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ArT. l—Memoirs of Anacreon; by J. E. Hatt. 
(Continued from Vol. X. p. 32.) 


TuHEsE words were accompanied by a sweet smile, which 
played upon her lips as she uttered them. At the same time a 
slave brought some goblets of wine. She gave one to Anacreon, 
and having tasted of another, presentedittome. After testifying 
hen kindness towards me in this manner, she withdrew.* 

When she had left the apartment she became the subject of 
our conversation. Anacreon acknowledged that she was exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and he added that he thought my suit would not 
be unsuccessful. The hope that the predictions of my friend 
might ene day be verified, threw me into raptures. I resolved 
to apply myself most sedulously to those pursuits which would 
place me in a rank worthy of the husband of Myrilla. But when 
I contrasted the present situation of my breast, agitated as it was 
by alternate emotions, with my former careless life, I was almost 
in doubt which to prefer. I took the lyre of Anacreon and sung 
these lines to him: | 


How light I liv’d, how free from care, 
Before I saw the lovely fair ; | 

No anxious thoughts disturb’d my breast, 
And all my mind repos’d at rest. 





* In Greece it was an evidence of some degree of partiality in a young 


lady, to suffer one who courted her favour to drink after her from the same 
vessel. 
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Then jocund pass’d my happy days; 
Gayly I sang my sportive lays ; 

For Love had never fir’d my brain, 
And I had never tasted pain. 


But Fate had doom’d a sudden change, 
And stopp’d my gay excursive range. 

No more to bask in Fancy’s beams 

She mix’d my sleep with Cupid’s dreams. 


Myrilla danc’d before my sight, 
Like twinkling star in gloomy night : 
Myrilla, pride of Grecian maids, 
Whose praises fill the Grecian glades. 


Young Anthes, the brother of Myrilla, liaving joined us, he pro- 
posed a walk, to which we assented. We strolled for some time 
about the streets of Athens; at length we bent our steps towards 
the environs of the city, and in a few minutes arrived at a delight- 
ful spot on the banks of the Ilissus, without the walls, where it 
was believed that Boreas had seized the nymph Orythya, and 
taken her from her companions, who were disporting in the 
river.* b 

Here we sat down, and Anacreon continued the conversation he 
had commenced. He was endeavouring to convince our young 
companion, of the benefit to be derived from a taste for reading,t 


* Paus. Lib. 1. ch. 2. 

} The spirit of this country is so truly mercantile, that few pursuits are 
regarded which have not wealth for their object ; and a life of study is gene- 
tally derided as a life of idleness. Yet to a contemplative mind it is pleasing 
to reflect upon the manner in which some of the wisest and best men passed 
their days. 

I converse, as usual, says Gay in a letter to his friend Mr. West, with 
none but the dead: they are my old friends, and almost make me long to be 
with them. You will not wonder, therefore, that I, who live only in times 
past, am able to tell you no news of the present. J have drank and sung 
with Anacreon for the last fortnight; and am now feeding sheep with Theo- 
critus, 

In a letter to Minutius Fundanus, Pliny says, “In my peaceful retreat at 
Laurentum, I neither hear nor speak any thing of which I have occasion to 
repent. There I live undisturbed by rumour, and free from the anxious so- 
licitudes of hope or fear, conversing only with myself and my books. True 
and genuine life! pleasing and honourable repose! more perhaps to be 
desired than employments of any other kind! Thou solemn and solitary 











«“ which can be estimated,” said he, “ only by those who possess 
jt. Books,” he continued, “ are not only valuable as a source of 
amusement, but they may be esteemed as our best instructors, next 
to experience, through life. Oral advice loses its influence through 
a variety of causes. The teacher’s delicacy too often induces him 
to spare the feelings of one who has rendered himself obnoxious 
to reproof; and the pupil, in return, will contemn the precepts 
of him, whose moral character is not superior to his own. But 
that advice which is presented to us by the pen of the moralist, is 
divested of all personal considerations. He need not be penurious 
of censure, who knows not whom it will offend ; nor will the false 
pride of another be wounded, who forms resolutions of amendment 
in the seclusion of his own closet. Ethological works constitute 
a sort of altar, before which the ingenuous student may confess 
his faults, and no one will know his frailties; and if he turn not 
away from the vestibule, he may become virtuous, before the 
world shall know that he has been vicious.” 

“It is the peculiar advantage of this enjoyment,” said Anacreon, 
‘that it is not indebted either to time or place for the fascination 
it possesses. Whether the student trim his midnight lamp amid 
the smoke of the city, or indulge his fancy beneath the shade of 
beachen boughs, let him be surrounded by his books and his 
pleasure is still the same. They have power to dispel the gloom 
of distress, by lifting up the discontented countenance, and they 
can brighten the heavy brow with cheerfulness.” 

‘ What is more delightful, my dear Anthes, than to know, that 
in every vicissitude of fortune to which fate has doomed us, we 
shall still find a friend? In the deepest gloom of adversity, or 
amid the transports of joy, a book will teach the resignation of 
fortitude, or give a proper degree of moderation to the ebullitions 
of mirth.”’ 

‘With such a taste, properly regulated, we are constantly sur- 
rounded with companions, who never leave us until we are weary, 
and return with alacrity at our call. They inform, amuse, and 
instruct, by describing the habits and manners of various countries; 





shores, best and most retired scenes for contemplation, with how many 
noble thoughts have ye inspired me! Snatch then, my friend, as I have, the 
first occasion of leaving the noisy town, with all its frivolous pursuits, and 
devote your days to study, or even resign them to indolence.” 
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they teach us how some kingdoms have been subverted and others 
exalted; they hold out a beacon to caution us against the impetu- 
osity of the zealot, and the hypocrisy of the patriot ; and if we 
would listen to the voice of the Muses, we may be conducted to 
fragrant bowers, where they whisper their sweetest inspirations.*”’ 

“Ah,” replied Anthes, “ if my genius were so happily versatile 
as yours has been formed, I would willingly leave the merry 
carousal for the shades of the Academus, and return to the song 
and the cup after having listened to the philosophers. I am 
deeply impressed with the truth of your observations, but unfortu- 
nateiy, when I would pursue the path which prudence dictates, 
some envious demon steps in to allure me; by irresistible tempta- 
tions, from my duty. I cannot contend with fate.’’ 

* You mistake, my young friend. This is not required of you; 
but you are advised to subdue improper inclinations. Your rank 
and wealth may one day place you in the council of the Amphic- 
tyons, where you must deliberate upon questions of great import 
to the interest and safety of your country. It is therefore neces- 
sary to discipline your mind to wisdom, and not suffer it to be 
enervated by idleness and dissipation.” 

“ Well,” said Anthes, “I will endeavour to abandon all 
gaming,t and abstain from the other modes of dissipation in 
which I have been immersed.” 





* Seldon, an old lawyer, whose sterling sense is not the less valuable for 
being obscured by the rust of black letter, has said, that “ patience is the 
chiefest fruit of study. A man that strives to make himself a different thing 
from other men by much reading, gains this chiefest good, that in all for- 
tunes he hath something to entertain and comfort himself withal.” 


¢ In the Palamedes of M. Souter, may be found a very copious list of the 
Grecian games of hazard, which were very numerous. See also the treatise 
of M. De Pauw onthe Alea veterum, as well as on the Grecia ludidunda. 
There is no doubt but that dice were known among the ancients. Meurs- 
den, who was a most laborious compiler, in his Lud. Grec. mentions them. 
So does Zschyl. in Agam. v. 33. Plat. de Rep. lib. 6. The Abbé Barthe- 
lemy mentions, that M. de Peiresc had in his possession an antique calendar, 
ornamented with drawings. At the month of January there was a represen- 
tation of a man holding a dice box in his hand, in the act of throwing the dice 
into a sort of tower, which is placed on the edge of a chequer-board. It 
may be added, that the portico of Minerya, at Phaleris, is celebrated as the 
principal scene of Grecian gambling. 
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Anacreon exhorted him to persevere in this resolution, and thus 
their conversation terminated. 

Of all the people of Greece, none are more infected with the 
vice of gambling than the Athenians. Immoderate in their de- 
sires and extravagant in their pleasures, no public calamity or do- 
mestic misfortune prevents them from the indulgence of this 
propensity. At the most critical juncture of affairs, are they to 
be seen roving on the banks of Strymon, diverting themselves with 

ash bets on combats of cocks or quails. In order to evade the 
rigour of the Areopagus, they retire to places beyond the jurisdis- 
tion of the police of the capital. Thus, by bribes to the Demarchs,* 
ihey obtain safe asylums at Phaleris and Sciron. At these places, 
and at the Symposia of the Eranes,t did this young man sacrifice 


- 





* The Anuaexot, were the chief officers of the Ano, or boroughs, of which 
Attica was divided into one hundred and seventy-four. (Eustath. note on 
the Iliad B.—Strabo 1.9.) Their duty was to assemble the people under 
their jurisdiction, whose names were registered, and preside at the election 
of senators and magistrates chosen by let. Sometimes they were called 
Navuezeot, and the boroughs Navxgzgias, being obliged, besides two horse- 
men, to fit out one ship forthe public. Har. Grec. Antiq. 33 


+ The greater part of the Athenians belonged to particular societies, 
Enranes, which contributed both to the increase of patriotism and luxury. 
Each member had to deposit acertain sum monthly in the common treasury ; 
and this was destined for the relief of associates who laboured under par- 
ticular misfortunes, such as an inability either in the payment of a fine, or 
the maintenance of credit atacriticakmoment. Butassoon as circumstances 
would admit of such an arrangement, they were obliged to refund the prin- 
cipal sums, without however being liable to either discount or interest. 
Harpocrat. at the word "EPANIZTH2. 

‘These assemblies, often tumultuous, were sometimes subject to serious 
disorders. Either the directors accused the members of violating their en- 
gagements, and neglecting to pay the stipulated quota at the expiration 
of each month, or they, in turn, were reproached with the crime of enrich- 
ing themselves at the expense of the society, by certain stratagems, which 
the Greeks termed sudtilties, but which we should call frauds. On this ac- 
count the Athenians, who had already established one tribunal for the 


theatre, and another for good sayings, added a third to decide the disputes of 


the Eranists. This tribunal had a particular code of laws, which was called 
EPAIKOI NOMOI, 
Their nocturnal feasts were called Symposia. De Pauw. 


It is presumed that such persons only, as are mentioned by Critias, at- 
‘ended these banquets. 
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all the fine ornaments of a luxurious mind, and the domestic 
peace of a doating family. His mistress eclipsed all the 
courtezans of Athens in the sumptuous magnificence of her 
car, and the rare beauty of the white mules by which she was 
drawn. His Eschatie* were decorated with the finest paintings 
and statues, by which the appearance of the lofty trees that nodded 
from the summits of the hills, and the humble streams that mur- 
mured through the vallies, was delightfully diversified. But his 
favourite retirement was at a spacious house which he had erected 
on the brow of Hymettus. This is a spot where the bounty of 
nature appears to have banished every thing that can inspire the 
mind with cheerfulness. The towering pinnacle of the mountain 
commands an extensive view of the greater part of the continent 
of Greece, that absolutely wearies the eye of admiration. Near 





* Tur Escuatiz were rural retreats, upon the improvement of which vast 
sums were expended by the Athenians. There were many where the vine 
and the olive were cultivated, and every art was employed to ripen vegeta- 
bles before their natural period of maturity. Some of these possessions are 
said to have exceeded forty stadia, or four miles in circumference. There 
remains avery minute account of one, which was situated in the canton of 
Citheron, at the foot of Mount Parnes. Its annual produce, according to 
successive estimates, amounted to five talents and sixteen mine, or some- 
what less than one thousand pounds sterling. Demosth. Pleading against 
Phenippus. 

Exclusive of establishments destined principally to agricultural pursuits, 
the different vallies contained many others which were consecrated only to 
pleasure. That of Herodius Atticus was considered by the ancrents as, of 
all others, the most romantic and enchanting. It was watered by several 
streams, which descended from the brow of Mount Pentelichus, and mur- 
mured amidst venerable woods, that darkened their windings through the 
vale, until they emptied into the great Cephisus, in the vicinity of Athens. 
Spacious vistas were screened from the rays of the sun, by the foliage of 
lofty trees; and while the eye reposed on rich verdure, the ear was charmed 
with the melody of birds, or soothed by the dying cadence of a distant echo. 
Even at this day, many fragments of inscriptions have been found there; 
and such ornaments were in general but too numerous, from that spirit of 
excess so prevalent among the Greeks. Aul. Gell. At. Woct. Philost. The 
Marbles of Oxford. De Pauw. 

It was the sight of this expensive luxury, in which the senators, the 
archons, and the areopagites were equally involved, that induced Pericles to 
exclaim, “ Citizens of Athens! you have banished every generous senti- 
ment, and are occupied alone in erecting works to increase the ostentation 
of your gardens.” Thucyd. lib. 11. 
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its base may be distinctly seen the streets of Athens, and the path 
tothe very gates of Eleusis, through a row of statues and mauso- 
leums, dedicated to the memory of heroes, and ancient temples 
consecrated to the worship of the gods. Beyond the city the in- 
numerable isles that arise in the ocean, and are scattered along the 
western coast of Attica are faintly distinguished from the billows 
that lash their shores; the spectator beholds fleets of vessels flutter- 
ing their white sails to the wind, and pushing the waves on either 
side as they direct their course around the mountain, tothe ports 
of gina, Corinth, or the harbour of Pirzus. 

Here the avarice of nature is never experienced, but all that 
can delight the eye or gratify the sense, almost spontaneously is- 
sues from the willing earth. The busy hum of the bee, inculcates 
the happiness of casy industry, and the melody of poetry is in- 
spired by the warbling of birds. 

Hither the companions of Anthes often retired from the seve- 
rity of the philosophers to riot in the luxuries of wealth. They 
introduced their nocturnal orgies with a plenteous supper, at 
which the choicest viands allured the taste, and the mellow wines 
of Lesbos and Thasus exhilarated the brain. Courtezans and 
female dancers were admitted to these bacchanalian rites,and sing- 
ers rehearsed, in thrilling measures, the loves of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 

We returned to the city and refreshed ourselves ina bath, after 
which we dined together. Anthes, whether from mortification or 
affliction I know not, had lost all his gayety. The poet endeavour- 
ed to rouse him from the lethargy into which he seemed to have 
fallen, by a song which he gave us accompanied by his harp. 


AWAKE TO LIFE, &c.* 


Awake to life, my dulcet shell, 
To Phebus all thy sighs shall swell ; 





* This hymn to Apollo issupposed not to have been written by Anacreon, 
and it certainly is rather a sublimer flight than the Teian wing is accustomed 
to soar. But we ought not to judge from this diversity of style, in a poet in 
whom time has preserved such partial relics. If we knew Horace but asa 
satirist, should we easily believe there could dwell such animation in his 
lyre ? Suidas says that our poet wrote hymns, and this perhaps is one of them. 
We can perceive in what an altered and imperfect state his works are at pre- 


sent, when we find a scholiast upon Horace citing an ode from the third book 
of Anacreon, M. 
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And though no glorious prize be thine, 
No Pythian wreath around thee twine, 
Yet every houris glory’s hour 

To him who gathers wisdom’s flower! 
Then wake thee from thy magic slumbers, 
Breathe to the soft and Phrygian numbers, 
Which as my trembling lips repeat, 
Thy chords shall echo back as sweet. 
The cygnet thus, with fading notes, 
As down Cayster’s tide he floats, 
Plays with his snowy plumage fair 
Upon the wanton murmuring air, 
Which amorously lingers round, 

And sighs responsive sound for sound ! 
Muse of the Lyre! illume my dream, 
Thy Phebus is my fancy’s theme ; 
And hallow’d is the harp I bear, 

And hallow’d isthe wreath I wear, 
Hallow’d by him, the god of lays, 
Who modulates the choral maze! 

I sing the love which Daphne twin’d 
Around the godhead’s yielding mind ; 
I sing the blushing Daphne’s flight 
From this zthereal youth of light ; 
And how the tender, timid maid 

Flew panting to the kindly shade, 
Resign’d a form, too tempting fair, 
And grew a verdant laurel there ; 
Whose leaves with sympathetic thrill, 
In terror seem’d to tremble still! 

The God pursu’d, with wing’d desire ; 
And when his hopes were all on fire, 
And when he thought to hear the sigh 
With which enamour’d virgins die, 
He only heard the pensive air 
Whispering amid her leafy hair ! 

But, oh my soul! no more—no more! 
Enthusiast, whither do I sear ? 

This sweetly-mad’nin~ dream of soul 
Has hurried me beyond the goal. 

Why should I sing the mighty darts 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts, 
When sure the lay, with sweeter tone, 
Can tell the darts that wound my own? 
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Still be Anacreon, still inspire 

The descant of the Teian lyre :* 

Still let the nectar’d numbers float, 
Distilling love in every note! 

And when the youth, whose burning soul 
Has left the Paphian star’s controul, 
When he the liquid lays shall hear, 

His heart will flutter to his ear, 

And drinking there of song divine, 
Banquet on intellectual wine ! 


By this means Anacreon gradually relaxed the severity of his 
brow, and taught the happy art of relieving the labours of the 
closet by the joys of music and wine, 

After the expiration of a few days, when I went again to visit 
Myrilla, f learnt from a slave that she was extremely ill. The 
erief into which I was plunged by this intelligence, was inex- 
pressibly great. What anguish tore my bosom, when I reflected 
that those eyes might never regain their lustre! how my veins 
throbbed when I ventured to hope that I might again behold her 
smile; I repaired to my favourite bower on the banks of the 
Hlyssus, and the powers of love and fancy there combined to pro- 
duce an ode to the goddess who presides over the health of mor- 
tals—the ever youthful daughter of Asculapius, 





* The original is Tov Avaxpeovra wius. I have translated it under the sup- 
position that the hymn is by Anacreon; though I fear, from this very line, 
that his claim to it can scarcely be supported. 

Tov Avaxpeovre wsus, “Imitate Anacreon.” Such is the lesson given us by 
the lyrist; and if, in poetry, a simple elegance of sentiment, enriched by 
the most playful felicities of fancy, be a charm which invites or deserves 
imitation, where shall we find such a guide as Anacreon? Ih morality too, 
with some little reserve, [think we might not blush to follow in his foot- 
steps. For if his song be the language of his heart, though luxurious and 
relaxed, he was artless and benevolent; and who would not forgive a few 
irregularities, when atoned for by virtues so rare and so endearing? When 
we think of the sentiment in those lines : 


Away! I hate the slanderous dart, 
Which steals to wound th’ unwary heart, 


how many are there in the world, to whom we would wish to say, Ter 
AvangsovTa wis! M. 
VOL. X. 
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THE INVOCATION. 


Hygeia! rosy, dimpled maid, 

Come—I claim thy healing aid. 

And bring thy mild, enchanting smile ; 

Oh quickly come! our grief beguile. 

Lo! on the bed of fell disease, 

Myrilla, form’d all hearts to please, 

Is rack’d by vile and vexing pains: 

Oh come! I woo thee in my strains. 
Restore her eyes their humid blue, 

Give to her cheeks their wonted hue, 

Reanimate her form divine, 

And let her smiles with lustre shine: 

Revive again her cheerful voice, 

And make a mourner’s heart rejoice. 

Oh! hasten nymph, and with thee bring 

All the balms that from thee spring. 
Lo! here I linger, by this stream, 

Musing o’er hope’s delusive dream-— 

Here I waste my gloomy days, 

While round me Zephyr softly plays; 

I strive to soothe my troubled mind, 

But I, alas! no peace can find. 

Here Mpyrilla oft did stray 

By the moonlight’s pallid ray, 

And as we mark’d the setting beam 

Playing on the placid stream : 

While hope essay’d my breast to cheer, 

With words of love I won her ear. 

But now no more I love the scene, 

For here no more the maid is seen. 

In vain I seek the well known shade, 

And hopeless wander through the glade. 
Then grant her, nymph, thy healing power, 

To cheer disease’s gloomy hour. 

This boon thou’lt surely not refuse, 

When courted by a youthful muse. 

A votive wreath of flowers I bring, 

I strike to thee the plausive string ; 

Through ev’ry clime, o’er ev’ry main, 

Thy name shall echo in my strain. 
Then come, Hygeia! dimpled maid, 

Exert o’er her thy healing aid; 

Haste, oh nymph, and with thee bring 

All the joys that from thee spring. 
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When I had written these lines I sent them to Myrilla, and bent 
my sorrowful steps towards the Pirzeus, where I was accosted by 
a slave, who presented me with a letter from one of my friends. 
From this I learned that my brother still continued his intimacy 
with the lovely Lais, and that his excessive prodigality would 
ruin my mother. He therefore advised me to return immedi- 
ately, and take some decisive measures to preserve my own patri- 
mony. He concluded by reminding me of the fable which our 
countrymen A;sop, who was then at the court of Croesus the 
Lydian, had written. It was that in which the ingenious fabulist 
introduces a raven, who drops the food from her mouth, while 
displaying the melody of her voice. 

Surprised and alarmed by this intelligence, I went to the cham- 
ber of Anacreon. He met me on the portico. 

“Tam summoned to Samos” said he, as he took my hand. 
‘ That is fortunate, for I am obliged to go thither myself.” I 
then gave him the letter which I had received, and he, in return, 
showed me the following: 

“PotycraTes of Samos, King, to Anacreon the poet, now so- 
journing at Athens: 

Such reports are daily brought to me, oh Anacreon, of thy skill in 
flaying on the harfi, and of the mirth of those who enjoy the festive 
careusal with thee, that Ican no longer resist the desire I feel to see 
thee at my court. Therefore have I commanded our trusty captain, 
Fumedes, to select a barge with fifty oars to bear thee across the 
wide waters that roll between us. 

Come sfieedily,and welcome shall greet thee ufion our threshold. 
ind bring with thee, oh Poet, thy enchanting lyre, for there be many 
among us, who reverence the secret powers of harmony, and love to 
seek those who sweetly strike the seven-stringed instrument.” 

While we were deliberating whether we should go, Anthes 
joined us, and the intelligence he communicated soon determined 
our irresolution. He presented Anacreon a letter, which he said 
he had just received from a friend, who resided at the court to 
which the father of Eurypyle had been sent. It contained the 
mournful intelligence that Eurypyle, seduced from her fidelity 
by the glitter of gold, had married a lover more wealthy than he, 
to whom she had pledged her vows. 

‘‘ Now” said Anacreon, “ am I ready to go whither you would 
lead me. Women, ever fair and ever delusive, cannot be less 
beautiful nor less deceitful at Samos, than they are at Athens.” 
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“ But why should I go to regal courts, and join the jovial 
banquet. LEurypyle, the bright object of all my desires, with 
whom I had hoped to live the latter part of my days, serene 
and calm, like the mild beams of the setting sun,—Eurypyle is 
faithless, and there is no truth in woman. The venal fair has given 
to another that hand which she vowed should be only minc—my 
peace is gone—my heart is broken.” 


He then seized his lyre, and the strings trembled beneath the 
fingers of their impassioned master. 


THE SORDID FAIR. 
Yes—loving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still ; 
But surely ’tis the worst of pain, 
To love and not be lov’d again ! 
Affection now has fled from earth, 
Nor fire of Genius, light of birth, 
Nor heavenly virtue, can beguile 
From beauty’s cheek one favouring smile. 
Gold is the woman’s only theme, 
Gold is the woman’s only dream. 
Oh! never be that wretch forgiven— 
Forgive him not, indignant heaven ! 
Whose grovelling eyes could first adore, 
Whose heart could pant for sordid ore. 
Since that devoted thirst began, 
Man has forgot to feel for man ; 
The pulse of social life is dead, 
And all its fonder feelings fied ! 
War too has sullied Nature’s charms, 
For gold provokes the world to arms ! 
And oh! the worst of all its art, 
I feel it breaks the lover’s heart ! 


{ endeavoured to calm his transports by suggesting the proba- 
bility that the correspondent of Anthes had been mistaken in his 
information. I reminded him of the anguish she betrayed when 
they parted, and the earnestness of her tone when she entreated 
him not to forget her. I took his instrument and strove to please 
him by singing her praises, in one of his own songs. 

‘“ Ah! my dear Critias, you would amuse my fancy with new 
dreams of felicity—but in vain—the delusion has vanished. I bid 
an eternal adieu to the too lovely Eurypyle, and amid other scenes 


I will banish from my mind the painful recollection of her charms 
and her treachery.” 
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In a mournful and tremulous cadence, he then sang the follow- 
ing ode: 


Fare thee well perfidious maid ! 

My soul, too long on earth delay’d, 
Delay’d, perfidious girl! by thee, 

Is now on wing for liberty. 

I fly to seek a kindlier sphere, 

Since thou hast ceased to love me here! 


“¢ Now am I ready to accompany you to Samos. It is true that 
I find at Athens every thing that is necessary to gratify one whose 
desires are not too inordinate for contentment. Pisistratus claims 
our admiration by his justice, his moderation, and his liberality. 
He has no less distinguished himself by his address and eloquence 
at home, than he formerly did by his valour in the field. The 
salutary laws which he has enforced or enacted, prove that he has 
devoted himself to the service of his country. He has establish- 
ed an extensive public library, and his munificence maintains 
around him many literary men. But the favour of princes is in- 
constant like the smiles of woman, and a short absence will give 
a zest to our next meeting. For this reason I am resolved to go ; 
yet I shall leave our friends—the companions of our social hours, 
with great regret.” 

Finding that he was now resolved to go, I left him to prepare 
‘or our departure. I repaired to the house of Myrilla to bid her 
adieu, for I had become convinced of the futility of the pursuit in 
which I had engaged, and feared that no perseverance could ac- 
complish my object. A slave informed me that she was absent 
from home, having departed from the city in the morning on an 
excursion of pleasure. He added that Tyceus was of the party. 
This was such a confirmation of my doubts, that I could hesitate 
no longer, 

“ Happy Tydeus! scornful Myrilla ?” I exclaimed, “ ye shal! 
no longer be interrupted by me. Pluck the buds of pleasure as 
they bloom, and leave the thorn to me; but like the faithful bird 
which sings so sweetly in the agonies of departing life,* I will 


show thee, Myrilla, that in my last moments I did not forget my 
love,” 


— 





* It is a common belief that the cygnet warbles its most melodious notes 
in its expiring moments. But naturalists assure us that is an extravagant 
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With these words I seized my tablets and inscribed the follow- 
ing lines, in which I endeavoured to depict the progress of my 
attachment. 


TO MYRILLA. 


When Cupid every thought enchains, 
And grief bedims the joyless eye ; 

The Muses kindly wisper strains, 
Which sing that hope shall never die. 


They bid their vot’ry string his lyre 
And tell the joys from love that flow; 
Or rouse the Poet’s lambent fire, 
To sing the pains of ling’ring woe. 


Lo! how the chords obedient move, 
For love has tun’d the willing strings; 
Young Cupids round him lightly rove, 
And fan him with their goss’mer wings. 


They place before his raptur’d eyes, 
The forms of her who won his heart ; 
Each little love around him flies 
And whispers, they shall never part. 


Ah! ye deceitful dreams, no more 
Shall ye beguile the lonely hour, 

{n other climes [ll soon explore 
Those placid skies that never low’r! 


Too long has fancy’s dazzling ray, 
With meteor glare deceiv’d my eye ; 

Too long believ’d the cheating lay, 
That told me hope would never die! 





opinion. The fiction is not confined to the similes of poets, but has been 
countenanced by orators and philosophers. Horace, in his ode ap mELpo- 
MENEN, Says, 


Oh, mutis quoque piscibus 
Donaturi cycni, si libeat, sonum. 
Od. iii. Lib. iv. 

The ultimate speech which Crassus made to the senate previous to his 
death, has been compared to the strains of the expiring cygnet. TIIla tan- 
quam cycnea fuit divini hominis vox et oratio. De Orat. L. iii. n. 6. And it 
was an expression of Socrates that good men ought to imitate swans, which 
by an instinctive divination, perceive the advantage of death, and expire 
with joy in the very act of singing. Providentes quid in morte boni sit, cum 
cantu et yoluptate moriuntur. Tusc, Qu. 1, 1. n. 73. 
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About midnight we met near the Digma on the Pirzus, and 
embarked on board our vessel. Being favoured with a gentle 
breeze, we were quickly wafted out of the harbour. The cabin 
into which we were conducted, was as magnificent as if it had 
been prepared for the accommodation of a prince. Gold and sil- 
ver shone on every side, and there were books and musical in- 
struments to beguile our time. 

“ Now,” I exclaimed, “ do I see that poetry is the most excel- 
lent of all endowments: even should you not continue the dis- 
course you once promised me, and prove by dint of reasoning, 
that it has a just title to that preference, yet the testimony which 
a monarch gives in this single instance, will make me place poets 
above all rhetoricians, legislators, and warriors.” 

“ Ah, my friend,” said Anacreon, “I see that this reason ra- 
ther dazzles your imagination, than convinces your judgment. 
Or, perhaps, you would seize upon this occasion to flatter me, 
and you wait for some more solid proof of the excellence of 
poetry.” 

“ No,” I replied, “ lend me your harp, and you shall see how 
ardent is my admiration of this noble art.” 


As I said these words he gave me the instrument, and I sung 
an address 


TO THE MUSE. 


What shall I do to gain the poet’s fire, 

And learn, with skilful hand, to strike the lyre ? 
To sing in artless notes the tuneful lay, 

That holds, where’er ’tis heard, its powerful sway ? 


Oh, let me catch young fancy’s brightest beams, 
To gild with gayest tints my varied themes, 
And let not genius blush with shame, to own 
The lowly labours of th’ ambitious son. 


If with heroic deeds my breast be fir’d, 
Be then my pen by ev’ry muse inspir’d ; 
And when with tears I sing the tale of wo, 
May my rude lines the feeling bosom show. 


But when I dare, with soft and feeble voice. 
To sing of joys to love’s first choice, 

Teach me the happy art that can controul 
Her ev’ry wish, and move at will her soul, 
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While to her list’ning ear the music plays, 
O’er her fair form let me enraptur’d gaze, 
And then with love’s admiring eye pursue, 
Each new-born beauty starting into view. 


Let her not bid me drink of Lethe’s stream, 
Nor on Parnassian mountains vainly dream ; 
For no command can force me to forget, 
When first for her my heart’s wild pulses beat. 


*Twas when the flowr’s did shed their spring perfume, 
And fields were smiling in their brightest bloom ; 
Cheer’d by the scene, the birds with rapture sung, 
And with their notes the green-clad branches rung : 


Hard by a stream with careless steps I stray’d, 
And on its banks I saw a slumb’ring maid ; 
Oh! e*er remember’d be that happy hour— 
Then first I felt the force of Cupid’s power. 


Ye gods, what raptures did within me rise, 
When she unclos’d her humid sparkling eyes! 
May that green spot with roses sweet be strew’d, 
Where first the slumb’ring maid so fair I view*d. 


But why need I the tale of love prolong— 
Since then to her I’ve tuned my daily song. 
Yet all in vain—no vows can move the fair, 
And soon my hopes shall sink in sad despair. 


After making a few remarks upon this effusion of the moment, 


Anacreon changed the subject to poetry itself. 
“ Poetry,” said he, “is not only estimable from the respect 


which is paid to it by kings and princes, but from the sublimity 
which the gods themselves deign to infuse into it.* Every one 





* Poetry, like electricity, communicates its fire to every thing it touches, 
and animates and embellishes whatever it treats of. There seems to be no 
subjeet in the universe to which poetry cannot be applied, and that it cannot 


render equally elegant and pleasing. 
Elements of Universal Erudition. 


Of that fertility of invention in the poetic mind which can at pleasure 
dignify the little and render the great familiar, I need scarcely adduce any 
examples to the select few, who, in the stillness of solitude, have listened to 
the inspirations of the muse. 

On a trifling dispute between the treasurer and the chanter of an obscure 
village church, where a reading-desk should be placed, Boileau has founded 
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will acknowledge that man has not been endowed with a more 
noble faculty than the power of reasoning: and since poetry, be- 
ing the most fascinating, is the most irresistible manner of reason- 
ing, it follows, that it is the most excellent faculty of human na- 
ture.”’ 

“ Though poets profess fiction, yet their true intention is to 
steal upon the heart, and inculcate lessons for humanaction. By 
this means, while they please, they inform; while they dazzle 
the eye by the glitter of their rays, they are a brilliant light to 
illumine the dark: thus do they fascinate the fancy while they 
soften the heart and improve the understanding. They are not 
merely meteors that sparkle for a moment and then become hid 
in obscurity; nor flowers, fragrant and fair, that are born to blush 
for a moment and then decay: but they may be compared to the 
sturdy oak, whose leaves delight the eye, and afford shelter to 
the wearied traveller, and from whose lofty top, which defies the 
fury of the storms, he may look calmly around and survey the 
variegated face of nature.” | 

“ Such were our ancestors in the golden age, when men ye 
held converse with the gods. Go back to ages still more remote, 
and you will find all the sciences rendered more captivating by 





his Lurrin. The Fan of Gay “ delights,” as Pope said to the author, “ both 
the eye and the sense of the fair.” The moral Cowper has sung the Sora 
in strains which will be read as long as lively delineations of rural scenery 
and accurate observations on human nature, can afford pleasure. On the 
Rare or tHE Lock, Pope has erected a pillar to his fame which attests the 
genuine poet. See also the Crpex of Phillips, the Fierce of Dyer, &c. &c. 


Whence shoots this sudden flash *— 
The god—the god comes rushing on his soul ; 


Fires with etherial vigour every part, 
Through every limb he seems to dart, é 
Works in each vein and swells his rising heart. 


Deep in his breast the heav’nly tumult plays, 
And sets his mounting spirit in a blaze. 

He quits mortality, he knows no bounds, 

But sings inspired, in more than human sounds. 
Nor from his breast can shake th’ immortal load, 
But pants and raves, impatient of the god ; 

And wrapt beyond himself, admires the force 
That drives him on reluctant to the course. 


Trans. from Vida’s Art of Poetry. 
VOL. Xe 56 
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the charms of poetry. Ali the most remarkable epochs of elder 
time are preserved in verse ; and historians, legislators, philoso- 
phers, and priests, have not disdained to employ poetry as the ve- 
hicle of instruction. As instances, I need only mention Orpheus, 
Muszus, Hesiod, and Homer, who were tie true sages of their 
time.’’* 

“ But if, quitting the Greeks, we inquire into the progress of 
poetry among those whom we call barbarians, but from whom, 
perhaps, we derive a considerable portion of our knowledge, we 
shall find the spirit of poetry among the Egyptians, although their 
laws have discountenanced it. All their precepts of religion and 
morality are conveyed or represented by painted symbols, to 
which they annex peculiar ideas: and it is by these natural cha- 
racters or emblematical signs alone, that their correspondence has 
been maintained, the remarkable events in their history transmit- 
ted to posterity, and their wisdom delighted and astonished an ad- 
miring world.” 

“ Would you figure vigilance ? It is denoted by a lion which 
sleeps with his eyes open. They represent the duration of time 
by the figure of a serpent which forms a circle biting his own 
tail: and to show the ingratitude of a child towards its own pa- 
rent, they paint a viper, whose bowels are devoured by its own 
offspring. So it is in other respects, in which we see fiction so 
lively and interesting, that I doubt whether we have any thing 
more perfect of the kind.” 

“ Tam aware that it has been objected to poetry by superficial 
observers, that it is conducive to the corruption of manners. But 
how his talents can be said to be corruptive, whose province it is 
to describe nature as she really exists, I am at a loss to imagine, 
It is the business of the epic poet to narrate important events, and 
to confer on the hero the reward that is due to integrity in design 
and bravery in execution. At the same time he exhibits in pro- 
per colours the folly of ambition, the baseness of treachery, and 
the guilt of rebellion.t The didactic poet produces, from the 





* Les poétes parmi les Grecs, says L’Abbe Fleury, etoient leurs pro- 
phétes, ils les regardoient comme les amis des Dieux, et comme des hommes 
inspires ; et avoient pour leurs ouvrages un respect approchant, si j’6se en 
faire la comparaison, de celui que nous avons pour les saintes ecritures. 

Trait é du Choix et de la Methode des Etudes. 
+ Horace says the subjects of an epic poem are, 


—— res geste regumque, ducumque 
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stores of a fertile mind, the lessons of experience and the dictates 
of wisdom: he inculcates his maxims with the zeal of honesty, 
enforces them by the strength of reason, and decorates them with 
the embellishments of harmony. Like the skilful anatomist, he 
probes the innermost recesses of the mind, and investigates the 
inflections of the passions, as they are occasioned by the casual 
varieties of individual habit or general custom. He is alike re- 
gardless of the censure or applause of his own time, because he 
knows that human nature is invariable, and, therefore, that he 
who inculcates the abstract principles of rectitude, must be eter- 
nally right. He produces a mirror not less adapted to cotemporary 
contemplation, than to the thoughts and manners of posterity. The 
amatory poet, with the genius that creates, and the imagination that 
warms, describes the raptures of love, and warns us against the 
miseries of vicious passion. It is his duty to show the superiority 
of that virtuous affection which springs from the heart, over 
those loose desires which arise solely from the impetuosity of de- 
praved appetite. He who does not write thus debases himself, 
and degrades his profession. His name may be applauded for a 
time among the idle and the profligate, but the sober will avoid 
him, and the cheek of modesty be tinged with a blush when his 
lays are recited.” 

“ But it would be tedious and unnecessary to describe the aim 
and province of the different classes of poets. By their brilliancy 
of fancy, fertility of allusion, loftiness of diction, and distinctness 
of argument, they aid the researches of the philosopher, instil the 
tenderest emotions into the soul of the lover, and impel the hero 
to brave the hottest carnage of the field: they give morality to the 
crave, and furnish an inexhaustible fund of wit for the gay.” 

“ The poet is a character at once the most honoured and envia- 
ble. When he would sing in a lofty strain, and aspires to record 
the achievements of the brave, he is immediately disencumbered 
of those selfish considerations which bind us to a sluggish world. 
Tis soul becomes inspired with those generous feelings which 
warm the breast of his hero. In the solitude of the midnight 
hour, he contemplates the silent moon, or strays on the banks of 





and Arisiotle, from whom he borrows this precept, says, that epic poetry 
lias this in common with tragedy ; that it isa discourse in yerse, and an imi. 
tation ofthe actions of great persons, &c. 
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a bubbling stream. His imagination is kindled into enthusiasm, 
and his soul communes with spirits of other regions. He sub- 
sides into a delicious reverie, when he reflects that his busy brain 
must soon be still, and the chambers of those warm conceptions 
filled by clay : that the faint rays of each expiring sun for many dis- 
tant ages will light upon his tomb, over which the wild olive will 
flourish in unfading vigour: and that successive generations will 
revere the fame of him who sung the deeds of the brave and the 
loves of the tender. He knows that he will be remembered when 
the sword of the conqueror has been destroyed by rust, and the 
rank thistle waves on the decayed column.’’* 








* I cannot resist the temptation of inserting a most animated passage on 
this subject, from Baron Bielfeld’s Untversat Ernupttion. 

Speaking of poets, the Baron eloquently observes, that they are all of one 
ancient and illustrious family, whose first parent was the Gop of Genius him- 
self. Amidst those thick clouds, he continues, which envelop the first ages 
of the world, reason and history throw some lights upon their origin and the 
primitive employment of their divine art. Before the invention of letters, 
all the people of the earth had no other method of transmitting to their de- 
scendants the principles of their worship, their religious ceremonies, their 
laws, and the renowned actions of their sages and heroes, than by poetry : 
which included all these objects in asort of hymns sung by fathers, in order 
to engrave them with indelible strokes upon their hearts. History not only 
informs us that Moses and Miriam, the first authors that are known to man- 
kind, sung, on the borders of the Red Sea, a song of Divine praise, to cele- 
brate the deliverance which the Almighty had vouchsafed to the people of 
Israel, by opening a passage for them through the waters, but it has trans- 
mitted to us the sony itself, which is at once the most ancient monument 
and a master piece of poetical composition. 

The Greeks, a people the most ingenious, the most animated, and, in every 
sense, the most accomplished, but at the same time the most ambitious, that 
the world ever produced: the Greeks strove to ravish from the Hebrews 
the precious gift which they had derived from the inspiration of the Su- 
preme Author of all nature, that they might ascribe it to their imaginary 
deities. According to their ingenious fiction, Apollo became the god of 
poetry, and dwelt onthe hills of Parnassus, Phocis, and Helicon, whose feet 
were washed by the waters of Hippocrene, of which each mortal that drank, 
was seized with a sacred delirium. The immortal swans floated upon its 
waves. Apollo was accompanied by the Muses, those nine learned sisters, 
the daughters of Memory, and he was constantly attended by the Graces. 
Pegasus, his winged courser, transported him with a rapid flight, into all the 
gions of the universe. Happy emblems! by which we, at this day, em- 


bellish our poetry, as no one has ever yet been able to invent more brilliant 
images, 
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Anacreon here ceased; and fearing that he might be weary, I 
called a slave to us with some wine, and proposed, that having 
quaffed a bumper of Chian, and amused ourselves with a few 
songs, we should retire to rest. Anacreon accordingly sang se- 


veral odes to his harp, but I have preserved only the following 
fragments : 


I st0om’p awhile, in happy flower, 

Till Love approach’d one fatal hour, 
And made my tender branches feel 
The wounds of his avenging steel. 
Then, then I fell, like some poor willow 
That tosses on the wintry billow ! 


Let me resign a wretched breath, 
‘Since now remains to me 
No other balm than kindly death 
To sooth my misery ! 


Mrx me, child, a cup divine, 
Crystal water, ruby wine : 

Weave the frontlet, richly flushing, 
O’er my wintry temples blushing. 
Mix the brimmer—Love and I 
Shali no more the gauntlet try. 
Here—upon this holy bowl, 

I surrender all my soul! 


He then retired to his couch, but there were reflections which 
prevented me from sleeping. I thought upon what I had just 
heard ; and, by an association by no means uncommon in the mind 
of a lover, the form of the beauteous Myrilla, lovely, faithful, and 
kind, was presented to my fond imagination. The solemn still- 
ness of the evening, faintly interrupted at intervals, by the sullen 
sound of the oar, and the unruffled surface of the water, on which 





The literary annals of all nations afford vestiges of poetry from the re- 
motest ages. They are found among the most savage of the ancient barba- 
rians, and the most desolate of all the Americans. Nature asserts her rights 
in every country and in every age. Tacitus mentions the verses and the 
hymns of the Germans, at the same time when that rough people inhabited 
the woods, and while their manners were yet savage. The first inhabitants 
of Russia, and the other northern countries, those of Gaul, Albion, Iberia, 
Austria, and other nations of Europe had their poetry, as well as the an 
cient people of Asia and of the known borders of Africa. 
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the silver rays of the moon fantastically played, increased the 
felicity of the flattering reverie in which I indulged. As the 
phantoms of delight danced before my enraptured imagination, 
a melancholy sadness stole over my mind, when I reflected how 
many painful days and anxious nights must roll over me, before 
I could claim the hand which was still the object of my thoughts. 
How eagerly did I gaze upon the clear disk of the moon, and read 
the characters which love had traced! She bade me not to weary 
in my labour——not to be dismayed by difficulties—she promised 
to mourn with me in misfortune, and to exult in my successes! 

Such were the reflections which the visions of Hope inspired, 
and the muse lent her aid in the pleasing delusion. 


REFLECTIONS AT SEA ON A MOONLIGHT EVENING. 


*Tis sweet upon the vessel’s side 
To stand, and view the passing tide, 
Sadly to mark the silent scene 
In summer evening’s close serene ; 
lo muse on one, who far away, 
Perhaps beholds this setting ray ; 
And at the sight may think, the while, 
What welcome words, what cheerful smile, 
Shall greet the youth whose love-taught toil, 
Has driv’n him from his native soil. 


Such thoughts can sweetly soothe the sou! 
That bends, a slave, to Love’s controul ! 
Heedless he hears old ocean roar, 

And waste his fury on the shore : 
Tranquil and calm, he boldly braves 
The howling hurricane and dashing waves 


Gay Hope then gilds with brightest rays 
The prospect of his future days. 
Around his couch she darts her beams, 
And bathes in bliss his shadowy dreams. 


In gloomy hours a silent tear 

May mark the steps of life’s career : 
‘To distant climes when fore’d away 
He sadly chides the ling’ring day : 
Yet Hope is kindly hov’ring nigh, 
His soul to soothe, his tear to dry. 
Soft she whispers future pleasures 
lasting Cupid’s richest treasures. 
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Fancy too, brings her witching aid , 
And shows the absent beauteous maid ; 
He sees those soft successful arts 
Enchaining all beholders’ hearts— 

Her mirthful laugh, and winning smile, 
Her love-fraught glance and luring wile— 
The same the lustre of that eye 

Where sportful loves in ambush lie— 
The lily fair, or perfum’d rose, 

That on her cheek alternate glows— 

He hears her words, admir’d by all, 

And soft the silver accents fall— 

He hears her weave her artless lay, 
Mildly severe—serenely gay. 

Mounted on her radiant wing 

He views afar Hope’s joyful Spring ; 

His hand awakes the warbling lyre, 

To paint to one in glowing hues 

The inspiration of his muse. 


The music strikes Myrilla’s ear ! 

And shall she, not unpleased, hear 

It sounds? and to her distant friend 

Love’s gratulations swiftly send ; 

Bid his soul to rest in peace ; 

Bid distrust from murmurs cease ' 

Free his mind from hopeless gloom, 

And deck his cheek with joy’s bright bloom ! 


The Loves whose wings around her fly 
And for her safety hover nigh ; 

Thrid through the ringlets of her hair, 
Pleas’d to find their favourite fair 
Knows nought of fear, nor coy disdain, 
But has a heart for others’ pain. 


i hear, I hear, their murm’ring noise, 
Assure me of our future joys, 

List, list, my girl! the buxom breeze 
Wafts thy words o’er waving trees ; 
How sweet they steal upon mine ear, 
Like promises of bliss sincere ! 


Thus ’tis that Hope’s delusive gleams 
Will cheer youth’s gay romantic dreams ! 
Yet when we claim her proffer’d aid, 

To win the long sought, promised maid— 
Alas! we find she but beguiles, 

Like woman’s faithless, fleeting smiles / 
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Having transcribed the verses in my tablets, I sought a couch. 
The soft pensiveness which pervaded my bosom, calmly lulled 
my senses, and I was soon plunged into a total oblivion of the 
cares of the world; even the lovely Myrilla, and the charms of 
poetry, were forgotten 

In the morning, when I arose, I found that’ Anacreon had left 
his bed before me. He was stretched beneath a purple canopy 
that had been extended to protect him from the rays of the sun. 

“You are lazy,” said he to me, “ and your indolence has pre- 
vented you from enjoying one ef the most beautiful of all spec- 
tacles. Had you been here when Aurora began to dawn, you 
would have seen an infinity of little isles, floating on the bosom 
of Neptune. Never did the sea shine more resplendently; not 
even on the auspicious morn, when Venus arose to scatter the 
flame of love through the world.” 

He was proceeding to depict in the vivid descant of an enthu- 
siast, all those charms in which he so much delighted, when I 
interrupted him, by protesting that I had lost nothing: for his 
description was so lively, that he actually displayed the scenery 


before my eyes. 


The sun rose propitious, and while a mild zephyr distended our 
ereedy sails, a swallow swiftly glided over our heads. The in- 
cident furnished Anacreon with the idea of the following ode : 


TO A SWALLOW. 


Once in each revolving year,* 

Gentle bird ! we find thee here. 

When Nature wears her summer vest, 
Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest ; 





~_ 


* Bion speaks of Love as a bird. 

It was the opinion generally received among the ancients, that swallows 
crossed the sea, on the approach of winter, in search of warmer climates. 
Thus Virgil En. 6. v.311. Transportum fugat, &c. Ovid thought they hid 
themselves in the clefts of rocks, Scopulis se condidit hirundo, Peck- 
linius assures us that they retire to the bottom of the sea during the cold 
season ; that it is common for the fishermen on the coasts of the Baltic to 
take them in their nets in large knots, clinging together by their bills and 
claws; and that upon their being brought into a warm room they will se- 
parate and begin to flutter about the room as in spring. Kercher affirms 
this extraordinary fact, and adds that they sometimes bury themselves in 
the ground, Vide Longpierre. 
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But when the chilling winter lowers, 
Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile. 
And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Alas! unlike the plumed loves,* 

That linger in this hapless breast, 

And never, never change their nest! 
Still every year, and all the year, 

A flight of loves engender here ; 

And some their infant plumage try, 
And on a tender winglet fly ; 

While in the shell, impregn’d with fires, 
Cluster a thousand more desires ; 
Some from their tiny prisons peeping, 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 
My bosom, like the vernal groves, 
Resounds with little warbling loves ; 
One Urchin imps the other’s feather, 
Then twin-desires they wing together, 
And still as they have learn’d to soar, 
The wanton babies teem with more. 
But is there then no kindly art, 

To chase these Cupids from my heart ? 
No, no! I fear, alas! I fear, . 
They will for ever nestle here? 





* Thus Love is represented as a bird, ia an epigram cited by Longepierre 
from the Anthologia : 


YOL, 


x. 


Aisi 204 duves uty ey saci nyoe epwros; &e. 


Tis Love that murmurs in my breast, 
And makes me shed the secret tear ; 

Nor day nor night my heart has rest, 
For night and day his voice I hear. 


A wound within my heart I find, 

And oh! ’tis plain where Love has been; 
For still he leaves a wound behind, 

Such as within my heart is seen. 


Oh bird of Love! with song so drear, 
Make not my soul the nest of pain; 
Oh! let the wing which brought thee here, 
In pity waft thee hence again ! M. 
37 
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Our repast was furnished where we were reclining. Besides 
the sumptuous abundance of the table, we were regaled with a 
concert in which all the melody of musick seemed to be united. 
We drunk the health of our generous provider, and the captain 
of the galley seized the opportunity to dilate on the praises of him 
whom he loved. 

«“ Never was there such a monarch—Not even among the 
Romans who had produced so many illustrious men. He was the 
protector of the Sciences and the Arts. The most finished spe- 
cimens of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, that could be 
obtained, were displayed in his palaces. He liberally cherished 
and supported men of genius and learning who resorted to his 
court as anasylum. He considered their presence an honour and 
also an advantage, for he was particularly desirous of preserving 
the Greek language in its classical purity, untainted by the cor- 
ruptions of provincial dialects or foreign idioms.” 

“ I could never conclude,” continued the affectionate eulogist, 
“if I were to recount how much Samos is indebted the ambi- 
tion of Polycrates, both to embellish and enrich it. You will 
soon witness these things yourselves, and you will see too, the 
happiness of a people who live in the daily consciousness that 
the single object of their sovereign’s care, is, the promotion of 
their prosperity.” 

“ As to strangers, he creates their love where he has not be- 
fore excited it, or has been an object of envy. No power dares 
contest with him the empire of the #gean Sea, and the haughty 
Lieutenants of Persia deign to court his alliance. Amasis, the 
great ruler of Egypt, is proud to call him his friend.’’* 

‘Tam not surprized at the affection of the Samians for this 
Prince,” said Anacreon. “ It does not appear to me that in the 
boasted liberty which the other parts of Greece pretend they en- 
joy, they live so happily, as those whcse intercourse is regulated 
and restrained by the wise, though rigid government of this mo- 
narch. I do not think that Polycrates, in assuming the Royalty, 
has made the most advantageous choice, as far as it regards his 





* The honest captain’s panegyrick has not the appearance of being the 
sullen praise of a depressed subject, nor is it the exaggerated eulogy of a 
grateful mind. The character of Polycrates has descended to posterity in 
the unbiassed suffrage of many a more celebrated, though certainly not a 
more faithful, chronicler than the present. 
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individual happiness: for the cares and trouble of legislating for 
so many people, must necessarily prevent him from participating 
in the joys of social intercourse.” 

« That is very true,” rejoined the officer, “ but I must say 
that, however laborious may be the discharge of his duty, our 
king is not overburthened ; but he seems to regulate every thing 
apparently with the greatest ease. He reconciles all the jarring 
interests of the different parties in his government with admira- 
ble adroitness, and he directs every thing without appearing to 
move. Yet he has no ministers, but searches out the grievances 
of his subjects, and redresses them without the aid of any inter- 
vening hand.” 

I know not how long our captain would have continued, had he 
not been obliged to leave us, to make preparations for a landing. 
We were conducted to a handsome house, which was pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the stream. It belonged to Polycrates, 
and the entertainment which we found was worthy of a prince. 

A numerous retinue of slaves were prompt to satisfy all our 
wants, and in the evening the sweetest strains of harmony lulled 
us to repose. Meditating on the situation of Polycrates, and on 
the anxieties and vicissitudes to which a monarch is subjected, 
Anacreon composed the following ode, which he inscribed on the 
wall in one of the favourite alcoves of our beneficent host. 


I care not for the idle state 

Of Persia’s king, the rich, the great ! 
I envy not the monarch’s throne, 
Nor wish the treasur’d gold my own. 
But, oh! be mine the rosy braid, 
The fervour of my brows to shade; 
Be mine the odours, richly sighing, 
Amidst my hoary tresses fiying.* 





* In the original, pvpoiwt xaraCpeqe ‘ven. On account of this idea of 
perfuming the beard, Cornelius de Pauw pronounces the whole ode to be 
the spurious production of some lascivious monk, who was nursing his 
beard with unguents. But he should have known, that this was an ancient. 
eastern custom, which, if we may believe Savary, still exists: * Vous voyez 
Monsieur (says this traveller,) que usage antique de se parfumer la téte 
et la barbe,t célébré par le prophete Roi, subsiste encore de nos jours,” 


t “Sicut unguentum in capite quod descendit in barbam Aaron. 
Pseaume 132.” 
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To-day I’ll haste to quaff my wine, 

As if to-morrow ne’er should shine ; 

But if to-morrow comes, why then— 

T’ll haste to quaff my wine again. 

And thus while all our days are bright, 

Nor Time has dimm’d their bloomy light, 
Let us the festal hours beguile 

With mantling cup and cordial smile ; 

And shed from every bowl of wine 

The richest drop on Bacchus’ shrine ! 

For Death may come, with brow unpleasant, 
May come, when least we wish him present, 
And beckon to the sable shore, 

And grimly bid us—drink no more! 


We passed the night and one day at this rural retreat, and then 
returned to our galley, which soon bore us to the harbor of Sa- 
mos. 

The city of Samos was built on the island of that name, in the 
Jigean Sea, about two hundred years before the institution of the 
Olympick games.* From the verses of Asius, an ancient Samian, 
we learn that the island was formerly governed by Ancceus, the 
son of Neptune. At this time the inhabitants permitted the Io- 
nians to reside among them, who afterwards drove them from the 
island. The exiled Samians settled on an island in Thrace, to 












Lettre 12. Savary likewise cites this very ode of Anacreon. Angerianus 
has not thought the idea inconsistent : he has introduced it in the follow- 
ing lines: 


Hec mihi cura, rosis et cingere tempora, myrto, &c. 






This be my care, to twine the rosy wreath, 
And drench my sorrows in the ample bowl ; 

To let my beard th’ Assyrian unguent breathe, 

And give a loose to levity of soul ! M. 














* The first Olympiad, in which Coreebus gained the prize of the Stadium, 
and which was afterwards made the principal era in Grecian chronology, 
was about the year 776, B. C. Each Olympiad comprehended the space of 
four years—each of which beginning at the new moon, that follows the sum- 
mer solstice, corresponds to two Julian years, and includes the six last 
months of the first, and the six first months of the following. Samos, I 
add, was built about the year 986, B. C. 
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which they gave the name of Samothrace. They lived there ten 
years, when they returned to Samos and regained their ancient 
possessions. For many years, the government of the island was 
monarchical, but in the course of time it became aristocratical 
and oligarchical, and at length degenerated into a despotism. 
Faces, the father of Polycrates, having seized upon the sovereign 
authority, his son resolved it should continue in the family. For 
such a project, no man could be better calculated than Polycrates. 
With a mind to conceive, he had an arm to execute every at- 
tempt that his bold and ardent spirit suggested. His disposition 
was of that elastic kind which is never dismayed by difficulties ; 
on the contrary, it appeared to derive antezean vigour from every 
obstacle which opposed his progress. Fortune seemed to have 
selected him as a favourite son, by producing him at a juncture 
in the national affairs of his country which was peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the display of such splendid abilities. 

Having communicated this design to his brothers, they readily 
agreed to encounter the dangers which might attend the attempt, 
expecting to participate with him in the reward that awaited their 
temerity. They succeeded; but the credulous associates of the 
tyrant experienced the fate that generally attends the inferior 
agents of violent usurpation. From the time that Polycrates 
commenced his reign, the clouds which had obscured the politi- 
cal horizon of Samos began to brighten, and her glory emerged 
from the gloom in which it had long been involved. The revenue 
was increased, the dominion extended, and the strong oars of her 
numerous fleet were dipped in the waves of distant seas. His 
ambition was only exceeded by the miraculous success that attend- 
ed his career. A striking instance of his good fortune occurred 
a short time before we arrived at Samos, which I shall relate. 

Dazzled by the fame of his prowess, and admiring the brillian- 
cy of his conquests, Amasis, one of the most potent of his cotem- 
porary monarchs, had entered into a treaty with him, which was 
strengthened by the ties of personal friendship. After witnessing 
his continual prosperity for some time, the Egyptian monarch ad- 
vised him to inflict some voluntary misfortune upon himself, or 
at least to pause in his career, and abandon some of his projects. 
He hinted that there were some malign demons who flattered the 
ambition of men, and delighted to delude them by an uninter- 
rupted series of success, in order that they might afterwards 
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plunge them as deep in the abyss of misery as the pinnacle of 
greatness, which they had attained, was lofty. 

To gratify the superstitious timidity of his friend, the Tyrant 
Cast a precious seal into the sea, which he valued very highly. In 
a few days afterwards, a fisherman having caught a fish of an ex- 
traordinary size, presented it to Polycrates, who, upon opening 
it, found his jewel! 

When Amasis heard of this incident, he renewed his caution, 
and relinquished all intercourse with a monarch whose good for- 
tune, he observed, must, in the course of time, experience a mi- 
serable reverse. This prediction I lived to see strikingly exem- 
plified, in a manner as unexpected as awful.* 

(To be continued.) 





Art. Il.—On the Influence of the English Constitution. On 
' the manners of the Peofile. From the French of M. Cottu. 


Tue English are still unknown to us, both as a nation, and as 
individuals. We thought them a brutal, savage, perfidious, 
gloomy people, filled with hatred against us. It is, nevertheless, 


only the truth to say that there are few nations more hospitable, 
of greater simplicity of manners, more obliging, and among 
whom we may meet more truly good men. We reproach them 
with being proud; without doubt they are so—they believe them- 
selves the first nation in the world; but, if the true greatness of 
a people depends on the perfection of their institutions, I ask of 
every honest man, are they wrong in being proud of theirs?— 
What have we to compare with their justices of the peace? 
their grand juries? their sheriffs? their elections? their popu- 
Jar assemblies? so tumultuous! and, notwithstanding, so inoffen- 
sive; in fine, with that multitude of gratuitous functions which 
renders the intervention of any agent of government unnecessary ? 

The government of England, if I may use the expression, has 
nothing to do but to look on; every thing moves, every thing is 
regulated without requiring its aid. What would become of us 
in France, if we were left to the same liberty? We may com- 
pare the two nations to children sporting on the brink of a preci- 
pice; the English, by the help of their powerful aristocracy, have 


* Several of the incidents at the Court of Polycrates, have been taken 
from the fanciful work of M. Gail. 
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raised a barrier. which prevents. them from falling. over; we 
Frenchmen, too vain to admit the idea of danger, have been un- 
willing to take the same precautions against it ; but then, in order 
to be preserved from accidents, we are retained in leading strings, 
and cannot take a step without being accompanied by our guides. 
When, then, shall we place ourselves in a situation to do without 
their assistance ! 

Nothing can equal the simplicity of their manners. Whatever 
is advantageous, whatever adds to. the ease and pleasure of exis- 
tence, or lessens its inconveniences, appears to them worthy of 
adoption. Without affectation, they prefer utility to elegance. 
Soldiers, and even officers, are often met in uniform with round 
hats and umbrellas. A Frenchman would sooner die than appear 
in such accoutrements. This extreme simplicity does not ever 
leave them during the discussion of their greatest political ques- 
tions. The members of Parliament meet in their respective 
houses in complete undress: there they sit down by the side of 
their friends, without ceremony, keeping on their hats, if they 
find it more convenient. The discussion is usually carried on 
between the members most accustomed to speak, as it would be 
ina drawing-room; one suggestion produces another and another, 
till insensibly a member finds he has made a speech, when he 
only intended making a simple remark. It is thus that individual 
talents are elicited. A member who has never before spoken, 
communicates to his neighbour ina low voice, the reflections that 
a proposition produces in his mind: he is listened to with inte- 
rest, he develops his ideas, the circle of listeners is enlarged, he 
raises his voice a little, that he may be heard rather farther, si- 
lence gradually extends her influence round the circle, he gives 
the full extent of his voice, and becomes an orator. If he had 
been obliged to advance towards a tribune, pompously raised in 
the centre of the hall, and had had to support the awful sight of 
a numerous assembly disposing itself to listen to him, and to 
weigh all his words, he would have repressed the ideas he wished 
to have uttered, and the germ of his talent would have been nip- 
ped in the bud, for want of being unfolded by the gentle breath 
of public approbation. Another very remarkable effect of the 
simplicity of their manners, is the little ardor which they express 
towards even the most illustrious men in their country. The 
presence of a person cloathed with the highest powers or greatest 
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dignity, is unmarked in the circle he may enter; he is not the 
object of any attention or any particular homage. We do not 
see him surrounded by a crowd of flatterers, seeking by their 
calculating admiration, to curry favour, and sighing for a glance 
or a smile ; above all, we do not see the women thinking them- 
selves.bound to discharge the debt of public gratitude, surround- 
ing him with their fascinations, and overwhelming him with their 
flattering caresses and all the seductive charms of their enthu- 
siasm. I shall, perhaps, be accused of partiality, if I speak of 
English courtesy. The numerous marks of respect that they 
lavished on me, might appear to be caused by the object of my 
mission, which flattered their pride; but I was not always intro- 
duced as being sent by my government to study their laws; 
I was also received, simply as an individual travelling for my 
pleasure, and must acknowledge that at these times I have been 
the object of the most marked attentions. 

Their courage is not produced by the heat of blood, nor the 
effect of an immoderate desire for honours and distinctions. It 
is not impetuous, fierce, irresistible ; it is not fond of danger, nor 
does it invite fortune to offer perils, merely for the pleasure of 
braving them. It draws its source from reason and duty ; it is 
calm and solemn, like the sentiments which inspire it. They are 
not foolishly prodigal of their lives, like children who play with 
every thing, and attach importance to nothing ; they believe their 
existence is dear to their wives, and still dearer to their mothers, 
but they would sacrifice it like the Spartans at Thermopolz, with- 
out hesitation and without murmur, to the interest and glory of 
their country. The word of command of Nelson, at the battle 
of Trafalgar was, “ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
How he performed his, is well known. 

Their first pleasure is discussion and argument. Even their 
common conversations bear the appearance of debates; and in 
their private parties, they range themselves round the master of 
the house, as the members of the House of Commons take their 
places round the Speaker. The most trifling circumstance in 
which a number of persons may happen to be concerned, becomes 
the object of a regular assembly, which has its president, its se- 
cretary, its regulations, and wherein the order of speaking is punc- 
tiliously observed. Large rooms are frequently opened by spe- 
culators, to persons who are desirous of exercising themselves 
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in the talent of oratory, and for the trifling contribution that is 
paid at the door, they are at liberty to expatiate upon any given 
subject that may be proposed. 

In no part of the world has man shown himself more jealous 
of the power which has been given him over the whole creation 
than in England. There is not a corner of the kingdom in which 
he has not impressed the zeal of his genius and his will. At his 
voice the vallies have raised themselves to make the roads level, 
and the mountains have separated to give a passage to the numer- 
ous canals which unite the distant rivers, the various counties and 
the surrounding seas. In Scotland water is carried to the sum- 
mit of the hills ; and these new floods, astonished at the law which 
governs them, and suspended in the air by bridges and aqueducts, 
dash from well to well, cross rivers, and know no obstacle that 
can restrain their course. In fine, the English have given a soul, if 
we may so speak, to matter; and their machines execute by them- 
selves such wonderful works, that» they appear to be superior 
beings which have no occasion for the assistance of man. 

We meet in England young men who delight by their frank- 
ness, whose features appear to belong to the first ages of the 
world, and to have been transmitted from generation to generation 
intheir families, without being tainted by the corruption of the 
times, There is something singularly interesting in the calm of 
their physiognomy, the purity of their hearts, and the modesty of 
their demeanour. Nothing can equal the simplicity of their man- 
ners and even of their thoughts. J have known some who have 
preserved their innocence of mind, in the midst of all the seduc- 
tions of wealth, the dissipation of travel, and the vanities of the 
world. They are generally faithful husbands and fathers of large 
families, confining their pleasures to their own domestic circle. 

The English ladies almost err from the excess of the most 
desirable qualities of their sex. Their extreme gentleness and 
reserve give them, in the eyes of a forcigner, an appearance of 
submission and dependence which excites our uneasiness for their 
destiny. I have heard, nevertheless, that there are few women 
who have more empire over their husbands, or more authority in 
their families. They sometimes display a modesty and dignity 
in their manners, which is quite poetical. The custom of quit- 
ting the table before the gentlemen, and thus escaping from the 


lightness of conversation which wine inspires, proceeds from a 
VOL. xX $8 
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charming delicacy ; and from the same source arises the cus- 
tom they have when on a visit with their friends, of retiring at 
night with the ladies of the house, leaving their husbands chat- 
ting in the drawing-room for a short time before they rejoin 
them; for their modesty would be hurt if they were seen enter- 
ing their apartment with a man who was not to quit it until the 
next morning. A smile is always on their lips: it is the smile 
of benevolence, and never extends to coquetry. There are a 
thousand things that they would blush to understand, and if they 
even seek to divine the meaning of them, they conceal their ef- 
forts so well, that it is impossible to accuse them of it. They 
are never heard to support an opinion with warmth, or to dispute 
on any political or literary question, though they are, in general, 
well informed. ‘The charms of their mind, the variety and ex- 
tent of their knowledge, belong as exclusively to their husband 
as the graces of their person. Before a stranger they are silent, 
cold, and reserved. 

For this reason English society is heavy and monotonous com- 
pared with ours. With us the most correct female would only 
think herself obliged to preserve the personal fidelity which she 
has promised to her husband; and often bestows on another all 
her confidence, all her esteem, and all the treasure of her heart 
and mind. The graces of ner imagination, and even those of her 
person, belong to the whole circle of her acquaintance. She 
preserves her purity to him who has her faith; but she draws 
this engagement into the narrowest possible compass, and be- 
lieves herself at liberty to dispose of every attribute that is not 
strictly comprised in it. In this consists the charms of French 
society; the greatest portion of female graces are there in com- 
mon, and every one is admitted to a share of them, in proportion 
to the degree of intimacy he may enjoy in the circle wherein they 
are displayed. 

The meadows of England are peaceful and gloomy ; they invite 
to meditation. They absorb, rather than reflect, the light of the 
sun, which only warms them at intervals. How different from 
the brilliant fields of France, which, returning the splendour they 
receive, dispose all hearts to gayety and confidence. It is this 
delightful overflowing of the heart in man, I had almost said in 
things, which renders France so delightful a resort for foreigners, 
and makes them seek again with ardour this country of sunshine 
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and joy, where nature has scattered graces, kindness and delight, 
with as much profusion as she has planted flowers and fruits. 

The English boast of possessing the conveniences of life in the 
highest degree; but, if I may be permitted to enter into such mi- 
nute details, I must observe that their beds are bad, their cooking 
insipid and limited, their liquors unpalatable, their fruits always 
unripe, and their vegetables without flavour. Their different 
apartments are scantily provided with the most agreeable and use- 
ful articles of furniture; they have neither clocks, glasses nor 
drawers in them. They are placed one above another in every 
story of the house, and you enter them immediately from the 
landing of the stairs, without passing through even the smallest 
anti-room. The fires shed a most infectious odour, their drape- 
ries are without taste or elegance. What have they then? for, 
after all, their pretensions are not unjust. They have an exces- 
sive neatness, which supplies the place of all other refinements, 
and gives to those that they do possess an appearance of per- 
fection which it seems impossible to improve. 

They love much to travel. Alas! happiness is not made for 
man! They find in their families, and in their institutions, all the 
felicity which human beings can hope toattainon earth. As citi- 
zens, nothing can give them offence; the yoke of government 
never weighs heavily upon them. They have not to fear either 
the vexations of frown, or the contempt of high birth. Every 
thing by which they are surrounded, inspires them with a value 
for themselves, and for their professions; but this unalterable re- 
pose, which no griefs disturb, but such as are inseparable from 
human nature, this repose which seems written on their serene 
and dignified countenances, becomes at last intolerable. They 
resemble the fabulous gods, whose whimsical fancies led them 
to ramble upon earth. They depart, they precipitate them- 
selves into all the dissipations of foreign land; they yield for a 
short time to measures which they despise, and partake of the 
treacherous pleasures connected with them; but they preserve 
their hearts immaculate, and after having drunk deep of the cup 
of delight, they return home to their pure and innocent pleasures, 
and endeavour to support the insipidity which acts as a drawback 
upon the enjoyment of them. Such are the people against whom 
a certain class of writers have formed the project of exciting our 
animosity, by blaming them for all the misfortunes which the mad 
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enterprises of a despot have drawn upon us, a project odious and 
inhuman, and unworthy of the progress that civilization has made, 
and which unfortunately, finds in our ignorance and prejudices 
but too many chances of success. The causes which have ap- 
peared particularly to influence the minds of all the classes of 
the French nation against the English, have originated in the cru- 
elty with which the British government has treated the French 
prisoners during the last war, and in the Machiavelian conduct 
which they are reproached with having practised in India. The 
first of these causes acts move particularly on a people continual- 
ly exasperated by recitals full of hatred and revenge, on soldiers 
and sailors who have been confined for years in prison-ships; and 
the second on the higher classes, who are indignant at the cun- 
ning and barbarous policy that deems all means allowable which 
tend to the attainment of the object proposed. 

I own that, previously convinced, as every Frenchman is, that 
our nation is profoundly hated by the English, I had believed that 
it was in consequence of this hatred that they inflicted on our 
prisoners, in particular, such rigorous severity; but, when I had 
become, by personal experience, alle to appreciate the generous 
and active philanthropy of this people, I could not reconcile 
the contradiction between this general desire to alleviate human 
suffering, and their barbarous conduct towards our soldiers. I 
have spoken to several members of Parliament on the subject, 
and the answer I received was, that having no fortified places inthe 
interior to confine their prisoners in, and having no police organized 
to watch them, they were obliged to confine them in prison-ships, 
the only places of security at their disposal. This explanation 
may have some truth; but this necessity, even supposing it to 
be as urgent as it was represented to me, did not, at least, require 
that the prisoners should have been heaped together in such dis- 
proportionate numbers, and without regard to the sickness otca- 
sioned by such an accumulation; nor should they have been con- 
demned to the intolerable punishment of a total want of exercise, 
and of breathing an infected and never-purified air. Nothing ex- 
cites against Engiand such violent and such well founded hatred as 
this conduct, or reflects so indelible a stain of cruelty on the na- 
tional character. The contrast which the humanity of ali other 
nations towards their prisoners, affords to the severity exercised 
by the British government over theirs, is enough to make us ima- 
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vine that the English possess a kind of cruelty peculiar to them- 
selves ; and this idea makes their shores as gloomy to strangers 
as those of the Tauri. 

As to the conduct of government with respect to India, more 
extensive information on the subject than we can gain in Europe 
is necessary to enable us to judge of it. If exigency of circum- 
stances be sufficient to authorise injustice and perfidy, perhaps 
it may make excuses to itself, in the impossibility of ruling by 
any other means a population of one hundred millions, with twen- 
ty or thirty thousand Europeans. It is easy for the stronger party 
to be generous and magnanimous, or even for one who can at 
least make some resistance against his enemy; but what other 
weapons can absolute weakness oppose to strength, than those of 
artifice and skill ? 

Whatever opinion, however, we may entertain of the bad faith 
of the English government, the English themselves regard ours 
with as little esteem. The difference of our bankrupt laws, the 
detention during the last war of the English who were travelling 
in France either on business or pleasure, the confiscation of their 
goods, the tyranny and perfidy of our ancient treaties with the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe, have all made them regard our govern- 
ment as one, generally speaking, destitute of honour and integrity. 
It is astonishing what an impression has been made on their minds 
by the saying of Voltaire, that we were a people half tyger and 
half monkey ; moitié singe et moitie tigre. Incredible as such folly 
may seem, they have taken it literally, and absolutely consider us 
as a nation incapable of occupying itself with any thing serious, 
at once playing with trifles, and ready to devour any one who op- 
poses its whims. The scenes ever to be lamented, of the revolu- 
tion, and our entire submission to a military despotism, after all 
the ardour we had professed for liberty, have unfortunately con- 
firmed them in this absurd opinion ; and they donot consider that 
their own history, as well as that of almost any other nation, is fill- 
ed with contradictions and excesses no less condemnable. Not 
all the brilliant qualities which so eminently distinguish us, our 
amiable frankness, our easiness of access, our courage at once so 
impetuous, yet so noble and generous, our horror of venality and 
corruption, of which the revolution itself presented the most 
Striking instances, our manners, our gayety, our good humour, 
not all can reconcile them to us. Let us then, by the folly and 
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injustice of their prejudices against us, learn to correct our own 
against them, and to eradicate from our minds those feelings of 
dislike which originate only in ignorance. If we wish to learn 
liberty, we must study the English; and if we study them, we 
shall end by loving them. Let us establish an intellectual com- 
merce with them of discoveries and institutions, and make an ex- 
change of the produce of our genius and meditations, as well as 
of our lands and our industry. 

Already we have taken the organization of their juries and the 
plans of their new prisons into’ consideration ; and they are as 
anxious to make themselves acquainted with the admirable classi- 
fication of our laws, to imitate the elegance of our public buildings, 
and to attain the excellence of our artists. Long may this noble 
emulation continue : May each nation win from the other the se- 
cret of their enjoyments, their prosperity, and their happiness ; 
may they borrow of each other every thing that can improve their 
laws and their administration ; and in this happy intercourse we 
may hope that France, so rich in excellent laws, in knowledge, 
and in genius, will not be considered as the only party benefited. 





Art, Il].—Bruce on the Divine Being. 
(Concluded from page 74, Vol. IX.) 


Proposition VI. No human mind is the unchangeable cause of the 
beginning of changes. 


A HUMAN mind is the mind of a man. Now we know, from 
our own Consciousness, that we perform certain mental operations; 
(Ax. 3.) and from memory, judgment, and consciousness, we are 
certain, that many of these mental operations were existent at a 
certain time and not before. (Ax. 3.) If, however, they were 
not always existent, as we know they were not, they must have 
begun to exist, for otherwise they could not have existed at all. 
(Ax. 15.) These mental operations, which, therefore, have be- 
gun to exist, are changes: (Def. 4.) and the mind, whose opera- 
tions these changes are, must be the subject of which these 
changes are predicated. It is therefore a changeable being. 
Moreover, all men testify, that their minds are the subjects of 
similar mental operations, which are changes: and their testi- 
mony we cannot discredit. Every human mind, therefore, so far 
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as we have any knowledge at all, must be concluded to be a 
changeable being. And if every human mind is changeable, then 
no human mind is unchangeable; (Ax. 6. 17.) and no human 


mind is the unchangeable cause of the beginning of changes. 
(Ax. 6.) 


Proposition VII, Human minds are effects, which must have had 
an adequate cause of their existence. 


An Unchangeable Being, the cause of all changes, must have 
existed before the beginning of changes. (Prop. I.) No hu- 
man mind is this unchangeable being, which existed before the 
beginning of changes. (Prop. VI.) Yet human minds do 
exist, (Ax. 1.) and they did not exist before the beginning of 
changes. Since, then, they exist now, and did not exist before 
the beginning of changes, they must have begun to exist, for 
there was a time when they did not exist; and they could not 
have existed at all, had they not begun to exist. (Ax. 15.) These 
human minds which began to exist are effects; (Def. 1.) and 
must have had an adequate cause of their existence. (Ax. 8.) 


Propfiosition VIII. Human minds are creatures; and must have 
had a Creator. 


Human minds have been proved to be effects. (Prop. VII.) 
Now, several faculties for thinking, feeling, volition, and exertion, 
are inherent attributes which subsist in these effects; for were 
these faculties taken away, there would nothing remain, which is 
capable of thinking, feeling, volition and exertion ; and these ope- 
rations, of which we are conscious, could not exist, unless they 
could exist without an adequate cause. This results from the 
definition of a mental faculty, and from Axioms 3, 8. Since, 
therefore, the effects, which are called human minds, are things 
in which inherent attributes subsist, they are substances. (Def. 8.) 
and since they are substances which began to exist, they are crea- 
tures: (Prop. VII. and Def. 11.) and must have had a Creator, 
according to Def. 12. Prop. VII. and Ax. 8. 


Proposition IX. The Creator of human minds must be himself 
an intelligent being. 


Human minds are conscious of intellectual operations, which 
they actually perform. (Ax, 3.) A being that performs intellec 
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tual operations, we define to be an intelligent being. Human 
minds, therefore, are intelligent beings; and according to Prop. 
VIII. intelligent creatures. Now the Creator, who originated 
these creatures, must be either intelligent himself, or not intelli- 
gent himself. (Ax. 7.) If he is not intelligent himself he could 
not be the adequate cause of intelligent effects; but he has been 
proved to be the Creator of intelligent beings, and the cause of 
intelligent effects; he must, therefore, be an intelligent being, 
because it is not true, that he is not intelligent; and of course, 
the converse, that he is intelligent, must be true. (Ax. 7.) 


Proposition X. Human minds are defendent beings. 


According to Prop. VIII. they are creatures, which must have 
had a Creator. They began to exist, and were originated by 
another. (Def. 11, 12.) They are, therefore, dependent beings. 
(Def. 6.) 


Proposition XI, The unchangeable cause of all changes is an 
indefiendent being. 


Such a Being as the cause of all changes, exists. (Prop. II.) 
Had he been originated by another, he would have begun to exist, 
and would have been an effect; and so could not have been the 
unchangeable cause of all effects. He could not, therefore, have 
been originated by another, and if he was not originated by ano- 
ther, he is an independent being. (Def. 7.) 


Propfiosition XII. The unchangeable cause of all changes is God. 


This cause of all changes is the subject of the inherent attri- 
butes of unchangeability, immateriality, intelligence, eternity and 
independence: for we have proved, that these attributes belong to 
this cause, by Propositions II. III. IX. 1V. XI. and were they 
taken away, the Being would cease to be the unchangeable, im- 
material, intelligent, eternal and independent cause of all changes ; 
which is the thing intended when we affirm that they are inherent 
attributes. This cause, then, is a substance; (Def. 8.) a sud- 
stance unchangeable: (Def. 8. and Prop. II.) a substance which 
exists without having begun to exist; for beginning to exist 
would have been a change; and is, therefore, God. (Def. 13.) 

Whether we have completed a demonstration of the Being of 
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the true God; or have come nearer to one than Dr. Bruce, we 
must leave our readers to judge. 

Another course might be pursued, and a demonstration might 
be founded on the actual existence of motion. Let us proceed 
thus: 

We are conscious of many operations. (Ax.3.) We, who are 
conscious, really exist. (Ax. 1.) From our perception, concep- 
tion, and judgment, we have knowledge of motion in many per- 
ceptible objects. (Ax. 3, 4, 5.) Every motion is a change. 
(Def. 5.) Every change is an effect. (Ax. 11.) All changes, 
all motions, all effects, had a beginning. (Ax. 12.) Every effect, 
and of course the first effect, must have had an adequate cause: 
(Ax. 8.) and this adequate cause must have existed before the 
beginning of effects: (Ax. 10.) and of course, before the com- 
mencement of motion. 

Thus we have proved, that an adequate cause of each and 
every motion which has ever taken place in the universe, existed 
before the beginning of motion. 

This cause of the beginning of motion, we may proceed to 
show, is unchangeable; for otherwise he would be changeable ; 
(Ax. 7.) and then he could not have existed, as we have proved 
him to have done, before the beginning of changes, according to 
Ax. 10. It will follow as a corollary, that he must be unchange- 
able in his being, intelligence, immateriality, and all other inhe- 
rent attributes, which shall be demonstrated to belong to him. 

If we are erroneous in thinking that we have now made out a 
demonstration of the being of God, we have this for our consola- 
tion, that every one who would worship the Supreme Being ac- 
ceptably, may delieve that he exists, and will reward those who 
diligently seek him, upon credible testimony. No sooner did 
man begin to exist upon the earth, than his Maker instructed 
him in the doctrine of one Divine Being, the former of all bodies, 
and the Father of all created spirits. That there is a God, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, Adam told his children, and they 
transmitted the testimony of God concerning his own existence 
to their descendents, from generation to generation: so that it 
may be doubted, if there is an accountable being on earth, to 
whom the statement has not come by some tradition. Now this 
truth, being once stated, to an intelligent being, will. be as natu- 


rally admitted, as the axiom, that every cause must have had 
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some effect; and hence, all mankind have believed in the exis- 
tence of some Supreme Deity. 





Art. IV.—Lectures on Inflammation. By Joun Tuomson, 
M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. Pp. 549. Edin. 18)3. Philad. 1817. 


THE rapid progress recently made in surgical pathology embol- 
dens us to look forward to a period when that useful art, freed 
from the vague and hurtful theories by which its advancement has 
hitherto been retarded, shall rest entirely upon the basis of ration- 
al experience, and secure that universal respect, to which, when 
practised in a proper manner, it is so justly entitled. 

Like medicine, surgery has been so much vitiated by the dan- 
gerous absurdities with which the folly of men has frequently com- 
bined it, that it remains a matter of doubt how far, upon the whole, 
it was beneficial to mankind. If some were so fortunate as to 
receive benefit from its skilful application, and from the practi- 
tioner attending more to the knowledge which experience had 
taught him, than to the refinements and subtilties of a particular 
theory, others were doomed to suffer misery more dreadful than 
that from which it proposed to relieve them. Instead of improv- 
ing like other sciences with the accumulation of facts, every new 
description of them served only to render theory more obscure, 
and the practice founded upon it, of course, more uncertain. 
Without any definite rule to guide their operations, it is hardly to be 
wondered that among the practitioners of this art, one wild visionary 
hypothesis should succeed another, and, for a little while be receiv- 
ed as the credenda of the profession. While erroneous and limited 
views were entertained of the animal economy, every attempt at 
generalising facts must necessarily prove abortive. Hence, though 
the materials of knowledge were daily augmenting, real intelli- 
gence, so far from receiving any valuable accession, seemed to 
pursue a retrograde course. Bound down by a foolish reverence 
fer antiquity, and for prevailing customs, it was long ere the pro- 
fessors of the art could be persuaded to desert the beaten tract of 
their predecessors, and to attempt to explore a new one for them- 
selves. 7 

Relieved at length from the trammels of authority, reason once 
more assumed the ascendant, and the dawnings of future improv- 
ment became speedily discernible. Freedom from restraint was 
followed by a corresponding freedom of discussion, and surgery 
was soon enriched with much valuable and important information. 
The labours of the French Academy of Surgery opened a new 
era in the annals of this art, and many of our countrymen acquir- 
ed meritorious distinction by steadily pursuing the course they 
had pointed out. A spirit of inquiry was thus introduced, which 
has already been productive of the happiest results, and which, 
we fondly !.ope, will continue unsubdued while there remains one 
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anomaly which human ingenuity is adequate to explain. Much 
certainly has been done, but much still remains to be achieved. 
Our knowledge of aneurism, of hernia, and of various other dis- 
eases where surgical aid is required, has reached a very high de- 
gree of perfection, from resting our practice on the stable basis 
of anatomy ; but there is a multiplicity of instances where this is 
by no means the case, and where skill and art can do little or no- 
thing to assist the medicative powers of nature. 

Our knowledge of the nature of inflammation, that Proteus of 
surgery, has been much advanced by the enlightened labours of 
some late inquirers, and become in all respects more correctly 
defined; and, as the success of practice must always depend, ina 
great measure, upon an accurate acquaintance with the princi- 
ples, effects, and treatment of inflammation, it becomes absolutely 
necessary for every surgeon to be well apprised of the various 
improvements made in this department of the healing art. Every 
important operation depends, in no small degree, for success, on 
the proper treatment of the inflammatory symptoms which uni- 
formly ensue, and, if neglected, often produce the most distressing 
results. But itis not enough to be aware of the general nature of 
inflammation, and the remedies to be employed for its removal ; 
we must extend our inquiries to the minute differences which 
characterize its various species, and to the appearances which it 
exhibits when modified by variety of structure and function. 

Impressed with these views, we have always been prepared to 
receive with gratitude every respectable attempt to add to the im- 
provements already made on this interesting subject. Mr. John 
Hunter, to whose labours and genius the art owes much, has in- 
deed freed it from a great deal of the obscurity in which it was in- 
volved; but while he has presented us with many new and im- 
portant speculations of his own, he has failed to exhibit a com- 
prehensive and well-digested account of the labours of his pre- 
decessors and cotemporaries—a circumstance as necessary, and 
sometimes as important, as the most original discoveries. His 
reasonings are in general founded upon his own observations and 
experiments, and may be regarded as models of surgical investi- 
gation; but in a treatise professedly written on a particular sub- 
ject, where variety of opinion, when luminously stated, is often the 
surest road to the attainment of truth, we expect something more 
than the mere observations and discoveries of the author;—we 
expect a clear and impartial statement of what has been done by 
former writers, in as far as that may conduce to elucidate the 
point under discussion, and enable us to ascribe to the author the 
precise quantum of merit to which he is entitled. 

From the known character and abilities of the author of the 
work before us, we were induced to hope for much, and we are 
happy to say that our hopes have not been disappointed. Dr. 

homson has presented the profession with a learned, compre- 
hensive, and ingenious treatise, which will serve all the purposes 
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intended by it, and supply the place of other more expensive and. 
less useful publications. Here is exibited an example of that in- 
dustry and perseverance which can collect from various scattered 
sources whatever is most interesting and curious, and present it 
under a methodical form—of that modesty which never dogmati- 
cally obtrudes its own opinions—and of that genius which, under 
existing imperfections, can suggest new objects of research — 
Altogether, this work forms quite a counterpart to those rickety 
bantlings, the offspring of folly, ignorance, and petulance, with 
which the medical press is daily teeming, and may safely be re- 
commended to the profession as a fund of sober, temperate dis- 
cussion.—We shall now lay before our readers some account of 
the contents of this volume, interspersing our abstract with such 
remarks as our limits permit. 

In a very long introduction we have a statement given of the 
differences which have been considered as fixing the line of de- 
marcation between surgery and physic—of the origin of that di- 
vision—and of the nauseous disputes that have so long and so 
bitterly been maintained by the practitioners of these two kindred 
branches. Such a detail, though not strictly applicable as an ex- 
ordium to a treatise on inflammation, is still useful and amusing, 
as it shows how far the dictates of common sense are apt to be 
disregarded when they stand opposed to party views and interests. 
No point, we are firmly persuaded, admits of more complete proof 
than this, that physic and surgery are in their very nature, and 
always ought to be indissolubly combined, and that their absolute 
separation would be productive of the worst consequences. It 
was certainly superfluous to go into a prolix detail to prove what 
must instantly suggest itself, as next to self-evident, to the ve- 
riest tyro in medical science. 

The first chapter contains a definition of inflammation, given in 
almost the usual terms, and an accurate description of the phe- 
nomena by which it is accompanied and characterized.—F rom va- 
rjous circumstances, it appears probable that inflammation suffers 
modifications corresponding in some degree to the nature of the 
exciting cause. This connexion is no doubt liable to be disturb- 
ed from peculiarity of constitution and difference of climate, both 
of which are known to exert a powerful influence over most of 
the diseases to which the human frame is obnoxious ; but still we 
are inclined to believe, that two different causes operating upon 
the body in similar states will be productive of inflammation 
different in its character in each state. This point has not been 
investigated with that care and attention which its importance re- 
quires. The predisposing causes, Dr. Thomson justly remarks, 
modify the action of those which are considered as exciting, 
and ina great measure change the nature of the disease. Of this 
the gouty, rheumatic, scrofulous, and scorbutic diathesis, are ex- 
amples; and inflammation occurring in each of these states re- 
quires a particular mode of treatment. Dr. Thomson has stated, 
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as minutely as was necessary, the predisposing and exciting 
causes of inflammation; but had more of his time and attention 
been devoted to the point to which we have alluded, he would 
have rendered his work still more interesting, and probably afford- 
ed an explanation of some of those appearances which still con- 
tinue to puzzle our most experienced practitioners. 

What is the proximate cause of inflammation, or, in other 
words, what is the condition of the blood-vessels in this state ? 
This is a problem of considerable difficulty, and frequent attempts 
have been made to solve it. The dispute, however, which con- 
tending theories have engendered, remains undecided: and Dr. 
Thompson considers only ¢wo of the theoretical solutions which 
have been proposed, at all worthy of notice. For a full account 
of these hostile opinions we must refer to the work itself, and 
content ourselves with stating a few hints respecting the reason- 
ings of which each party makes use. 

The one hypothesis attributes inflammation to an increased ac- 
tion in the inflamed vessels, the other considers the inflamed ves- 
sels as acting with less force than the trunks from which they are 
derived. As a preliminary to the establishment of the first 
hypothesis, it must be proved that the minute vessels, in which 
inflammation has its seat, have a power of contracting upon the 
application of stimuli, independently of the action of the heart. 
Stahl, believing this to be the case, considered inflammation, as 
arising from an increased action of some artery or arteries, by 
which the blood is impelled into the lymphatic, colourless ves- 
sels; and that, wien this increased action takes place simultane- 
ously in all the vessels of the body, fever is the consequence, in 
the same manner as inflammation only results when it is confined 
toafew. Gorter says, that the heart cannot produce a greater 
velocity in one artery than in another, which is derived from the 
same trunk, and yet this happens during inflammation; conse- 
quently the blood in an inflamed state must have a vital action by 
which it is so impelled. These opinions have been adopted by 
succeeding pathologists; they gained the assent of Dr. Cullen, 
and were confirmed by the experiments of Hunter. That the 
minute blood-vessels are endued with such a_ power of action, 
was, notwithstanding the experiments of Haller, somewhat doubt- 
ful; and as the theory depended wholly upon the truth or false- 
hood of this position, it appeared to our author a matter of im- 
portance to attempt to ascertain a true state of the fact. Besides 
the multitude of facts and observations which render the position 
probable, the experiments of Dr. Thomson in 1 809, on the arteries 
in the web of the frog’s foot, have fortunately placed the matter 
beyond the reach of scepticism ; but we will have occasion imme- 
diately to refer to these experiments, and shall, therefore, forbear 
stating them at present. 

_ In support of the opinion that inflammation consists in an 
increased action of the vessels, the following facts and observa- 
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tions are adduced:—The increased force with which the artery 
leading to the inflamed part pulsates—the greater quantity of 
blood which it contains, and which it propels to a greater dis- 
tance—the increased action communicated to the whole sangui- 
ferous system, producing the diathesis fhlogistica—the diminution 
of inflammation consequent upon that of the heart and arteries ; 
and conversely. 

The opposite opinion, which supposes the action of the vessels 
diminished, was first stated by Vacca, the Italian physician. He 
supposes that inflammation never takes place but when there is a 
congestion of the blood in the part nearly in a state of rest ; that 
such a congestion cannot take place without an absolute or rela- 
tive debility of the part; and that, when any part is in a state of 
debility, semi-stagnation will not only take place, but a portion of 
the blood will necessarily be forced into the lateral, lymphatic, or 
capillary vessels. Similar ideas have occurred to several other 
physicians on this subject, particularly to Mr. Allen. 

According to Mr. Allen, late Lecturer on Physiology in Edin- 
burgh, the state of the circulation depends on the muscular ac- 
tion of the blood-vessels ; and this action may be very much va- 
ried, being equally and proportionally increased or diminished 
through the whole series; irregularly increased in one part of 
the series, while it is stationary or diminished in the succeeding 
part; or diminished in one part, while it is stationary or increased 
in a succeeding part. 

In the healthy state, the propelling and resisting powers are so 
exactly balanced, that the veins expel a quantity of blood equal 
to that received by the arteries, and thus congestion is prevented. 
If the propelling power be proportionally increased, the blood 
will flow with greater velocity; more blood will pass in a given 
time into the vessels, but they will at no given time contain more 
than the usual quantity of blood. Such an increased velocity is 
the consequence of violent exertion, by which the pulse is some- 
times raised from 70 to 140. This increased force, preceded by 
diathesis fhlogistica, constitutes general acute inflammation. 

The veins impel the blood sent into them by the arteries; but 
if their muscular force be diminished, the blood will be less 
rapidly transmitted. If this disproportion be within certain limits, 
no congestion will occur till some change takes place in the ves- 
sels; and this eventually happens, as in aneurism and palsy. If, 
again, the vascular action be irregularly increased or diminished 
—that is, increased in one part of the series, and diminished in 
the succeeding part—the vessels being extensible and elastic, 
the increase of velocity will vary with the increase or diminution 
of the impelling power: more blood will be carried into the ves- 
sels of the second series than can easily be returned to the heart ; 
congestion will take place, and increase till the impelling and re- 
sisting powers be in eqguilibrio. 

Hence, congestion will take place next the point of inordinate 
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action, and produce the first symptom of local inflammation. 
Simple congestion, however, is not sufficient to produce inflam- 
mation, but must be assisted by the stimulus of the blood exciting 
the vessels to frequent but ineffectual efforts to restore the bal- 
ance of the system. Increased action is admitted to take place 
by both parties. The dispute concerns the seat of that action. 
The one contends for a simple increase of action, the other for 
diminished action in the inflamed vessels, accompanied with in- 
creased action in the surrounding vessels. If this last assertion 
respecting the state of the blood-vessels be admitted, (and Dr. 
Thomson does not see on what grounds it can be denied,) the fol- 
lowing conclusions necessarily result: That an equally increased 
force in the vessels of any part will increase the velocity of the 
blood in that part, and the quantity transmitted through it, while 
the quantity contained will remain the same: That greater force 
of contraction in the capillary tubes than in the vessels from which 
they were derived, will tend to diminish the quantity of blood which 
they contain, and prevail over distention, unless some resistance 
be opposed to the venous circulation: That a stronger contrac- 
tion in the trunks than the branches will cause congestion in the 
branches, and, in certain circumstances, give rise to inflam- 
mation, during which the disproportion between the muscular 
power of the minute and larger vessels must still continue: And 
that a diminution of force in a large artery, while the force of the 
heart remains unaltered, will produce flaccidity and unfrequent 
pulsations, and be followed by all the effects which in general at- 
tend languid circulation. 

We formerly had occasion to remark, that Dr. Thomson had 
found by experiment that the minute vessels are endowed with 
an independent contractile power ; but the experiments by which 
that fact was ascertained led to conclusions which militated 
strongly against many of the received opinions respecting the 
circulation in the smailer arteries of animals, and established 
some new and unexpected facts concerning the effects produced 
upon the arteries by the local application of stimuli. When made 
to act on the arteries on the web of a frog’s foot, some of these 
stimuli produced no sensible change; some excited manifest con- 
tractions, and an increased force of circulation; and others were 
accompanied with a manifest dilatation of the arteries to which 
they were applied. Weak volatile alkali produced distinct con- 
tractions of the vessels, and solutions of common salt as uniformly 
produced dilatations. Solutions of salt induced a state closely 
resembling inflammation, and increased circulation in the veins, 
arteries, and capillaries ; sometimes increased in the arteries and 
veins, and diminished in the capillaries, and sometimes diminished 
in all. From these experiments Dr. Thomson draws the follow- 
ing conclusions, which we give in his own words: 


‘ The state produced by the application of the salt exhibited the appear- 
ance of inflammation, though in most instances, like the redness excited in 
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the act of blushing, it lasted only for a very short period of time: This pe- 
riod, however, was very variable in different frogs, and in the same frog 
under different circumstances. It seemed to increase in length in propor- 
tion to the weakness of the animal, and to the number of times which the 
salt had been applied. Conceiving the state which is induced by it in the 
web of the frog’s foot to be analogous to inflammation, I am inclined to infer, 
from the results of the experiments which I have related, First, That the 
velocity of the blood, so far from being always diminished in inflamed ves- 
sels, is often increased, particularly in the commencement of inflammation : 
and that this increase of velocity may continue in the capillarv vessels from 
the commencement to the termination of thatstate. This increased circula- 
tion occurs, I am inclined to believe, in a greater or lesser degree, in that 
state which has been denominated active inflammation. Secondly, That a 
diminished velocity in the circulation through the inflamed capillary vessels 
may take place in the very commencement of inflammation, and may con- 
tinue during the existence and progress of that state. Thirdly, That this 
diminished circulation in the inflamed capillary vessels takes place, however, 
more frequently in the progress than at the commencement of inflamma- 
tion in healthy and strong persons ; and that it is probably a state which 
occurs in those inflammations which have been denominated passive. This 
inference, I am inclined to believe, is warranted by the diminution of velo- 
city produced in the arterial branches by repeated applications of salt, or 
even in the weakened animals by a single application. If this view of the 
state of the circulation in inflamed vessels be just, it will follow that inflam- 
mation is- sometimes attended by an increased, and at others by a diminished 
velocity, in the circulation through the capillary vessels of the inflamed part, 
and consequently that neither of these two states ought to be included in 
the definition which we give of inflammation.’ Pp. 88, 89. 


The changes which inflammation in any organ or part of the body 
produces upon the constitution, are the next subject of inquiry. 
Our limits will not permit us to follow Dr. Thomson through the 
various topics to which the subject leads ; and we must therefore 
refer our readers to the work itself. We cannot, however, avoid 
noticing the accurate and useful observations on the inflammatory 
symptomatic fever, as compared with other idiopathic fevers. 
That this fever is not uniform, but, under particular circumstan- 
ces, liable to considerable variation, is well known; but the nature 
of this variation, and its connexion with the circumstances which 
modify the symptoms of other fevers, have not hitherto been the 
subject of particular attention. Dr. Thomson has stated some facts 
which tend to prove that the symptomatic is liable to be affected 
by the same causes which influence idiopathic fevers. We ex- 
tract the following observations. 


‘ Whether,’ he observes, ‘ the bilious or gastric fever, induced by so many 
local diseases, resembles the bilious remittent fevers of practical authors, is 
a point which has not hitherto, I believe, been inquired into; but, from the 
prevalence of bile which occurs in the prime vie during the symptomatic as 
well as the idiopathic fevers of this name, I am inclined to believe that a re- 
semblance will be found to exist also in the kind, order, and progress of other 
symptoms of these fevers. Are symptomatic, gastric, and bilious affections, 
more frequent in those districts in which bilious. remittent fevers prevail, 
than in districts where these fevers are unknown? Or do the symptomatic 
fevers attendant upon inflammatory affections assume the character and type 
of the endemical fevers of the districts in which they occur??? Pp. 105, 106. 
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When the means employed to procure a resolution of inflam- 
mation have failed of success, the consequences to which it gives 
rise are different in different structures, and under variety of cir- 
cumstances. The first of these varieties is what is called by Mr. 
Hunter adhesive inflammation, by which he meant not only a par- 
ticular mode in which inflammation occurring in certain struc- 
tures terminates, but that power by which wounds are healed, or 
by which parts divided either by accident or design, are again re- 
united to each other without the intervention of suppuration. 
This process is most distinctly observed in solutions of continuity, 
without any Communication with the external air, as in the re- 
union of fractured bones and ruptured tendons, By the sudden 
and violent division of these textures, blood is always effused, 
and if the contusions be not severe, nor the quantity of extrava- 
sated blood great, quick absorption takes place, and is followed 
by the approach of the divided parts. Ina few hours the divided 
surfaces become covered with a substance resembling coagulated 
lymph, or fibrine of the blood. The same appearances are ob- 
served in simple incised wounds, the edges of which have been 
brought quickly into contact, and retained so for a ‘considerable 
time ; for, upon such a wound being torn open, the edges are found 
covered with a substance resembling animal jelly, which is sup- 
posed to be produced by the capillary arteries of the divided sur- 
faces assuming a new mode of action, and changing their func- 
tions to secreting instead of circulating organs. 

Blood-vessels next penetrate the effused lymph, and a free cir- 
culation is quickly established between the opposite surfaces; but 
the precise manner in which these vessels shoot into the inter- 
mediate substance is not as yet exactly ascertained, The ex- 
periments of Duhamel prove that the divided vessels inosculate 
directly, and do not merely pass each other. From observing the 
phenomena of reunion in the vessels of the eye, which had been 
divided in cases of violent ophthalmia, Mr. Hunter conceived that 
the larger vessels, which had been divided gradually, approach 
and unite. The conclusion to which the observation of the same 
circumstances has led Dr. Thomson is this, that by their retrac- 
tion, the effusion of coagulated lymph, and consequent adhesion, 
the larger vessels are permanently closed, and the folds of small 
branches, prolonged inte the intermediate space, become the 
channels of communication between the larger trunks. 

By a knowledge of this process, Celsus, Galen, and gon, 
were enabled to repair mutilations of the nose, lips, and ears, 
merely by paring the callous edges, bringing them into contact, 
and retaining them together till they become united. A new 
and bolder method of repairing noses, however, began to be prac- 
tised in Italy about the middle of the sixteenth century. It con- 
sisted in raising a flap of skin from the arm, and then sticking it 
to the mutilated part, and fashioning it into the shape of a nose. 


Alexander Benedictus, who first took notice of this practice, re- 
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marks, ‘ that these new noses bear all the cold of winter ;’ and 
very properly subjoins a caution,‘ that they should not be too 
severely pulled, lest they yield aud come away.’ 

We cannot venture t) hazard any opinion on the following ac- 
count of a great master in the art of nose-mending, Gaspar Tal- 
licotius: 


* Never was a surgeon more zealous in his profession, nor perhaps more 
successful in any operation, than 7% //icotzws seems to have been in repairing 
noses, an art which, from the numerous improvements he had introduced 
into it, he seems, in some parts of his writings, to consider as almost exclu- 
sively hisown. In reading the works of this author, one is at a loss whether 
to admire most the patient suffering of those upon whom he operated, or 
the indefatigable industry by which his cures were accomplished. It has 
been said that the reality of his cures was denied, and his art derided by his 
cotemporaries; but of this, after some research, I can find no proof, though 
I have met with severa! proofs to the contrary. Fabricius Hildanus mentions 
the case of a young girl who had her nose cut off, and repaired in the Tal- 
licotian manner, by a surgeon of Zausanne, of the name of Giffors. Hildanus 
says that he had often seen and examined this nose, and that, after sixteen 
or seventeen years, it had remained as sound asever Fienus, in his Libra 
Chirurgici Duodecem, &c. published at Frankfort in 1640, treats very fully, 
in his twelfth book, of the manner of repairing noses by a flap of skin taken 
from the arm; and, after enumerating the different authors who had men- 
tioned this mode of practice in their writings, says expressly, “ I can testify 
that Gaspar Tallicotius, professor of surgery in the Academy of Bologna, has 
restored many noses by this art, some of which I have seen restored, and 
others in the way. of being so.” 

‘ The practice survived its author, and was successfully followed by others. 
Curtin, one of his disciples, affirms, with great exultation, that, by the assis- 
tance of God, he had made such proficiency in this art, as to repair not a 
few noses both in Sici/y and other places.’ 


The length to which this article has extended, renders it neces- 
sary to sum up very concisely the contents of the succeeding 
chapters of this comprehensive volume.—-The phenomena which 
suppuration exhibits when it occurs in different structures, and 
under different circumstances—the various opinions respecting 
the formation of fus, which have at different times been received 
into the schools of medicinc—the manner of treating the local and 
constitutional symptoms to which the formation of purulent mat- 
ter gives rise—the process of ulceration, as exhibited in the pro- 
gress of matter toward the surface of the body, in the removal 
or absorption of extraneous substances, in the separation of dead 
from living parts, as takes place in mortification, and in the re- 
moval of portions of bone, or even of whole bones—the process 
by which abscesses are healed, and other losses of substance re- 
paired—the formation of granulations in different textures, and 
the re-formation of these textures—the nature, causes, and treat- 
ment of the vast variety of ulcers that fall daily under inspection, 
and which vary so much in appearance as to have defied every 
attempt to impose upon them any scientific arrangement—the 
appearances which ulcers assume when acted upon, or produced 
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by specific poisons—form altogether a group of objects so in- 
teresting to the surgeon and pathologist, that any attempt on our 
part to do more than merely enumerate them would not only con- 
fuse the reader, but do injustice to the author. It is in tracing 
these processes that the helping hand of nature is observed, and 
that the surgeon becomes acquainted with the part which he can 
act with safety, and with a probability of success. Some have 
been so stupid as to attribute, to what has been called the power 
of medicine, almost every cure that has been performed, when 
their practice was successful only im so far as it either assisted or 
did not counteract the salutary operations of nature. The peru- 
sal of these chapters in the work before us will, we are assured, 
dispel for ever so vain a delusion, if any such now exists among 
the practitioners of medicine, and will confirm the important fact, 
that in many cases it is only by assisting nature in her own salu- 
tary processes, or by moderating these when they become violent, 
ihat we bring about those happy results, which, in the original 
state of man, unassisted nature usually compasses with safety. 

A particular species of ulcer, which was first described by Pon- 
teau, has of late years attracted considerable attention. It occurs 
frequently in hospitals, and has received the name of hospital 
gangrene, putrid or malignant ulcer. Though many accurate 
histories of the disease have been published, yet it is, at sea, fre- 
quently mistaken for the scorbutic ulcer, and treated as such; 
and it has been known to commit considerable ravages in our 
public hospitals without its existence being even suspected. The 
diagnosis is, however, according to our author, neither difficult 
nor uncertain. From the scorbutic ulcer it may be distinguish- 
ed by attention to the circumstances in which it occurs, to the 
general state of the body, and to the constitutional symptoms with 
which it is accompanied. The fever excited by hospital gangrene 
is frequently violent, while the scorbutic ulcer is never attended 
with fever. The effect, too, of the treatment will in general 
quickly show the nature of the disease; and if any doubt remain, 
the disease, provided it occur to any extent, will be characterized 
by its contagious nature. 

Mortification is the only other termination of inflammation 
which remains to be noticed. This term, according to our au- 
thor, has been used without much precision by most writers. 
Hence, the terms mortification, gangrene, and sphacelus, have by 
some been used indiscriminately, and by others employed to de- 
note different stages of the same affection. Our author retains 
the word mortification as a general term to distinguish the whole 
series of phenomena which occur from the first apparent diminu- 
tion to the complete extinction of the vital powers, To that stage 
of mortification in inflamed parts in which the blood continues to 
circulate, and the nerves to retain a portion of sensibility, he gives 
*he name of gangrene; and uses the second, sphacelus, to signify 
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that state in which the blood ceases to circulate, sensibility is 
lost, and the vital powers become extinct. 

Mortification is most frequently inet with after acute inflam- 
mation, and it is in these cases that its progress through the dif- 
ferent states is most distinctly observed. Sphacelus is sometimes 
said to occur spontaneously, that is, without being preceded by 
inflammation; but such an opinion Dr. Thomson conceives to 
have originated in inattention to the primary symptoms of such 
mortifications. In that kind of mortification which attacks the 
toes, and which Mr. Pott has so well described, he believes that 
the two states may be distinguished, and that tension, pain, and 
other symptoms of inflammation, will be found on its first appear- 
ance. This kind of inflammation, which is considered by our 
author as preceding every sphacelation or death of a part, he pro- 
poses to designate by the title of gangrenous inflammation; and 
whatever at present may be the general opinion upon the point, 
we are pretty well assured that further investigation will strengthen 
his opinion. 

The constitutional symptoms which gangrene produces are 
similar to those which accompany the different kinds of inflam- 
mation, but the local symptoms vary with the nature or texture 
of the organ or part effected. Gungrene, in the cutaneous tex- 
ture, exhibits a course of symptoms different from those which 
occur when it affects the ligaments and fasciz.; and in cellular 
textures there is an irresistible tendency to sphacelus in almost 
every case. Differences, too, appear when gangrene attacks 
mucous membranes, absorbent glands, and other textures and 
organs of the body. Arteries are endowed with so much vital 
energy as seldom to be destroyed by mortification; and the cir- 
cumjacent parts are sometimes destroyed to the distance of some 
inches, while the artery remains entire. No cases of gangrene 
or sphacelus attacking the lungs are to be found on record; and 
those which some modern authors have seen, or pretend to have 
seen, will require further confirmation. 

The descriptions in this part of the work are particularly well 
executed. The account of that species of gangrene which arises 
from the use of spoiled rye, is uncommonly interesting and curi- 
ous. Our author has given more scope to his own mind in this 
than in most other parts of the work, and has infused into it a 
spirit and vigour of which there is, on many occasions, a remark- 
able deficiency. 

On the general treatment of mortification we have nothing to 
say; but, when sphacelus attacks a limb, it becomes a question, 
at what time ought amputation to be performed? In wounds 
liable to be affected with mortification, amputation ought, accord- 
ing to the generally received notion, to be performed either be- 
fore the local and constitutional symptoms appear, or when the 
mortification has stopped, and the constitutional symptoms sub- 
sided. Dr. Thomson quotes a passage from Cheselden’s Anatomy 
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to show, that in the opinion of that eminent surgeon, any opera- 
tion performed while the mortification is in a progressive state, 
will not only be useless, but mischievous. Pott and others have 
strenuously protested against such a practice, and their authority 
has been implicitly submitted to in this country. In France, 
however, an opposite practice has been introduced, and prosecut- 
ed with vigilance, by Larrey and other military surgeons. Such 
a difference of opinion on so important a matter cannot fail to ex- 
cite the attention of the profession in general; and it appears to 
us very strange that our author should have passed, without re- 
mark, the opinions and practice of the celebrated Larrey.* Igno- 
rant of them he could not well be, and they are as much connect- 
ed with the ‘subject of inflammation, and as interesting, as some 
other subjects which he has chosen to discuss minutely. On 
arriving at this part of the work, we felt an unusual degree of 
disappointment, as a hope had arisen in our minds that a key 
would have been provided for the reconciliation of contending 
opinions, 

Of the two last chapters, which treat of the effects of heat and 
cold when applied to the body, we have nothing particular to re- 
mark. 

We now take our leave of this volume, entertaining a high 
opinion of the talents of its author, and the care which he has be- 
stowed in elucidating his subject. The work has its faults, but 
these are obliterated by its many excellencies. Though it be 
sometimes tedious and redundant, it is always sensible and per- 
spicuous.—Dr. Thomson informs us that these Lectures were 
published chiefly for the use of those who attend the excellent 
course of lectures which he is in the practice of giving; but it 
is certainly calculated to be much more extensively useful, and 
ought to be in the hands of every scientific surgeon. We trust 
that the reception of this valuable mass of information will be 
such as to encourage Dr. Thomson to advance in the field of in- 


quiry into which he has entered,-and in which he is capable of 


achieving so much ; and that the honour of making still further 
additions to the general stock of medical science, and of freeing 
the profession from any remains of prejudice which may still 


cling to it, to the injury of the community and the disgrace of 


surgery, is one of the objects nearest his heart. 





* M. Larrey’s work has been translated by Dr. R. W. Hall, one of the Pro- 
fessors in the University of Maryland. 
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Art. V.—Quarrels of Authors ; or, some Memoirs for our Lite- 
rary History, including Specimens of Controversy to the Reign 
of Elizabeth. By the Author of the “ Calamities of Authors.” 
3 vols. 8vo. Pp. 308, 316, 320. London, 1814. 10s. New- 
York, 1814. $2. 


Tue transition from reading to writing, from the acquisition to 
the communication of knowledge, is so extremely easy, that many 
become authors, as some adventurers in business become traders, 
solely upon the credit and capital of others. A temporary suc- 
cess is in both cases possible ; but the first breath of public sus- 
picion dissolves the delusion, and produces insolvency. Although 
a certain quantity of merit must be conceded to him who arranges 
and systematizes—-who reduces into treatises and dissertations the 
various and wnavoidably heterogeneous contents of the memory 
and of the writing-desk—although something analogous to that 
power or principle which in chemistry is termed affinity, must be 
exhibited, in operating order, however incomplete—adhesion, 
however imperfect—congruity, however imaginary—amongst 
discordant and opposing materials; yet as this is a process which 
every mind performs, if not in the best manner, at least in the 
way most easy and agreeable for itself, we cannot in conscience 
award to Mr. D’Israeli any higher praise in the present Instance, 
than that of having ‘ encumbered us with help,’ in matters re- 
specting which we were sufficiently competent to think and to 
judge without his assistance; nor can we persuade ourselves 
that the sum of useful knowledge, or of correct feeling, would 
have been much reduced, had the whole publications of this se- 
cond-hand retailer in literature and erudition been hitherto with- 
held from the public. It is by multiplying the forms, without 
increasing the substance of knowledge—by combining, mixing, 
and new-arranging the contents of former publications, that this 
author has contrived to obtain a kind of artificial and trembling 
celebrity amongst the drawing-room readers and literary dilettanti 
of the day. ‘There are instances, indeed, in which the absence 
of novelty and original writing is redeemed by a fine taste, anda 
clear discriminating understanding—in which the learning of other 
times comes transmitted to us like bullion cleared of earth, puri- 
fied from alloy, changed in form, and receiving a kind of curren- 
cy from the mint through which it has passed; but, in the case 
before us, this process seems to have been reversed. The ma- 
terials are selected without much reference to taste, and adduced 
in illustration of positions which are either absurd in themselves, 
or incapable of receiving support from the facts adduced. There 
is so much repetition of old stories, stale jests, and thread-bare an- 
ecdotes, respecting well-known authors; and, on the other hand, so 
protracted and vexatious a circumstantiality about others whose 
names have been long consigned to merited obliyion—so much 
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of what we do not wanr, and of what we do not wish to know, that 
the predominant feelings which we experienced in reading the 
‘Quarrels of Authors’ was weariness and disgust. 

After this broad and sweeping censure, our readers, as well as 
our author, have a right to demand an explanation, and to require 
us to substantiate the charge we have preferred. With this re- 
quest we do not find it difficult to comply. 

We are informed by our author himself, that ‘ both the Calami- 
ties and the Quarrels of Authors form only separate portions of 
an extended view of the literary character ;’* so that, if we are to 
understand Mr. D’Israeli in the most obvious sense of his ex- 
pressions, in order to our obtaining an extended view of the litera- 
ry charaeter, we have only to consider it under the twofold and 
melancholy aspect of calamities and quarrels—a view to which, 
we charitably hope, Mr. D’Israeli himself forms an appropriate 
und distinguished exception. But if we understand him as re- 
ferring to these two features as constituting only part of an un- 
finished picture, we must be allowed to express some degree of 
alarm for ourselves and for the public with reference to the end 
of all this. In order to complete this plan, we do not see any 
good reason why we may not expect to have separate and wordy 
publications, like the present and the foregoing, on the religion of 
autiors, on their friendships, on their loves, on their courtships, 
on their amusements, on their intrigues, on their sobriety, on their 
intemperance ; and, in skort, on all those varied relations in which 
authors, like other men, stand to each other, to the society to 
which they belong, and to the Being whom they either do, or are 
bound to worship; nay, we are of opinion, that separate chapters 
on the sleep, food, drink, and clothing of authors, might justly be 
admitted into a plan which has for its object the full development 
of the book-making character. In imitation of some of our elder 
brethren, who have acquired a notorious facility in the, discovery 
of eras, we may venture to announce this as a new efa in the his- 
tory of literature. By this improved method, many inconveniences, 
which those who have hitherto attempted the delineation of cha- 
racter have experienced, will be avoided. Instead of overpower- 
ing the eye of the spectator by an union of different and mixed 
colours, all combining in the production of one general effect, 
termed character—instead of attempting that nice adjustment, that 
proportioned and relative arrangement of light and shade, on 
which the verisimilitude of any delineation has hitherto been 
thought to depend—instead of adopting this obsolete, synthetical 
method, in which so many have failed of success, Mr. D’Isracli, 
by a contrary plan of analysis, presents us with a full and distinct 
view of all the colours which are made use of in portraying a 
character. He points to the various faints out of which a resem- 
blance may be produced, and wishes us to believe he has present- 





* See Preface, p. 3. 
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ed us with a picture; he refers us to an‘attentive consideration of 
the different prismatic colours, with the view of affording us a just 
conception of their combined effect. However ingenious and 
simple this mew method may appear, we must be permitted to 
state one smaii objection to its usefulness; for really it does oc- 
cur to us, that as the different affections of authors, their likings 
and dislikings, their loves and their friendships, their calamities 
and their quarrels, enter in a combined form into their charac. 
ters, and are not unfrequently cotemporary ; as the passions and 
prejudices of all men, whether writers or readers, are modified 
and directed, softened or exasperated, by the operation of some 
other opposing or aiding passion or prejudice acting conjunctly 
and simultaneously—as all this happens to be undeniably true, 
we will be pardoned if we aver, that we do not clearly compre- 
hend why that should be disjoined in the copy which is united in 
the original—why that should be true, coming from the pen of 
D'Israeli, which has no foundation in nature. 

There are some cases in which knowledge is folly, and igno- 
rance is wisdom. Who, for example, that has felt that fervid 
and exalted strain of piety which runs through every sentence 
and page of the unfortunate Logan, would wish to know any thing 
of the conduct of the man inconsistent with the sentiments of the 
author? There are few individuals, we may safely assert, who 
feel themselves much gratified by the many attempts which have 
been made to throw suspicion, and even obloquy, on the charac- 
ter of the inimitable Burns. After rising from the harmonious 
numbers and exalted sentiments of Pope, who desires to know 
that his life was less harmonious, or his conduct less exalted ? 
We thank not the biographer of the foibles of Addison for throw- 
ing any new light on that jealousy of rival talent, and blindness 
to cotemporary merit, with which this elegant and popular 
teacher of rational morality and genuine piety has been some- 
times chargéd. All these allegations may be true; but they are 
truths which give us uneasiness, and which produce no good; 
but which, on the contrary, tend directly to lessen in us our re- 
gard for certain truths, and virtues, and sentiments, which the 
works of these men are well calculated to inculcate and inspire. 
Whilst we contemplate with admiration those great names which 
have instructed and exalted their species by works, the produc- 
tion of cool reflection and sober calculated wisdom, it is not fair, 
it is not philosophical, and surely it is not generous, to bring 
against them, with a fiend-like assiduity, those little errors and 
inconsistencies into which thoughtlessness and passion some- 
times hurry the best of men. Yet Mr. D’Israeli has, to a cer- 
tain extent, been guilty of this very crime. He has gathered 
from every quarter, extracted from every efthemeral review, pam- 
phlet, newspaper, or even traditionary report, all those bicker- 
ings, and heats, and jealousies, which, to say the Jeast, had much 
better have remained safely locked up in the author’s desk 
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amongst the rest of his /iterary curiosities. We have no patience 
for such apoligies as—‘ the truth must be told, however disa- 
greeable, or hurtful, it may be.’ It was by similar averments 
that Mr. Hume, some years ago, prefaced an attempt to destroy, 
not only our belief in God, but even in the evidence of our senses. 
‘ Horum, semper ego optaverim pauperrimus esse bonorum.’ 
But, independently of the injury which is thus done to individuals, 
why, we would ask, this clumsy three-volumed disquisition upon 
quarrels atall? Had Mr. D’Israeli fulfilled his promise to the pub- 
lic on a former occasion,* this particular calamity could not have 
been overlooked ; for surely, of all the curses which disobedience 
has entailed upon us, there is none which has so direct and mani- 
fest a tendency to blast every enjoyment, and disseminate widely 
the seeds of calamity, as this very disposition to wrangle and quar- 
rel, and contend with each other. This principle, admitted into 
paradise and the garden of peace, becomesa source of inquietude 
and contention ;—removed from the earth, and all the images of 
the golden times,—the peace-speaking and inspired descriptions 
of the poet and the prophet rush immediately and irresistibly on 
the imagination and the heart. Why, then, amidst the former 
enumeration of the enemies of the happiness of authors, was this 
leader of the‘ unhallowed multitudes, this Goliah of the Philis- 
tines, passed over in silence ?—or, if this subject must now have 
a place, what are the mighty benefits to arise from its discussion, 
sufficient to counteract or to atone for the evil which we have al- 
ready alluded to? There is something so revolting to all that is 
peaceable and amiable in our nature in the very circumstance of 
raking up and collecting together, from every musty corner and 
dark recess, the very dust and refuse of character, that nothing 
but the most imperious necessity, the absolute impossibility of 
accomplishing his purpose otherwise, could, we should suppose, 
have induced our author to adopt this harsh, and, we must add, 
inauspicious measure. And what, after all, is the purpose to the 
accomplishment of which such means are necessary? It is, as 
we are again and again informed, with the view of giving us ‘ an 
enlarged view of the character of authors.’ This, then, brings us 
to the point, namely, to determine whether the means adopted 
can in any degree effect the end proposed. In our humble 
opinion, nothing can be more unlikely; for if any thing charac- 
teristical of the species can at all be inferred from the quar- 
rellings of a few authors, it is plain that this must consist in 
some specific and determinate difference betwixt their quarrels 
and those of other men, or other societies of men. Now, we 
would humbly presume to inquire of Mr. D’Israeli, how authors 
are characterized by their quarrels? Do authors quarrel, as 
wolves fight, in companies? and, if so, what particular mode 
of conjunct warfare do they adopt? Or, if they contend indivi- 
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dually, in what respects do their separate contentions differ 
from those of John and Thomas, William and Mary? One man 
disobliges another, or one man, from a real or supposed injury, 
takes offence at another ;—the quarrel is begun ; if it should hap- 
pen to be in the town of Tipperary, or Baltimore, it may end in 
blows ; if in the Congress, it may evaporate in speeches: if it takes 
place on the turf, pistols must decide it; or if betwixt two rival au- 
thors, it will probably issue from the press in all the dignity, and 
with all the permanency, of printed character. On the other hand, 
one socicty of men falls foul of another, or they quarrel amongst 
themseives—tailors with apprentices, surgeons with physicians— 
or the united supporters of one fraternity become suddenly the 
divided advocates of separate institutions. In all these and other 
similar instances, the invariable and natural consequence is the 
same ; each party thinks itself in the right, and its opponents in 
the wrong. This they tell to their friends, to their neighbours, 
and, if they can find access to the means, not untrequently to the 
public likewise. The mere circumstance, therefore, of printing, 
and thus ina manner eternizing, their quarrels, though it may 
have afforded Mr. D’Israeli an opportunity of compiling a book 
on the subject, forms no peculiar or characteristical feature in the 
history of authors. 

Of all the subjects, then, upon which Mr. D’Israeli could have 
fixed, with the view of accomplishing the end he proposes, that 
of the * Quarre/s of Authors’ seems the least fitted, by its very 
nature, to answer his expectations. The fact is, that all men, 
and all societies of men, exhibit nearly the same features when | 
under the influence of passion. It is to the operation of habits 
arising out of the artificial customs and institutions of society, that 
we are to trace those peculiarities and diversities by which men, 
and classes of men, are distinguished from each other. With- 
draw the robe of office, the garb of habit, the reflected colouring 
imparted by objects with which we are conversant, the rouge and 
the paint of fashion, trade, profession, manner of life ;—strip the 
lawyer, the physician, and the parson, of all their appropriate 
badges, by putting them under the influence of some natural and 
original passion or feeling, and you no longer behold the profes- 
sion, but the man—the general, but the individual character. 

But perhaps Mr. D’Israeli does not mean to give us the ¢ Q uar- 
rels of Authors’ as a specimen of a whole, but merely as a piece 
of the private history of so many individuals, from which we are 
permitted to draw no conclusions beyond the facts and instances 
adduced. In this view, we have every thing to object, both to 
the object and execution ;—to the object, inasmuch as it tends 
to establish no general principle, while it evidently points to indi- 
vidual injury ;—to the execution, because, as we formerly hinted, 
the information with respect to most of the characters, which are 
generally known, is already in a great measure in the possession 


» of our readers; and because, however deeply we may be agitated 
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by the contentions of Warburton, of Pope, or of Bentley, we 
really can take little interest in the Billingsgate of Sztuédée, of 
Warwick,* Sir John Birkinhead,t or Cross, Vicar of Great 
Chew.} 

The natural perplexity, too, and distraction of his narrative, (if 
so that may be termed, which, in the words of the comic poet, 
may be said to move without making any sensible advance,§) are 
rendered ten times more intolerable by the very worst of all pos- 
sible expedients. The notes which accompany the text (and but 
for the introduction of which the text itself would never have ex- 
isted) are ever soliciting the attention, and withdrawing the eye 
from what is legally and ostensibly the main subject of discussion: 
the very moment the reader begins to congratulate himself that 
heis actually moving in advance, he is suddenly and unexpect- 
edly carried many long pages out of his reckoning, by an irre- 
sistible current of notes and references, extracts and dissertations. 
In consequence of these zig-zag retrograde-progressive move- 
ments, he must be fortunate indeed if he can remember any thing 
beyond the present anecdote ;—all continuity of narrative is at an 
end—weariness succeeds to confusion—and the reader lays aside 
the book with something like that swimming giddiness which 
Sancho may naturally be supposed to have experienced after being 
so unmercifully tossed in a blanket. 

With regard to the style in which these literary Quarrels are 
conveyed, we cannot give a better notion of it than by comparing 
it to the rattling of stones ina wallet. There is much noise— 
there is much antithesis—there is much pressure of one part 
upon another—there is a rolling, and a rounding, and a justling, 


and ajumbling. The writer evidently attempts fine, close, ner-: 


vous, and sonorous diction ; but, by an unlucky perversion of taste, 
or deficiency of talent, he mistakes the shadow for the substance, 
the caricature for the-resemblance. 

Weare too much interested in the cause of literature in general 
to admit at present of any of those limiting or qualifying circum- 
stances which a careful and and attentive perusal of this extended 
work might suggest. Itis the general feature and prominent 
tendency which we wish to convey, and having made up our minds 
upon these points, all other considerations become subordinate 
and unimportant. Suppose we should allow, and produce am- 
ple extracts to prove, that our author has shown indefatigable 
industry, bestowed incalculable pains in searching out and obtain- 
ing much rare and some curious information ;—though we should 
be ready to admit that King Charles the Second, as well as the 
witty authors of his licentious reign, have left us on record many 
striking specimens of sarcastic satire, quaint humour, and impi- 





* Vol. II. p. 19, &c. 
+ Vol. ITI. p. 27, &c. 
§ Movet, sed nil promovet.—Terence. 
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ous drollery :—though we are told that Warburton was more ad- 
dicted to violence, Pope to dissimulation, and Cibber to a generous 
placability of temper, than we were hitherto led to imagine :— 
Yet still the great principle of utility presses upon our observa- 
tion, and discountenances every effort that relenting nature might 
be disposed to make in alleviation of our severer but decided 
judgment. It is in support of this principle, taken in reference 
both to instruction and rational amusement, that we profess to 
judge and to write; and no censiderations of private advantage 
or feeling shall ever disarm our censure, or command our approba- 
tion. We think the present times, in particular, urgent in demand- 
ing our most rigorous and most unbiassed attention to the merits 
of those numerous and increasing candidates for literary fame 
who are every day crowding into the temple of Apollo. Placed 
as we are as sentinels at the entrance, and charged with the office 
of examining the passports, there is one short question which we 
consider ourselves bound to adhibit to every candidate. When 
he presents his volumes, boasts of the number of his pages, and 
blazons his talents for literary composition—when he tells us of 
the folios he has read, of the libraries he has searched, of the 
manuscripts he has consulted, of the oil he has wasted, and of the 
health he bas impaired, we will invariably direct his eye to that 
‘ Cui Bono?’ inscription, which time and experience, if not ancient 
fable and allegory, have engraved upon the pedestal of the god ;— 
we will ask him to produce his claims to originality, either in 
point of invention or combination, before he enter the sacred 
recess. 








AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Art. VI. An Account of the frrincifpal attemftts which have 
been made to mount into the air by means of Balloons. 


Tue principles on which a balloon could be constructed, were 
pretty generally known among men of science, long before any 
attempt was made to reduce them to complete effect. This ex- 
periment seemed unfit for a cabinet or a laboratory, and it could 
succeed only on a large scale, exposed to the gaze of the muiti- 
tude. Without the toil of investigation, or indeed any exercise 
of thought, all the world might witness the result, and admire 
the magnificent spectacle which it would present. This triumph 
over matter was at length achieved by the skill and perseverance 
of Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, sons of the proprietor of a 
paper manufactory at Aunonay, in France, These remarkable 
persons, though bred in a remote provincial town, possessed in a 
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high degree, ingenuity and the spirit of observation. Without having 
the benefit of an education, their native curiosity had led them to 
acquire a more extensive and accurate stock of knowledge than 
is usually found in the same condition of life. Stephen was more 
attached to mathematics, but Joseph directed his studies chiefly 
to chemistry and natural philosophy. They were associated in 
business with their father, who passed his quiet days, like a pa- 
triarch, amidst a large family, and a numerous body of workmen, 
and reached the very advanced age of 93. The younger brother 
made the valuable, yet much neglected discovery of the Hydrau- 
lic Ram. 

The two brothers, who were accustomed to form their plans in 
concert, had long contemplated the floating and ascent of clouds 
in the atmosphere. It seemed to them, that a sort of factitious 
cloud, formed of very thin vapour, inclosed in a light bag of im- 
mense size, would mount to the higher regions. In pursuit of 
this idea, they selected a fluid specifically lighter than atmosphe- 
ric air ; and, accordingly, introduced hydrogen gas into large bags 
of paper and of thin silk, which rose up, as had been expected, 
to the ceiling, but fell down in a few seconds, owing to the rapid 
escape of the gas through the cracks and pores of the case. 
This great facility with which hydrogen gas makes its way through 
any substance of a loose and incompact texture, is partly due to 
its extreme fluidity, but is chiefly occasioned by its strong and ob- 
stinate attraction for common air. The mode of preventing, or 
at least checking that escape, by the application of a proper var- 
nish, was yetunknown. The prospect was so discouraging, that 
our experimenters had recourse to another scheme, more analo- 
gous to their original ideas, and it rewarded their continued ef- 
forts with the most complete success. In the month of Novem- 
ber, 1782, Joseph Montgolfier, happening, in the course of his 
frequent excursions, to be then at Avignon, procured a small silk 
bag, of the form of a parallelopipedon, open below, like a lady’s 
hoop, and having a capacity of about 45 cubic feet; under its 
orifice he burnt some paper, and saw, with inexpressible trans- 
port, the bag quickly swell, and mount rapidly to the height of 
75 feet, where it remained, till by cooling, it lost its bupyancy. 
Returning to Aunonay, he communicated the happy result to his 
brother, and it was resolved by them to prosecute the experiment 
ona larger scale. Having provided a large quantity of coarse 
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jinen, they formed it into the shape of a globe, about thirty feet 
in diameter, which they lined with paper. On lighting a fire 
within its cavity, to warm and expand the air, they had the de- 
lightful satisfaction of seeing the bag ascend, with a force equi- 
valent to 500 pounds. 

It was very natural, that the brothers should now desire an oc- 
casion for exhibiting this grand experiment in their native town. 
They invited the members of the provincial meeting of the states 
of the Vivarais, then assembled at Aunonay, to witness the first 
public ascent. On the 5th of June, 1783, amidst a very large 
concourse of spectators, the spherical bag or balloon, consisting 
of. different pieces of linen, merely buttoned together, was sus- 
pended from cross poles; two men kindled a fire under it, and 
kept feeding the flames with small bundles of chopped straw ; 
the loose bag gradually swelled, assuming a graceful form, and, 
in the space of five minutes, it was completely distended, and 
made such an effort to escape, that eight men were required to 
hold it down. On a signal being given, the stays were slipped, 
and the balloon instantly rose with an accelerating motion, till it 
reached some height, when its velocity continued uniform, and 
carried it to an elevation of more than a mile. Ail was admira- 
tion and transport. Amidst the shouts of unbounded acclama- 
tion, the progress of the artificial cloud retiring from sight, ar- 
rested every eye. It was hurried along by the wind; but, its buoy- 
ant force being soon spent, it remained suspended only ten mi- 
nutes, and fell gently in a vineyard, at the distance of about a 
mile and a half from the place of its ascension. So memorable 
a feat lighted up the glow of national vanity, and the two Mont- 
golfiers were hailed and exalted by the spontaneous impulse of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Of this splendid experiment, a very hasty and imperfect ac- 
count was transmitted to Paris, and quickly circulated over Eu- 
rope. In those halcyon days, during the transient calm of political 
turmoils, and the happy absence of all military events, the pros- 
pect of navigating the atmosphere excited a very general ferment, 
and engrossed the conversation of all ranks. Yet the tale ap- 
peared so extraordinary, as to leave some doubts of its veracity, 
and mafy considered the relation of Montgolfier’s discovery as 
nothing but an imposition practised on the public credulity. 

When the intelligence of the first ascent of a balloon reached 
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St. Petersburgh, it found the venerable Euler in a state of great 
debility, worn out with years and unremitting intellectual toil. 

Having lost, in the middle of his career, the sight of an eye, 
he had been, for several years, visited with total blindness. But, 
in this afflicting situation, his mind was still entire, and found de- 
lightful exercise in his former habits of calculation. It was in 
training a domestic to act as his amanuensis, that this-great genius 
now condescended to dictate, in the German language, to his 
humble pupil, a work of the highest merit,—Zhe Elements of 
Algebra. During his last illness, Euler made an expiring effort 
and applied his favourite analysis to determine the ascending 
motion of a balloon. He dictated the preliminary steps of the 
problem to one of his grand-children ; but the hand of death was 
already stretched over the Patriarch;—no farther could he pro- 
ceed with his investigation ;—and composing himself for nobler 
scenes, he calmly expected the moment of dissolution. 

The virtuosi at Paris were eager to repeat the experiment of 
the ascension of a balloon. M. Faujas de St. Fond, an active 
and zealous naturalist, set on foot a subscription for defraying the 
expense, which was soon filled up. The construetion of the ma- 
chine was entrusted to the skill of two brothers of the name of 
Robert, under the superintendence of M. Charles, an ingenious 
lecturer in natural philosophy. It had at first been proposed 
merely to copy the process of Montgolficr, but Charles preferred 
the application of hydrogen gas; a resolution which afterwards 
occasioned much difficulty and delay. Several days were spent 
in abortive attempts to fill the balloon completely. At last it 
rose, and was kept suspended at the height of 100 feet above the 
ground. In this state, it was conveyed with acclamations to the 
Place des Victoires, where it rested, and underwent some repair. 
About midnight, it was thence transported in silent procession, 
preceded by torch lights, and guarded by a detachment of horse 
and foot soldiers, to the Champ de Mars, at the distance of near 
two miles. The few passengers found at that still hour on the 
Streets, gazed with astonishment at the floating mass, and the 
very coachmen, filled with a sort of awe, respectfully saluted it 
as they passed. 

Next day, being the 27th of August 1783, an immense con- 
course of people covered the Champ de Mars, and innumerable 
spectators had planted themselves along the banks of the Seine, 
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and the amphitheatre of Passy. By three o’clock, every avenue 
was filled with carriages, and all the beauty and fashion of Paris, 
flocked towards the Ecole Militaire. The preparations being fi- 
nished, a cannon was discharged as the signal of ascent. The 
balloon, liberated from its stays, shot upwards with such rapidity, 
as In two minutes, to reach, according to calculation, the height 
of 3000 feet, where it seemed lost in a dark cloud ; it re-appear- 
ed at a greater elevation, but was soon obscured amid other 
clouds; and after performing a flight of about fifteen miles, in 
the space of three quarters of an hour, it sunk to the ground in a 
field near Ecouen, where the peasants secured it, having noticed 
a rent in the upper part of the bag, to which its fall might be 
imputed. The success of the experiment:was complete. The 
incredulous were sadly mortified ; but every minor reflection was 
drowned in the tumult of excessive joy and exultation. It began 
to rainimmediately after the balloon was launched, yet this un- 
lucky circumstance had no effect to abate the curiosity of the 
spectators. Regardless of the torrents that fell, they were wholly 
absorbed, in following with eager gaze the progress of the ma- 
chine through the air. Even elegant ladies, dressed in their finest 
attire, stood exposed, looking intently the whole time, and were 
drenched to the skin. This small balloon weighed only thirty 
pounds, and had at first a buoyant force of forty pounds avoirdupois. 
The terminal velocity was about 1168 feet each minute. 

About this time Joseph Montgolfier visited Paris, and was in- 
vited by the Royal Academy of Sciences, to repeat his experi- 
ment of Aunonay on a larger scale. He constructed, with coarse 
linen, and a paper lining, a balloon of a pear shape, and about 48 
feet wide, and 75 feet high. The smoke of 50 pounds of dry 
straw, in small bundles, joined to that of 12 pounds of wool, was 
found sufficient to fill it in the space of ten minutes. The bag 
duly swelled, and made an effort to rise, equivalent to the weight 
of 500 pounds ; but being reserved for exhibition the next day, 
it was totally destroyed during the night, by its exposure to inces- 
sant and violent rain. It became necessary, therefore, to prepare 
another balloon, and such was the expedition of the artist, that in 
five days the whole was completed. Early on the morning of the 
19th September, it was placed upon an octagon scaffold, in front 
of the palace of Versailles. It had a very showy appearance, 
being painted with ornaments in oil colours. By ten o’clock, the 
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road from Paris was crowded with carriages of all descriptions. 
Every person of any note or fashion, hurried from the metropolis 
to view the experiment; ladies of distinguished rank filled the 
windows; and the spacious courts and walks, and even the tops 
of the houses were*covered with impatient spectators. The 
royal family and their attendants came forth, and examined the 
details of the apparatus. About 1 o’clock, the discharge of a 
mortar, gave notice that the filling of the balloon was to com- 
mence. In eleven minutes, another discharge announced that it 
was completely inflated ; and on the third discharge of the mor- 
tar, the chords were cut, and the balloon instantly liberated. After 
balancing at first, in a moment of anxious expectation to the spec- 
tators, it rose majestically, in an oblique direction, under the im- 
pulse of the wind, till it reached the height of 1500 feet, where 
it appeared for a while suspended, but in the space of eight mi- 
nutes it dropped to the ground, at the distance of two miles from 
the point of its ascent. A sheep, a cock, and a duck, which had 
been put into the basket, the first animals ever carried up in the 
air, were found perfectly safe and unhurt by the journey, and the 
sheep even feeding at perfect ease. 

This successful experiment encouraged Montgolfier to prepare, 
ona more solid construction, another balloon, of a spheroidal form, 
45 feet wide and 75 feet high. While it was filling with smoke, 
Pilatre de Rozier, a young naturalist, of great promise, and full 
of ardour and courage, leaped into the car, and was borne up to 
the height of 300 feet, where he continued some minutes sus- 
pended, the balloon being held down by cords, until it gently de- 
scended. The dangers of navigating the balloon being thus 
brought to a more correct estimate, it was resolved speedily to 
attempt the daring but sublime experiment. The badness of the 
weather, bowever, at this late season of the year, made the pro- 
ject be deferred several days. At last, on the 21st of November, 
every thing was ready for the ascent in the spacious gardens in 
the chateau of Muette, belonging to the court of the Dauphin. 
‘The sky had a lowering aspect, being loaded with heavy clouds, 
driven about by irregular winds. But the adventurers were not 
to be easily discouraged. After a first trial, which had nearly 
proved fatal to them, the balloon was again filled, and Rozier, 
with the Marquis d’Arlandes, a major of infantry, who had volun- 


teered to accompany him, took their seats in the car, having a 
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store of ballast, anda provision of straw to supply the fire. About 
two o’clock the machine was lanched, and it mounted witha 
steady and majestic pace. Wonder, mingled with anxiety, was 
depicted in every countenance ; but when, from their lofty situa- 
tion in the sky, the navigators calmly waved their hats, and sa- 
luted the spectators below, a general shout of acclamation burst 
forth on all sides. As they rose much higher, however, they were 
no longer discernible by the naked eye. 





in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurn the ground ; thence many a league, 
As in a cloudy chair ascending, ride 
Audacious. 





The balloon soared to an elevation of more than 3000 feet, and 
traversed, by a circuitous and irregular course, the whole extent 
of Paris, whose gay inhabitants were all absorbed in admiration 
and amazement. A curious circumstance occurred during the 
passage of the floating mass: to the gazers planted on the tow- 
ers of the metropolitan church of Notre Dame, it chanced to in- 
tercept the sun, and thus gave them, for a few seconds, the spec- 
tacle of a total eclipse. It has been alleged, that when the bal- 
loon had reached so high, that the objects on earth were no 
longer discernible, the Marquis d’Arlandes began to think that 
his curiosity and ambition were sufficiently gratified. He was, 
therefore, anxious to descend, and murmured against his com- 
panion, who still kept feeding the fire. At last, on hearing some 
cracks from the top of the balloon, and observing holes burn- 
ing in the sides, the major became outrageously alarmed at his 
imminent danger, and applying wet spunges to stop the progress 
of combustion, he compelled the savant to desist from his offi- 
cious operations. As they now descended too fast, lhowever, M. 
d’Arlandes was not less anxious and diligent in throwing fresh 
straw upon the fire, in order to give such an elevation, as would 
clear the different obstacles. The navigators dexterously avoid- 
ed the lofty buildings of Paris, by applying fuel as occasion re- 
quired ; and, after a journey of 20 or 25 minutes, they safely 
alighted beyond the Boulevards, having described a tract of six 
miles, 

Such was the prosperous issue of the first aérial navigation 
ever achieved by mortals. It was a conquest of science which 
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all the world could understand ; and it flattered extremely the 
vanity of that ingenious people, who hailed its splendid progress, 
and enjoyed the honour of their triumph. The Montgolfiers had 
the annual prize of 600 livres adjudged to them by the Academy 
of Sciences; the elder brother was invited to court, decorated with 
the badge of St. Michael, and received a patent of nobility ; and 
on Josepha pension was bestowed, with the further sum of 40,000 
livres, to enable him to prosecute his experiments with balloons. 

The facility and success, however, of the smoke, or fire bal- 
loons, appeared to throw into the shade the attempts made by the 
application of hydrogen gas. M. Charles, the promoter of this 
plan, was keenly reproached by M. Faujas de St. Fond, for de- 
parting from the method practised by the original inventor ; and 
he was, moreover, with his associates, the Roberts, held up to pub- 
lic derision in the smaller theatres of Paris. To silence the ca- 
vils and insinuations of his antagonists, he resolved, therefore, on 
making some new efforts. A subscription was opened to defray 
the expense of a globe 28 feet in diameter, and formed of tiffany, 
with elastic varnish. After repeated accidents and delays, this 
balloon was planted the Ist of December, 1783, at the entrance of 
the great alley of the Thuilleries, and the diffuse fluid was this 
time introduced into it from a sort of gazometer. The whole ap- 
paratus cost about 1800 dollars, one half of which was expended 
in the production of the gas alone. An immense concourse of 
spectators had collected from all parts. The discharge of a can- 
non at intervals announced the progress in filling the balloon. 
To amuse the populace, and quiet their impatience, M. Mont- 
golfier was desired to let off a small fire balloon, as a mark of his 
precedence. At last, the globe being sufficiently inflated, and a 
quantity of ballast lodged in the car; MM. Charles and Robert 
placed themselves in the appended boat or car, and the machine 
was immediately disengaged from its stays. It mounted with a 
slow and solemn motion, at the terminal velocity of about 400 feet 
cach minute, or at the rate of somewhat less than five miles in the 
hour. The car, ascending amidst profound silence and admi- 
ration,” to borrow the warm and exaggerated language of the 
reporter, “ allowed, in its soft and measured progress, the by- 
standers to follow withtheir eyes and their hearts two interesting 
men, who, like demi-gods, soared to the abode of the immortals, 
*o receive the reward of intelligence, and carry the imperishable 
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name of Montgolfier. After the globe had reached the height of 
2000 feet it was no longer possible to distinguish the aérial navi- 
gators; but the coloured pennants which they waved in the air 
testified their safety and their tranquil feelings. All fears were 
now dissipated, enthusiasm succeeded to astonishment ; and every 
demonstration was given of joy and applause.” The balloon, de- 
scribing a tortuous course, and rising or sinking according to the 
fancy of its conductors, was, after a flight of an hour and three 
quarters, made to alight on the meadow of Nesle, about 25 miles 
from Paris. 

After this prosperous descent, the globe, though become rather 
flaccid and loose by its expenditure, yet still retained a great 
buoyant force, when reiieved from the weight of the travellers. 
The sun had just set, and the night was beginning to close; but 
M. Charles formed the resolution of making alone another aérial 
excursion. His courage was rewarded by the spectacle of one 
of the most novei and enchanting appearances in nature. He 
shot upwards with such celerity, as to reach the height of near 
two miles in ten minutes. The sun rose again to him in full orb; 
and, from his lofty station in the heavens, he contemplated the 
fading luminary, and watched its parting beams, till it once more 
sunk below the remote horizon. The vapours rising from the 
ground collected into clouds, and covered the earth from his 
sight. The moou began to shine, and her pale rays scattered 
gleams of various hues over the fantastic and changing forms of 
those accumulated masses. This scene had all the impressive 
solemnity of the true subiime. No wonder, that the first mortal 
eye that ever contempiated such awful grandeur could not refrain 
from shedding tears of joy and admiration. The region in which 
M. Charles hovered was now excessively cold ; and as he opened 
the valve occasionally during his ascent, to prevent the violent 
distention of the balloon, the hydrogen gas, not having time to ac- 
quire the temperature of the exterior air, rushed out like misty 
vapour, with a whistling noise. But prudence forbade the voy- 
ager to remain long at such an elevation, while darkness was 
gathering below. He therefore descended slowly to the earth, 
and afier the lapse of 35 minutes, alighted near the wood of Tour 


du Lay, having, in that short interval, travelled about nine 
miles. 


| 
The next voyage through the air was performed in the largest 
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balloon ever yet constructed. The elder Montgolficr had been 
persuaded to open a subscription at Lyons for the sum of 800 
dollars to construct an a€ronautic machine, capable of upholding 
a great weight, and of carrying a horse, or other quadruped. It 
had an elongated shape, 109 feet wide, and 134 feet high, and was 
formed of two folds of linen, having three layers of paper laid be- 
tween them, and quilted over with ribbands. It showed, at first, 
enormous buoyant power. A truss of straw, moistened with spirit 
of wine, was found, when set on fire, to yield humid smoke suffi- 
cient to inflate the balloon, and the burning of five pounds weight 
of alder faggots kept it in fullaction. Though loaded with a bal- 
last of eighteen tons, it yet lifted up six persons from the ground. 
Unfortunately, it was very much damaged one night, in conse- 
quence of being exposed to rain, frost, and snow. However, on 
the 19th January, 1784, the balloon was charged in 17 minutes, by 
the combustion of 550 pounds of alder. Joseph Montgoifier, ac- 
companied by the atdent Pilatre de Rozier, and four other per- 
sons of note, with the proper ballast, took their seats in a wicker 
callery, and were lanched into the atmosphere. They ma- 
neeuvred over the city of Lyons, and near the course of the Rhine, 
for the space of 49 minutes; but a large rent haying been ob- 
served in the upper part of the balloon, they were compelled to 
descend abruptly, though without any farther accident. 

The difficulties and dangers of aérial navigation being at length 
surmounted, the ascents of balloons were now multiplied in all 
quarters. We pass over several attempts of that kind, until we 
come to one the most remarkable for its duration aid its adven- 
tures, which was performed on the 18th June, 1786, by M. 
Testu, with a balloon of 29 feet in diameter, constructed by him- 
self of glazed tiffany, furnished with auxiliary wings, and filled, as 
usual, with hydrogen gas. It had been much injured by wind 
and rain during the night before its ascension ; but having under- 
gone a slight repair, it was finally lanched, with its conductor, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. When he wighed to descend, he 
endeavoured to effect this object by the reaction of his wings. 
This force being insufficient, he threw out some ballast; and at 
half past five o’clock, he softly alighted on a corn-field in the 
plainof Montmorency. Without leaving the car, he began to 

collect a few stones for ballast ; when he was surrounded by the 
proprietor of the field and a troop of peasants, who insisted on 
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being indemnified for the damage occasioned by hfs idle and cu- 
rious visiters. Anxious now to disengage himself, he persuaded 
them, that, his wings being broken, he was wholly at their mercy; 
they seized the stay of the balloon, which floated at some height, 
and dragged their prisoner through the air in a sort of triumph 
towards the village. But M. Testu, finding that the loss of his 
wings, his cloak, and some other articles, had considerably light- 
ened the machine, suddenly cut the cord, and took an abrupt leave 
of the clamorous and mortified peasants. He rose to the region 
of the clouds, where he observed small frozen particles floating 
in the atmosphere. He heard thunder rolling beneath his feet, 
and, as the coolness of the evening advanced, the buoyant force 
diminished, and, at three quarters after six o’clock, he approached 
the ground, near the Abbey of Royaumont. There he threw out 
some ballast, and, in the space of twelve minutes rose to a height 
of 2400 feet, where the thermometer was only 66 degrees. He 
now heard the blast of a horn, and descried huntsmen below in 
full chase. Curious to witness the sport, he pulled the valve, and 
descended at eight o’clock, between Etouen and Varville, when, 
rejecting his oars, he set himself to gather some ballast. While 
he was thus occupied, the hunters galloped up tohim. He mount- 
ed a third time, and passed through a dense body of clouds, in 
which thunder followed lightning in quick succession. 


With fresh alacrity, and force renew’d, 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environ’d, wins his way. 


‘The thermometer fell to 21°, but afterwards regained its former 
point of 66°, when the balloon had reached the altitude of 3000 
feet. In this region, the voyager sailed till half past nine o’clock, 
at which time he observed from his “ watch-tower in the sky” 
the final setting of the sun. He was now quickly involved in 
darkness, and enveloped in the thickest mass of thunder-clouds. 
The lightnings flashed on all sides, and the loud claps were in- 
cessant. The thermometer, seen by the help of a phosphoric 
light which he struck, pointed at 21°, and snow and sleet fell co- 
piously arcund him. In this most tremendous situation the in- 
trepid adventurer remained the space of three hours, the time 
during which the storm lasted. The balloon was affected by a 
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sort of undulating motion upwards and downwards, owing, he 
thought, to the electrical action of the clouds. The lightning ap- 
peared excessively vivid, but the thunder was sharp and loud, 
preceded by a sort of crackling noise. A calm at last succeed- 
ing, he had the pleasure to see the stars, and embraced this op- 
portunity to take some necessary refreshment. At half past two 
o’clock the day broke in; but his ballast being nearly gone, and 
the balloon dry and much elevated, he resolved to descend to the 
earth, and ascertain to what point he had been carried. At a quar- 
ter before four o’clock, having already seen the sun rise, he safely 
alighted near the village of Campremi, about 63 miles from Paris. 

At this period, ascents with balloons had been multiplied, not 
only through France but all over Europe. They were seldom, 
however, directed to any other object than amusement, and had 
soon degenerated into mere exhibitions for gain. -The first bal- 
loon seen in England, was constructed by an ingenious Italian, the 
Count Zambeccari; on the 25th November, 1783, it was filled 
about three fourths, and lanched at one o’clock from the artillery 
ground, and in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. 
At half past three in the afternoon, it was taken up at Petworth, 
in Sussex, about the distance of forty-eight miles. It was not 
till the following year, on the 21st of September, that a country- 
man of his, named Lunardi, first mounted in a balloon at London. 
He afterwards repeated the experiment in different parts of Eng- 
land, and during the following year in Scotland. To Lunardi 
succeeded Blanchard, who possessed just as little science, but 
had greater pretensions, and some share of dexterity and skill. 
This adventurer is said to have performed not fewer than thirty- 
six voyages through the air, and to have acquired a large sum of 
money by these bold and attractive exhibitions. His most re- 
markable journey was across the British channel, in company 
with Dr, Jeffries, an American gentleman. On the 17th Janu- 
ary, 1785, in a clear frosty day, the balloon was lanched from the 
cliff of Dover, and, after a perilous course of two hours and three 
quarters, it alighted in safety on the edge of the forest of Gui- 
ennes, not far beyond Calais. 

The original smoke balloon of Montgolfier appears to have gra- 
dually fallen into disrepute, and the more elegant and expensive, 
but far more powerful construction, which employs varnished 
silk to contain hydrogen gas, came to be generally preferred. 
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With due precaution and management, the sailing through the 
atmosphere is perhaps scarcely more dangerous now than the 
navigating of the ocean. Of some hundred ascents with balloons, 
not above two cases are recorded to have had a fatal termination. 
The first was rendered memorable by the shocking death of the 
accomplished and interesting Rozier, who perished a martyr to his 
ardent zeal for the promotion of science. Being anxious to return 
the visit which Blanchard and Jeffries had paid to the French 
coast, by crossing the channel again and descending in England, 
he transported his balloon, which was of a globular shape, and 
forty feet in diameter, to Boulogne; and after various delays, oc- 
casioned chiefly by adverse winds, he mounted on the 15th June, 
1785, with his companion, M. Romain. From some vague idea 
of being better able to regulate the ascent of the balloon, he had 
most incautiously suspended below it a small smoke one of ten 
feet diameter; a combination, to which may be attributed the dis- 
astrous issue. Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed, when 
the whole apparatus, at the height of above 3000 feet, was ob- 
served tO be on fire ; and its scattered fragments, with the unfortu- 
nate voyagers, were precipitated to the ground. Thiey fell near the 
sea shore, about four miles from Boulogne, and were instantly 
killed by the tremendous shock, their bodies being found most 
dreadfully mangled. 
(To be continued.) 
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Arr. VII. Napoleon Buonaparte. From the French of Ma- 
dame de Stael. 


THE two great armies of the republic, those of the Rhine and 
of Italy, were almost constantly victorious to the treaty of Campo 
Formio, which, for a short time, suspended the long continental 
war. The army of the Rhine, of which Moreau was general, had 
preserved all the republican simplicity; the army of Italy, com- 
manded by general Bounaparte, dazzled by its conquests, but was 
every day deviating further from the patriotic spirit, which till 
then had animated the French armies. Personal interest was 
taking the place of a patriotic spirit, and attachment to one man 
was prevailing over a devotion to liberty. The generals of the 
irmy of Italy, likewise, sought ere long to enrich themselves, 
thus proportionally diminishing that enthusiasm for austere prin- 
ciples without which a free state cannot exist. 

General Bernadotte, of whom I shall have occasion to speak in 
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the sequel, came with a division of the army of the Rhine to join 
the army of Italy. There was a sort of contrast between-the no- 
ble poverty of the one, and the irregular riches of the other: they 
resembled only in bravery. The army of Italy was the army of 
Buonaparte, that of the Rhine was the army of the French repub- 
lic. Yet nothing was so brilliant as the rapid coftquest of Italy. 
Doubtless the desire, which the enlightened Italians have always 
felt, to unite themselves into one state, and thus to possess so 
much national strength as to have nothing either to fear or to hope 
from strangers, contributed much to favour the progress of gene- 
ral Buonaparte. It was with the cry of ‘Italy for ever !’ that he 
passed the bridge of Lodi; and it was to the hope of independ- 
ence, that he owed his reception among the Italians, But the vic- 
tories which subjected to France countries beyond her natural 
limits, far from favouring liberty, exposed it to the danger of mi- 
litary government. 

Buonaparte was already much talked of in Paris; the superi- 
ority of his capacity in business, joined to the splendour of his 
talents as a general, gave to his name an importance which no 
individual had ever acquired from the commencement of the revo- 
lution. But although in his proclamations he spoke incessantly of 
the republic, attentive men perceived that it was in his eyes, a 
mean, and not anend. It was in, this same light that he viewed 
all things and all men, A rumour prevailed, that he meant to 
make himself king of Lombardy. One day I met general Au- 
gereau, who had just returned from Italy, and who was cited, [ 
believe then with reason, as a zealous republican. I asked him 
whether it was true that general Buonaparte was thinking of be- 
coming king. “ No, assuredly,” replied he, “‘ he is a young man 
of too good principles for that.” This singular answer was in 
exact conformity with the ideas of the moment. The sincere 
republicans would have regarded it as a degradation for a man, 
however distinguished he might be, to wish to turn the revolu- 
tion to his personal advantage. Why had not this sentiment more 
force and longer duration among Frenchmen? 

Buonaparte was stopped in his march to Rome by signing the 
peace of Tolentino, and it was then that he obtained the sur- 
render of the superb monuments of the arts which we have long 
seen collected in the museum of Paris. The true abode of these 
master-pieces was, without doubt, Italy, and the imagination re- 
gretted their loss; but of all her illustrious prisoners it was upon 
these that France justly set the highest value. General Bouna- 
parte wrote to the Directory, that he had made the surrender of 
these monuments one of the conditions of the peace with the 
pope. I have particularly insisted, said he, on the busts of Junius 
and Marcus Brutus, which I wish to send to Paris before the 
rest. Buonaparte, who afterwards removed these busts from the 
hall of the legislative body, might have spared them the trouble 
of the journey. 
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Buonaparte made himself remarkable by his character and ca- 
pacity, as much as by his victories, and the imagination of the 
French was beginning to attach itself warmly to him. His pro- 
clamations to the Cisalpine and Ligurian republics were quoted. 
In the one this praise was remarked. You were divided, and 
bent down by tyranny; you were not in a situation to conquer 
liberty. In the other, true conquests, the only conquests which 
cost no regret, are those which we make fromignorance. In bis 
style there reigned a spirit of moderation and dignity, which form- 
ed a contrast with the revolutionary bitterness of the civil leaders 
of France. The warrior then spoke like a magistrate, while ma- 
gistrates expressed themselves with military violence. Buona- 
parte in his army had not enforced the laws against emigrants. 
He was said to be much attached to his wife, whose character 
was full of gentleness; it was asserted that he was feelingly alive 
to the beauties of Ossian ; people took delight in ascribing to him 
all the generous qualities which gave a pleasing relief to extraor- 
dinary talents. Besides, the nation was so weary of oppressors 
who borrowed the name of liberty, and of oppressed persons who 
regretted the loss of arbitrary power, that admiration knew not 
what to attach itself to, and Buonaparte seemed to unite all that 
was fitted to take it captive. It was with this sentiment at least 
that I saw him for the first time at Paris. I could not find words 
to reply to him, when he came to me to say, that he had sought 
my father at Coppet, and that he regretted having passed into 
Switzerland without seeing him. But when I was a little recov- 
ered from the confusion of admiration, strongly marked sentiment 
of fear succeeded. Buonaparte, at that time, had no power: he 
was even believed to be not a little threatened by the captious 
suspicions of the Directory; so that the fear which he inspired 
was caused only by the singular effect of his person upon nearly 
all who approached him. I had seen men highly worthy of es- 
teem; I had likewise seen mousters of ferocity : there was no- 
thing in the effect which Buonaparte produced on me, that could 
bring back to my recollection either the one or the other. I soon 
perceived, in the different opportunities which I had of meeting 
him during his stay at Paris, that his character could not be de- 
fined by the words which we commonly use ; he was neither good 
nor violent, nor gentle, nor cruel, after the manners of individuals 
of whom we have any knowledge. Such a being had no fellow, 
and therefore could neither feel nor excite sympathy; he was 
more or less than man. His cast of character, his understanding, 
his language, were stamped with the impress of an unknown na- 
ture; an additional advantage, as we have elsewhere observed, 
for the subjugation of Frenchmen. 

Far from recovering my confidence by seeing Buonaparte more 
frequently, he constantly intimidated me more and more. I had 
a confused feeling that no emotion of the heart could act upon 
him. He regards a human being as an action or a thing, not as 
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a fellow creature. He does not hate more than he loves; for him 
nothing exists but himself: all other creatures are cyphers, The 
force of his will consists in the impossibility of disturbing the cal- 
culations-of his egotism; he is an able chess player, and the hu- 
man race is the opponent to whom he proposes to give check- 
mate. His successes depend as much on the qualities in which 
he is deficient, as on the talents which he possesses. Neither 
pity, nor allurement, nor religion, nor attachment to any idea 
whatsoever, could turn him aside from his principal direction. 
He is for his self-interest what the just man should be for virtue ; 
if the end were good, his perseverance would be noble. 

Every time that I heard him speak, I was struck with his su- 
periority ; yet it had no similitude to that of men instructed and 
cultivated by study or society, such as those of whom France and 
England can furnish examples. But his discourse indicated a 
fine perception of circumstances, such as the sportsman has of 
the game which he pursues. Sometimes he related the political 
and military events of his life in a very interesting manner; he 
had even somewhat of Italian imagination in narratives which al- 
lowed of gayety. Yet nothing could triumph over my invincible 
aversion for what I perceived in him. I felt in his soul a cold, 
sharp-edged sword, which froze the wound that it inflicted; I 
perceived in his understanding a profound irony, from which 
nothing great or beautiful, not even his own glory, could escape ; 
for he despised the nation whose suffrages he wished, and no 
spark of enthusiasm was mingled with his desire of astonishing 
the human race. 

It was in the interval between the return of Buonaparte and 
his departure for Egypt, that is to say, about the end of 1797, 
that I saw him several times at Paris; and never could I dissi- 
pate the difficulty of breathing which I experienced in his pre- 
sence. I was one day at table between him and the Abbé Sieyes; 
a singular situation, if I had been able to forsee what afterwards 
happened. I examined the figure of Buonaparte with attention ; 
but whenever he discovered that my looks were fixed upon him, 
he had the art of taking away all expression from his eyes, 
as if they had been turned into marble. His countenance was 
then immovable, except a vague smile which his lips assumed 
at random, to mislead any one who might wish to’ observe the 
external signs of what was passing within. 

The Abbé Sieyes conversed during dinner unaffectedly and flu- 
ently, as suited a mind of his degree of strength. He expressed 
himself concerning my father with a sincere esteem. ‘He is the 
only man,” said he, “ who has ever united the most perfect pre- 
cision, in the calculations of a great financier, to the imagination 
of a poet.” This eulogium pleased me, because it characterized 
him. Buonaparte, who heard it, also said some obliging things 
concerning my father and me; but like a man who takes no in- 
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terest in individuals whom he cannot make use of in the accom- 
plishment of his own ends. 

His figure, at that time thin and pale, was rather agreeable ; he 
has since grown fat, which does not become him; for we can 
scarcely tolerate a character which inflicts so many sufferings on 
others, if we do not believe it to be a torment to the person him- 
self. As his stature is short, and his waist very long, he appear- 
ed to much more advantage on horseback than on foot. In every 
respect it is war, and only war, which suits him. His manners 
in society are constrained, without timidity; he has an air of vul- 
garity when he is at his ease, and of disdain when he is not: dis- 
dain suits him best, and accordingly he indulges in it without 
scruple. 

By a natural vocation to the regal office, he already addressed 
trifling questions to all who were presented to him. Are you 
married? was his question to one of the guests. How. many 
children have you? said he to another. How long is it since you 
arrived? When do you set out? and other interrogations of a 
similar kind, which establish the superiority of him who puts them 
over those who submit to be thus questioned. He already took 
delight in the art of embarrassing, by saying disagreeable things; 
an art which he has since reduced into a system, as he has every 
other mode of subjugating men by degrading them. At this 
epoch, however, he had a desire to please, for he confined to his 
own thoughts the project of overturning the Directory, and sub- 
stituting himself in its stead; but in spite of this desire, one would 
have said that, unlike the prophet, he cursed involuntarily, though 
he intended to bless. 

I saw him one day approach a French lady distinguished for 
her beauty, her wit, and the ardour of her opinions. He placed 
himself straight before her, like the stiffest of the German gene- 
rals, and said to her, “ madam, I don’t like women to meddle 
with politics.” ‘ You are right, general,” replied she; “ but in 
a country where they lose their heads, it is natural for them to 
desire to know the reason.” Buonaparte made no answer. He 
is a man who is calmed by an effective resistance; those who 
have borne his despotism deserve to be accused as much as he 
himself. 

The Directory gave general Buonaparte a solemn reception, 
which in several respects should be considered as one of the 
most important epochs in the history of the revolution. The 
court of the place of the Luxemburg was chosen for this cere- 
mony. No hall would have been large enough to contain the 
multitude which it attracted: all the windows and all the roofs 
were crowded with spectators. The five directors, in Roman 
costume, were seated in a platform at the further end of the court, 
and near them the deputies of the two councils, the tribunals, 
and the Institute. Had this spectacle occurred before the subju- 
- gation of the national representation to military power on the 
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18th Fructidor, it would have exhibited an air of grandeur: 
patriotic tunes were played by an excellent band; banners served 
as a canopy to the Directors, and these banners brought back the 
recollection of great victories. 

Buonaparte arrived, dressed very simply, followed by his aids- 
de-camp, all taller than himself, but nearly bent by the respect 
which they displayed to him. In the presence of whatever was 
most distinguished in France, the victorious general was covered 
with applauses: he was the hope of every one: republicans, roy- 
alists, all saw the present or the future in the support of his pow- 
erful hand. Alas! of the young men who then cried, “ Long 
live Buonaparte!” how many has his insatiable ambition left 
alive ? 

M. de Talleyrand, in presenting Buonaparte to the Directory, 
called him “ the liberator of Italy, and the pacificator of the con- 
tinent.” He assured them that “ general Buonaparte detested 
luxury and splendour, the miserable ambition of vulgar souls, and 
that he loved the poems of Ossian, particularly because they de- 
tach us from the earth.” The earth would have required nothing 
better, I think, than to let him detach himself from its concerns. 
Buonaparte himself then spoke with a sort of affected negligence, 
as if he had wished to intimate, that he bore little love to the go- 
vernment under which he was called to serve. 

He said that for twenty centuries royalty and feudality had 
governed the world, and that the peace which he had just con- 
cluded was the era of a republican government. ‘“ When the 
happiness of the French,” said he, “ shall be established upon 
better organical laws, all Europe will be free.” I know not 
whether by the organical laws of freedom he meant the establish- 
ment of his absolute power. However that might be, Barras, at 
that time his friend, and president of the Directory, made a reply 
which supposed him to be sincere in all that he had just said, 
and concluded by charging him specially with the conquest of 
England; a mission rather difficult. 

Nothing was better calculated to produce a striking effect on 
the mind than the Egyptian war; and though the great naval 
victory gained by Nelson near Aboukir, had destroyed all its pos- 
sible advantages, letters dated from Cairo, orders issuing from 
Alexandria to penetrate to Thebes, on the confines of Ethiopia, 
increased the reputation of a man who was not now within sight, 
but who at a distance seemed an extraordinary phenomenon. He 
put at the head of his proclamation, “ Buonaparte, commander- 
in-chief, and Member of the National Institute;” whence it was 
concluded, that he was a friend to knowledge, and a protector of 
letters; but the security which he gave for these qualities was 
not more firm than his profession of the Mahomedan faith, follow- 
ed by his concordat with the pope. He was already beginning 
to impose upon Europe by a system of juggling tricks, convinc- 
ed, as he was, that the science of life consists merely in the 
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manceuvres of egotism. Buonaparte is not a man only, but also 
a system; and if he were right, the human species would no 
longer be what God has made it. He ought therefore to be ex- 
amined like a great problem, the solution of which is of impor- 
tance to meditation throughout all ages. 

Buonaparte, in reducing every thing to calculation, was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with that part of the nature of man which does 
not obey the will, to feel the necessity of acting upon the imagi- 
nation ; and his two-fold dexterity consisted in the art of dazzling 
multitudes and of corrupting individuals. 

His conversation with the mufti in the pyramid of the Cheops 
could not fail to enchant the Parisians, for it united the two quali- 
ties by which they are most easily captivated; a certain kind of 
grandeur and of mockery together. The French like to be mov- 
ed and to laugh at being moved: quackery is their delight, and 
they aid willingly in deceiving themselves, provided they be al- 
lowed, while they act as dupes, to show by some witticisms that 
they are not so. 

Buonaparte, in the pyramid, made use of the oriental style. 
« Glory to Allah,” said he, “ there is no true God, but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet. The bread stolen by the wicked turns 
into dust in his mouth.” Thou hast spoken,” said the mufti, 
“ like the most learned of the Mullahs.”—* I can cause a chariot 
of fire to descend from heaven,” continued Buonaparte, * and di- 
rect it upon the earth.”—“ Thou art the mightest captain,” 
replied the mufti, “ whose hand the power of Mahomet hath arm- 
ed.’ Mahomet, however, did not prevent Sir Sidney Smith 
from arresting, by his brilliant valour, the successes of Buona- 
parte at St. Jean d’Acre. 

When Napoleon, in 1805, was named king of Italy, he said to 
general Berthier, in one of those moments when he talked of every 
thing that he might try his ideas upon other people; “ This 
Sidney Smith made fortune fail me at St. Jean d’Acre; my pur- 
pose was, to set out from Egypt, proceed to Constantinople, and 
arrive at Paris by marching back through Europe.” This fai- 
lure, however, made at the time a Very decent appearance. 
Whatever his regrets might be, gigantic—like the enterprises 
which followed them, Bounaparte found means to make his re- 
verses in Egypt pass for successes; and although his expedition 
had no other result than the ruin of the fleet, and the destruction 
of one of our finest armies, he was called the conqueror of the 
East. 

Buonaparte, availing himself with ability of the enthusiasm of 
the French for military glory, associated their self-love with his 
victories as well as with his defeats. He gradually took posses- 
sion of the place which the revolution occupied in every head, 
and attached to his own name that national feeling, which had 
aggrandized France in the eyes of foreigners. 

Two of his brothers, Lucien and Joseph, had seats in the Coun- 
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cil of Five Hundred; and both in their different lines had enough 
of intellect and talent to be eminently useful to the general. 
They watched for him over the state of affairs, and when the mo- 
ment was come, they advised him to return to France. The 
armies had been beaten in Italy, and were for the most part dis- 
organized through the misconduct of the administration. The 
Jacobins began to show themselves once more; the Directory 
was without reputation and without strength. Buonaparte re- 
ceived all his intelligence in Egypt, and after some hours of 
solitary meditation, he resolved to set out. This rapid and cer- 
tain perception of circumstances is precisely what distinguishes 
him, and opportunity has never offered itself to him in vain. It 
has been frequently repeated, that on departing then, he desert- 
ed his army. Doubtless, there is a species of exalted disinter- 
estedness, which would not have allowed a warrior to separate 
himself thus from the men who had followed him, and whom he 
left in distress. But Buonaparte ran such risks in traversing the 
sea, covered with English vessels; the design which summoned 
him to France was so bold, that it is absurd to treat his depar- 
ture from Egypt as cowardice. Such a being must not be at- 
tacked with common declamations:—every man, who has pro- 
duced a great effect on other men, to be judged, should be 
examined thoroughly. 

A reproach of a much graver nature is, the total want of hu- 
manity which Buonaparte manifested in his Egyptian campaign. 
Whenever he found any advantage in cruelty, he indulged in it, 
and yet his despotism was not sanguinary. He had no more de- 
sire to shed blood, than a reasonable man has to spend money 
without need. But his ambition was, in his nomenclature, neces- 
sity; and when this ambition was concerned, he did not for a 
moment allow himself to hesitate to sacrifice others to himself. 
What we call conscience, was in his eyes only the poetical name 
of cozenage. 

Different accounts have been given of the manner in which the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire was accomplished. The point 
of chief importance is, to observe on this occssion, the charac- 
teristical traits of the man, who has been for nearly fifteen years 
the master of the continent of Europe. He repaired to the bar 
of the Council of Ancients, and wished to draw them into his 
views by addressing them with warmth and dignity ; but he can- 
not express himself in connected discourse ; it is only in conver- 
sation that his keen and decisive spirit shows itself to advantage. 
Besides, as he has no true enthusiasm on any subject, he is never 
eloquent but in abuse; and nothing was more difficult for him 
than to confine himself in his address to that kind of respect 
which is due to an assembly whom we wish to convince. He 
attempted to say to the Council of Ancients, “ I am the god of 
war and of fortune, follow me.” But he used these pompous 
words from mere embarrassment, and in their place would rather 
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have said, “ You arealla pack of wretches, and I will have you 
shot if you do not obey me.’ 

On the 19th Brumaire, he came to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, his arms crossed, with a very gloomy air, and followed by 
two tall grenadiers, who protected the shortness of his stature. 
The deputies, who were named Jacobins, uttered violent excla- 
mations when they saw him enter the hall: fortunately for him his 
brother Lucien was president at the time; it was in vain that he 
rang the bell to re-establish order; cries of traitor and usurper, 
resounded from every quarter; and one of the members, a coun- 
tryman of Buonaparte, the Corsican Arena, approached the ge- 
neral, and shook him violently by the collar of his coat. It has 
been supposed, but without reason, that he had a poignard to kill 
him. His action, however, terrified Buonaparte, who said to the 
grenadiers by his side, as he left his head drop over the shoulder 
of one of them, “ Get me out of this.” The grenadiers carried 
him away from among the deputies who surrounded him, and 
bore him from the hall into the open air. He was no sooner out 
than his presence of mind returned. He instantly mounted on 
horseback, and passing along the ranks of his grenadiers, soon 
determined them to what he wished should be done. 

In this situation, as in many others, it has been observed that 
Buonaparte could be thrown into confusion, when another danger 
than that of war was set before him; whence some persons have, 
ridiculously enough, inferred that he was deficient in courage. 
His hardihood surely cannot be denied; but as he is nothing, not 
even brave, in a generous manner, it follows that he never ex- 
poses himself, but when it may be advantageous. He would be 
much vexed at the prospect of being killed, for that would be a 
reverse, and he wishes to be successful in every thing ; he would 
likewise be vexed at it, because death is disagreeable to the ima- 
gination: but he does not hesitate to hazard his life, when, ac- 
cording to his views, the game, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, is worth the risk of the stake. 

After general Buonaparte left the hall of the Five Hundred, 
the deputies opposed to him were vehement in demanding, that 
he should be put out of the protection of the law; and it was 
then that his brother Lucien, president of the assembly, did him 
an eminent service by refusing, in spite of all the solicitations 
with which he was urged, to put that proposition to the vote. If 
he had consented, the decree would have passed, and no one can 
tell what impression it might yet have produced on the soldiers. 
For ten years they had uniformly abandoned such of their generals 
as the legislative power had proscribed ; and although the national 
representation had lost its character of legality by the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, the similarity of words often prevails over the diversity of 
things. Buonaparte hastened to send an armed force to bring 
Lucien in safety out of the hall; as soon as he was gone, the gre- 
nadiers entered the orangery, where the deputies were assem- 
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bled, and drove them away by marching from one extremity of 
the hall to the other, as if there had been nobody present, The 
deputies, driven against the wall, were forced to escape by the 
window into the gardens of St. Cloud, with their senatorial robes. 
The representatives of the people had been already proscribed in 
France; but it was the first time since the revolution, that the 
civil power had been rendered ridiculous in presence of the mi- 
litary ; and Buonaparte, who wished to establish his dominion on 
the degradation of bodies, as well as on that of individuals, enjoy- 
ed his success in destroying at the very outset, the dignity of the 
deputies. From the moment that the moral force of the national 
representation was annihilated, a legislative body, whatever it 
might be, was, in the eyes of the military, a mere assemblage of 
five hundred men, much less strong and active than a battalion of 
the same number ; and they have since been always ready, at the 
command of their chief, to correct diversities of opinion like 
faults in discipline. 

In the committees of the Five Hundred, Buonaparte, in pre- 
sence of the officers of his suit, and some friends of the Direc- 
tory, made a speech, which was printed in the journals of the 
day. It contains a remarkable comparison, which history ought 
to store up. ‘ What have they done,” said he, speaking of the 
Directors, “ with that France which I left to them so brilliant ? 
I left them in peace, and I find war at my return; I left them 
victorious, and I find defeats. What, in short, have they done 
with the hundred thousand Frenchmen, all of them my acquain- 
tances and my companions in arms, who are now no more ?” 
Then all at once concluding his harangue, in a calm, he added, 
“ This state of things cannot last ; it would lead us in three years 
to despotism.” He took upon himself the charge of hastening 
the accomplishment of his prediction. 

The first symptoms of tyranny cannot be watched too carefully ; 
for when once it has grown up to a certain point, it can no longer 
be stopped in its career. A single man enchains the will of a 
multitude of individuals, the greater part of whom, taken sepa- 
rately, would wish to be free, but who nevertheless submit, because 
they dread one another, and dare not communicate their thoughts 
freely. A minority, not very numerous, is often sufficient to 
resist in succession, every portion of the majority which is unac- 
quainted with its own strength. 

In spite of the differences of time and place, there are points 
of resemblance in the history of all nations who have fallen under 
the yoke. It is generally after long civil troubles that tyranny is 
established, because it offers the hope of shelter to all the ex- 
hausted and timorous factions. Buonaparte said of himself with 
reason, that he could play admirably upon the instrument of 
power. {In truth, as he is attached to no principles, nor restrain- 
ed by any obstacles,he presents himself in the arena of circum- 


stances, like a wrestler, no less supple than vigorous, and disco- 
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vers at the first glance, the points in every. man, or association 
of men, which may promote his private designs. His scheme 
for arriving at the dominion of France, rested upon three prin- 
cipal bases,—to satisfy men’s interests at the expense of their 
virtues, to deprave public opinion by sophisms, and to give the 
nation war for an object, instead of liberty. We shall see him 
follow these different paths with uncommon ability. The French, 
alas ! seconded him only too well: yet it is his fatal genius which 
should be chiefly blamed; for, as an arbitrary government had at 
si! times prevented the nation from acquiring fixed ideas upon 
any subject, Buonaparte set its passions in motion without having 
to strugyle against its principles. He had it in his power to do 
honour to France, and to establish himself firmly by upright in- 
stitutions: but his contempt of the human race had quite dried 
up uls soul, and he believed that there was no depth but in the 
region of evil. 

We have already seen him decree a constitution, in which 
there existed no securities. Besides, he took great care to leave 
the laws that had been published during the revolution, unre- 
peaied, that he might at bis pleasure select from this accursed 
arsenal, the weapon which suited him. The extraordinary com- 
missious, the trausportations, the banishments, the slavery of the 
press, measures unfortunately introduced in the name of liberty, 
were extremcly useful to tyranny. When he employed them, he 
alleged as a pretext, sometimes reasons of state, sometimes the 
urgency of the conjuncture, sometimes the activity of his adver- 
saries, sometimes the necessity of maintaining tranquillity. Such 
is the arilliery of the phrases by which absolute power is defend- 
ed, for circumstances never have an end; and in proportion as 
restraint by illegal measures is increased, the disaffected become 
more numerous, which serves to justify the necessity of new acts 
of wnjustice. The establishment pf the sovereignty of law is always 
deferred till to-morrow, a vicious circle of reasoning which it is 
difficult to leave; for liberty will scarcely be permitted till that 
pubiic spirit prevail which can result only from the enjoyment of 
liberty. 

The constitution gave Buonaparte two colleagues: he chose, 
with singular sagacity, for his assistant consuls, two men, who 
were of no use but to disguise the unity of his despotism: the 
ene was Cambacérés, a lawyer of great learning, who had been 
taught in the convention, to bend methodically before terror; the 
other, Lebrun, a man of highly cultivated mind and highly po- 
lished manners, who had been trained under the chancellor Mau- 
peou ; under that minister, who, satisfied with the degree of arbi- 
trary power which he found in the monarchy as it then existed, 
had substituted for the parliaments of France, one named by him- 
self. Cambacéreés was the interpreter of Buonaparte to the revo- 
lutionists, Lebrun to the royalists: both translated the same text 
into two different languages. Thus two able ministers were 
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charged with the task of adapting the old system and the new to 
the mixed mass of the third. The one, a noble who had been 
engaged in the revolution, told the royalists, that it was their in- 
terest to recover monarchical institutions, at the expense of re- 
nouncing the ancient dynasty. The other, who, though a creature 
of the era of disaster, was ready to promote the re-establishment 
of courts, preached to the republicans the necessity of abandoning 
their political opinions, in order to preserve their places. Among 
these knights of circumstances, the grand master, Buonaparte, 
could create such conjunctures as he desired; while the others 
manceuvred according to the wind with which the genius of the 
storms has filled their sails. 

The political army of the first consul was composed of desert- 
ers from the two parties. The royalists sacrificed to him their 
fidelity to the Bourbons; the patriots, their attachment to liberty : 
so that no independent style of thinking could show itself under 
his dominion; for he was more willing to pardon a selfish calcu- 
lation, than a disinterested opinion. It was by the bad side of the 
human heart that he hoped to gain possession of it, 

Buonaparte took the Thuilleries for his abode ; and even the 
choice ofsthis residence was a stroke of policy. It was there that 
the king of France was accustomed to be seen; circumstances 
conhected with monarchy were there presented to every eye ; and 
the very influence of the walls onthe minds of the spectators was, 
if we may say so, sufficient for the restoration of regal power. 
Towards the concluding days of the last century, I saw the first 
consul enter the palace built by our kings: and though Bouna- 
parte was still very far from the magnificence which he after- 
wards displayed, there was visible in all around him an eagerness 
to vie in the courtier arts of oriental servility, which must have 
persuaded him that it was a very easy matter to govern the earth. 
When his carriage arrived in the court of the Thuilleries, his 
valets opened the door and put down the steps with a violence 
which seemed to say, that even inanimate substances were inso- 
lent when they retarded his progress for a moment. He neither 
looked at, nor thanked any person, as if he were afraid of being 
thought sensible to the homage which he required. As he as- 
cended the staircase in the midst of the crowd which pressed to 
- follow him, his eyes were not fixed-on any object or any person 
in particular. There was an air of vagueness and want of thought 
in his physiognomy, and his looks expressed only what it always 
becomes him to show—indifference to fortune, and disdain for 
men. 

One circumstance, which was singularly favourable to the power 
of Buonaparte, was, that he had nothing but the mass of the nation 
to manage. All individual existence had been annihilated by ten 
years of tumult, and nothing acts upon a people like military suc- 
cess: to resist this inclination on their part, instead of profiting 
by it, a great strength of reason is requisite. Nobody in France 
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could believe his situation secure; men of all classes, whether 
ruined or enriched, banished or recompensed, found themselves, 
if I may say so, one by one alike in the hands of power... Thou. 
sands of Frenchmen were upon the list of emigrants, thousands 
more had acquired national domains; thousands were proscribed 
as priests or nobles; and thousands of others feared to be so for 
their revolutionary deeds. Buonaparte, who constantly marched 
between two opposite interests, took care not to terminate these 
inquietudes by fixed laws, which would enable every man to know 
his rights. To this or that man he gave back his property; from 
this or that other he took it away for ever. A decree concerning 
the restitution of woods reduced one man to misery, while another 
recovered more than he had ogiginally possessed. Sometimes he 
restored the estate of the father to the son, or that of the elder 
brother to the younger, according as he was satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with their attachment to his person. There was not a French- 
man who had not something to ask of the government; and that 
something was life: for favour then consisted, not in the frivo- 
lous pleasure which it can impart, but in the hope of revisiting 
the land in which he was born, and of recovering a part at least 
of what he once possessed. The first consul had reserved to 
himself, under some pretext or other, the power of disposing of 
the lot of all and of every one. This unheard of state of de- 
pendence excuses in a great measure the nation. Is universal 
heroism to be expected, and was there not need of heroism to run 
the risk of the ruin and the banishment which impended over all, 
and which might fall by the application of a decree. A singular 
concurrence of circumstances placed the laws of the period of 
terror, and the military force created by republican enthusiasm, 
at the disposal of one man. What an inheritance for an able 
despot ! 

Two very different plans of conduct presented themselves to 
Buonaparte when he was crowned emperor of France. He might 
confine himself to the barrier of the Rhine and the Alps, which 
Europe did not dispute with him after the battle of Marengo, and 
render France, thus enlarged, the most powerful empire in the 
world. The example of constitutional liberty in France would 
have acted gradually, but with certainty, on the rest of Europe. 
It would no longer have been said that freedom is suitable only 
for England, because it is an island ; or for Holland, because it is 
a plain; or for Switzerland, because it is a mountainous country ; 
and a continental monarchy would have been flourishing under 
the shadow of the law, than which there is nothing more boly 
upon earth, exceptthe religion from which it emanates. 

Many men of genius have exerted all their efforts to do a little 
good, and to leave some traces of their institutions behind them. 
Destiny, in its prodigality towards Buonaparte, put into his hands 
a nation at that time containing forty millions of men, a nation 
whose amiable manners gave it a powerful influence on the opin- 
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ions and taste of Europe. An able ruler, at the opening of the 
present century, might have rendered France happy and free with- 
out any effort, merely by a few virtues. Napoleon is guilty not 
less for the good which he has not done, than for the evils of 
which he is accused. 

In short, if his devouring activity felt itself straightened in the 
finest monarchy in the world; if to be merely emperor of France 
was too pitiful a lot for a Corsican, who, in 1790, was a subaltern, 
he should at least have stirred up Europe by the pretext of some 
great advantages to herself. The re-establishment of Poland, 
the independence of Italy, the deliverance of Greece, were 
schemes that had an air of grandeur; states might have felt an 
interest in the revival of other states. But, was the earth to be 
inundated with blood, that prince Jerome might fill the place of 
the Elector of Hesse; and that the Germans might be governed 
by French rulers, who took to themselves fiefs of which they 
could scarcely pronounce the titles, though they bore them; but 
on the revenues of which they easily laid hold in every language ? 
Why should Germany have submitted to French influence? This 
influence communicated no new knowledge ; and established no 
liberal institutions within her limits, except contributions and con- 
scriptions still heavier than all that had been imposed by her an- 
cient masters. There were, without doubt, many reasonable 
changes to be made in the constitutions of Germany ; all enlight- 
ened men knew it; and for a long time accordingly they had 
shown themselves favourable to the cause of France, because 
they hoped to derive from her an improvement of their own con- 
dition. But without speaking of the just indignation which every 
people must feel at the sight of foreign soldiers in their territory, 
Buonaparte did nothing in Germany but with the view of estab- 
lishing there his own power and that of his family: was such a 
nation made to serve as a footstool to his vanity ? Spain too could 
not but reject with horror the perfidious means which Buonaparte 
employed to enslave her. What then did he offer to the em- 
pires which he wished to subjugate? Was it liberty? Was it 
strength? Was it riches? No; it was himself, always himself, 
with whom the world was to be regaled in exchange for every 
earthly blessing. 

The Italians, in the confused hope of being finally united in one 
state; the unfortunate Poles, who implore hell as well as heaven 
that they may again become a people, were the only nations who 
served the emperor voluntarily. But he had such a horror for 
the love of liberty, that, though he needed the Poles as auxilia- 
ries, he hated in them the noble enthusiasm which condemned 

them to obey him. This man, so able in the arts of dissimulation, 
could not avail himself even hypocritically of the patriotic senti- 
ments from which he might have drawn so many resources; he 
could not handle such a weapon, and he was always afraid lest it 
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should be shivered in his hand. At Posen, Polish deputies came 
to offer him their fortunes and their lives for the re-establishment 
of Poland. Napoleon answered them with that gloomy voice, and 
that hurried declamation, which have been remarked in him 
when under constraint, consisting of a few words about liberty, 
well or ill put together, which cost him such an effort that it was 
the only lie which he could not pronounce with apparent ease. 
Even when the applauses of the people were in his favour, the 
people were still disagreeable to him. This instinct of despotism 
made him raise a tone without foundation, and forced him to fail 
in what was his vocation here below, the establishment of politi- 
cal reform. 

The means of the emperor to enslave Europe were, audacity in 
war and craft in peace. He signed treaties when his enemies 
were half beaten, that he might not drive them to despair, but 
yet weakened them so much, that the axe which remained in the 
trunk of the tree might cause it at length to perish. He gained 
some friends among the old sovereigns by showing himself in 
every thing the enemy of freedom. Accordingly, it was the na- 
tions who finally rose up against him; for he had offended them 
more even than kings. Yet it is surprising still to find partisans 
of Buonaparte elsewhere than among the French, to whom he at 
least gave victory as a compensation for despotism. ~ His parti- 
sans, especially in Italy, were in general friends of liberty, who 
had erroneously flattered themselves with obtaining it from him, 
and who would still prefer any great event to the dejection in 
which they are now fallen, Without wishing to enter upon the 
interests of foreigners, of which we have determined not to speak, 
we may venture to affirm, that the particular benefits conferred by 
Buonaparte, the high roads necessary to his projects, the monu- 
ments consecrated to his glory, some remains of the liberal insti- 
tutions of the constituent assembly, of which he occasionally per- 
mitted the application out of France, such as the improvement of 
jurisprudence and public education, or the encouragement given 
to the sciences: all these benefits, desirable as they might be, 
could not compensate for the degrading yoke which weighed 
down the general character. What superior genius has been de- 
veloped during his reign, or will be developed for a long time to 
come, in the countries where he ruled? If he had desired the 
triumph of a virtuous and discreet liberty, energy would have 
been displayed on every side, and a new impulse would have ani- 
mated the civilized world. But Buonaparte has not procured for 
France the friendship of a single nation. He has made up mar- 
riages, sounded and united provinces, new-modelled geographical 
maps, and counted souls, in the manner since received, to com- 
plete the dominions of princes; but where has he implanted those 
political principles which are the ramparts, the treasures, and the 
glory of England ? those institutions which are invincible after a 
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duration of even ten years; for they have by that time produced 
so much happiness, that they rally all the citizens of a country 
in their defence. 

The two principal causes of Napoleon’s power in France were, 
above all, his military glory, and the art with which he re-estab- 
lished order, without attacking those selfish passions to which the 
revolution had given birth. But every thing was not included in 
these two problems. 

It is pretended that, in discussions in the council of state, Na- 
poleon displayed a universal sagacity. I have some doubts of the 
ability ascribed to a man who.is all powerful; we plain people .in 
private life earn our celebrity ata much dearer rate. One is not, 
however, master of Europe during fifteen years, without having a 
piercing view of men and things. But there was inthe mind of 
Buonaparte an incoherence, which is a marked feature of those 
who do not range their thoughts under the law of duty. The 
power of commanding had not been given by nature to Buona- 
parte; but it was rather because other men did not act upon him, 
than because he acted upon them, that he became their master. 
The qualities of which he was destitute served his purpose as 
well as the talents he possessed ; and he made himself obeyed, 
only by degrading those whom he subjected. His successes are 
astonishing ; his reverse more astonishing still. What he per- 
formed, aided by the energy of the nation, is admirable; the 
state of torpor in which he left it can scarcely be conceived. The 
multitude of men of talents whom he employed is extraordinary ; 
but the characters whom he debased have done more harm to the 
cause of liberty than the service that could be rendered to it by 
all the powers of intelligence. To him, above all, may be applied 
the fine image of despotism, in the “ Spirit of Laws;” “ He cut 
up the tree by its roots to obtain its fruit,”” and perhaps he has 
even dried up the soil. 

Ina word, Buonaparte, the absolute master of eighty millions of 
Men, and meeting nowhere with opposition, knew neither how to 
found a single institution inthe state, nor durable power for him- 
self. What then was the destructive principle which haunted his 
triumphal steps? What was it?—the contempt of mankind, and 
consequently of all the laws, all the studies, all the establishments, 
and all the elections, of which the basis is respect for the human 
race. Buonaparte was intoxicated with the vile draught of 
Machiavelism: he resembled in many respects, the Italian tyrants 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and, as he has read but 
little, the natural tendency of his character was not counteracted 
by the effect of information. The middle ages being the most 
brilliant era in the history of the Italians, many of them have but 
too much respect for the maxims of government at that period, 
and those maxims were all collected by Machiavel. 

A general principal, whatever it might be, was displeasing te 
Buonaparte, as a thing foolish or hostile. He listened only to the 
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considerations of the moment, and examined things merely with a 
view to their immediate utility ; for he would have wished to stake 
the whole world in an annuity on his own life. He was not sangui- 
nary, but indifferent respecting the lives of men, considering them 
but as a means of attaining his end; or as an obstacle to be remoy- 
ed out of his way. He was even less irascible than he often 
seemed to be; he wished to terrify by his words, in order to spare 
himself the act by his threat. Every thing with him, was means 
or end. Itis pretended that he said, “ I have so many conscripts 
to expend by the year;” and it is probable that he held that lan- 
guage; for Buonaparte had contempt enough for his hearers to 
delight in a kind of sincerity, which is nothing less than impu- 
dence. 

He never believed in exalted sentiments, either in individuals 
er in nations; he considered the expression of these sentiments 
as hypocrisy. He believed, that he held the key of human na- 
ture by fear and by hope, skilfully presented to the selfish and 
the ambitious. It must be allowed that his perseverance and ac- 
tivity, were never slackened in behalf of the slightest interests of 
despotism ; but it was that very despotism which was destined 
one day to fall upon his head. An anecdote, in which I happened 
to have some share, may give an additional idea of the system of 
Buonaparte, relative to the art of governing. 

The duke of Melzi, who was for some time vice-president of 
the Cisalpine republic, was one of the most distinguished charac- 
ters which Italy, so fertile in every production, has brought forth. 
Born of a Spanish mother, and an Italian father, he blended the 
dignity of one nation with the vivacity of the other; and I am 
not sure whether even in France, aman could be cited more re- 
markable for his powers of conversation, and for the more impor- 
tant and essential talent of knowing and appreciating all those 
who acted a political part in Europe. The first consul was ob- 
liged to employ him, because he’had the greatest influence over 
his fellow-citizens, and because his attachment to his country 
was unquestioned. Buonaparte did not like to make use of men 
who were disinterested, and whose principles, whatever they 
might be, were not to be shaken; he was therefore continually 
circumventing Melzi, in order to corrupt him. 

Having caused himself to be crowned king of Italy, in 1805, 
Buonaparte went to the legislative body of Lombardy, and in- 
formed the assembly that he had the intention of giving a consi- 
derable estate to the duke of Melzi, as a testimony of public 
gratitude towards him: this, he hoped, would render him unpo- 
pular. Being then at Milan, I saw that same evening, M. de Melzi, 
who was quite in despair at the perfidious trick that Napoleon 
had played him, without having given him the slightest warning. 
As Buonaparte would have been irritated by a refusal, I advised 
M. de Meizi, to appropriate instantly to a public establishment 
the revenue with which he was thus overwhelmed. He followed 
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my advice, and the next day, walking with the emperor, he told 
him that such was his intention. Buonaparte, seizing him by the 
arm, exclaimed, “this I would wager is an idea of Madame de 
Stael; but take my advice, and do not give into the romantic 
philanthropy of the eighteenth century; there is only one thing 
to de in this world, that is to get continually more money, and 
more power: all the rest is chimerical.’” Many people will say that 
he was right; I think, on the contrary, that history will show that 
by establishing this doctrine, by setting men loose from the ties 
of honour, every where but on the field of battle, he prepared his 
partisans to abandon him, according to his own precepts, when he 
should cease to be the strongest ; and indeed he may well boast of 
having met with more disciples faithful to his system, than adhe- 
rents devoted to his misfortunes. He consecrated his policy by 
fatalism, the only religion suitable to this devotedness to fortune, 
and his prosperity constantly increasing, he ended by making him- 
self the high priest and idol of his own adoration, believing in 
himself, as if his desires were presages, and his designs oracles. 

The duration of the power of Buonaparte was a perpetual les- 
son of immorality. Ifhe had always succeeded, what should we 
have been able to say to our children? There would have been 
left, it is true, the solace of religious resignation ; but the mass of 
the inhabitants of the world would have sought in vain to disco- 
ver the intentions of providence in human affairs. 

Nevertheless, in 1811, the Germans still called Buonaparte 
the man of fate, and the imagination even of some Englishmen, 
was dazzled by his extraordinary talents. Poland and Italy still 
hoped for independence from him, and the daughter of Czsars 
had become his consort. This signal honour caused him a 
transport of joy, foreign to his nature ; and for some time it might 
be believed that his illustrious partner would change the charac- 
ter of the man with whom destiny had connected her. Even at 
this time, Buonaparte wanted but one good sentiment to have be- 
come the greatest monarch upon earth; either that of paternal 
affection, which induces men to take care of the inheritance of 
their children; or pity for the French, who rushed to death for 
him whenever he gave the signal; or equity towards foreign na- 
tions, who gazed at him with wonder; or, in short, that kind of 
prudence natural to every man, towards the middle of life, when 
he sees the approach of the vast shadows by which he must soon 
be enveloped: one virtue, one single virtue would have sufficed 
to have fixed all human prosperity on the head of Buonaparte. 
But the divine spark dwelt not in his heart. 

I was at Moscow exactly a month before Napoleon’s army en- 
tered its walls ; and I did not dare to remain but a very short time, 
fearing its immediate approach. When walking on the top of 
the Kremlin, the palace of the ancient Czars, which commands 
the vast capital of Russia and its eighteen hundred churches, I 


thought it was the lot of Buonaparte to see empires at his feet, 
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as Satan offered them to our Saviour. But it was when there re- 
mained nothing miore for him to conquer in Europe, that fate 
seized upon him, and made him fall with as much rapidity as he 
had risen. Perhaps he has since learned, that whatever may be 
the events in the earlier scenes, there is a potency in virtue which 
always re-appears at the fifth act of the tragedy, as, among the 
ancients, the knot was severed by a god, when the action was 
worthy of his intervention. 

Buonaparte performed, or rather the nation performed for him, 
a miracle: notwithstanding his immense losses in Russia, a new 
army was created, in less than three months, which was able to 
march into Germany, and to gain battles anew. It was then that 
the demon of pride and folly took possession of Buonaparte in 
such a manner, that reasoning, founded on his own interest, can no 
longer explain the motives of his conduct: it was at Dresden 
that he mistook the last apparition of his tutelary genius. 

The Germans, long indignant, rose at length against the French, 
who occupied their territory; national pride, the great strength 
of human nature, again displayed itself among the sons of Ger- 
many. Buonaparte was then taught what becomes of allies who 
have been constrained by force; and that, whatever is not volun- 
tary, is destroyed at the first reverse of fortune. The sovereigns 
of Germany fought with the intrepidity of soldiers ; and it seem- 
ed as if the Prussians and their warlike king were animated by 
the remembrance of the personal insult offered some years before 
by Buonaparte, to their beautiful and virtuous queen. 

The liberation of Germany had long becn the object of the 
wishes of the emperor of Russia. When the French were re- 
pulsed from his country, he devoted himself to this cause, not 
only as a sovereign, but as a general; and he several times ex- 
posed his life, not in the character of a monarch guarded by his 
courtiers, but in that of an intrepid soldier. Holland welcomed 
her deliverers, and recalled that house of Orange, whose princes 
are now, as heretofore, the defenders of independence, and the 
magistrates of liberty. Whatever was the influence at this pe- 
riod of the English victories in Spain, we shall speak elsewhere 
of lord Wellington; for we must pause at that name; we can- 
not take an incidental notice of it. 

Buonaparte returned to Paris; and even at this moment France 
might have been saved. Five members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, Gallois, Raynouard, Flaugergues, Maine de Biran, and 
Laine, asked for peace at the peril of their lives. Each of those 
persons might be designated by his particular merit; and the 
last I have named, Laine, perpetuates every day, by his conduct 
and talents, the remembrance of an action which alone would 
suffice to honour any character. If the Senate had joined with 
the five members of the Legislative Body, and the generals had 
supported the Senate, France would have been the disposer of 
her own fate ; and whatever course she had taken, she would have 
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remained France. But fifteen years of tyranny subvert every 
idea, and change every sentiment; the very men who would ex- 
pose so nobly their lives in war, are not aware that the same cou- 
rage, and the same honour, command resistance in the civil career 
to the enemy of all despotism. 

Buonaparte answered the deputation of the Legislative Body 
with a kind of concentrated fury ; he expressed himself ill, but 
his pride was seen to pierce through his confused language. He 
said * that France wanted him more than he wanted France ;” 
forgetting that it was himself who had reduced her to that state. 
He added, “ that a throne was but a piece of wood, upon which 
a carpet was spread, and that all depended on the person by 
whom it was occupied.” In short, he continued to appear intox- 
icated with himself. <A singular anecdote, however, might lead 
us to believe that he was already struck with that stupor which 
seems to have taken possession of his character during the last 
crisis of his political life. A person worthy of credit told me, 
that, conversing with him alone, the day before his departure for 
the army, in the month of January, 1814, when the allies had al- 
ready entered France, Buonaparte confessed in this private inter- 
view, that he did not possess the means of resisting; they dis- 
cussed the question, and Buonaparte showed him, without reserve, 
the worst side of things; and, what will scarcely be believed, he 
fell asleep while talking on such a subject, without any preceding 
fatigue that could explain so singular an apathy. This did not 


prevent his displaying an extreme activity in his campaign of . 


1814; he suffered himself, no doubt, to be misled by a presump- 
tuous confidence; and, on the other hand, physieal existence, 
through enjoyments and facilities of all kinds, had gained posses- 
sion of this man, formerly so intellectual. His soul seemed in 
some sort, to have become gross along with his body. His ge- 
nius now pierced only at intervals through that covering of egot- 
ism which a long habit of being considered every thing had made 
him acquire. He sunk under the weight of prosperity, before he 
was overthrown by misfortune. 

Never shall I forget the moment when I learned from one 
of my friends, on the morning of the 6th of March, 1815, that 
Buonaparte had disembarked on the coast of France: I had the 
misfortune to foresee instantly, the consequences of that event, 
such as they have since taken place, and I thought that the earth 
was about to open under my feet. For several days after the suc- 
cess of this man, the aid of prayer failed me entirely, and, in my 
trouble, it seemed to me that the Deity had withdrawn from the 
earth, and would no longer communicate with the beings whom 
he had placed there. 

I suffered in the bottom of my heart from personal circum- 
stances; but the situation of France absorbed every other thought. 
I said to M. de Lavalette, whom I met almost at the hour when 
this news was resounding around us: “ There is an end of liber- 
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ty, if Buonaparte triumph, and of national independence, if he be 
defeated.” The event has, I think, but too much justified this 
sad prediction. 

It was impossible to avoid an inexpressible irritation before the 
return, and during the progress of Buonaparte. Fora month back, 
all those who have any acquaintance with revolutions, felt the air 
charged with storms; repeated notice of this was given to per- 
sons connected with the government; but many among them re- 
garded the disquieted friends of liberty as relapsing, and as still 
believing in the influence of the peopie, in the power of revolu- 
tions. The most moderate among the aristocrats thought that 
public affairs regarded government only, and that it was indis- 
creet to interfere with them. They could not be made to under- 
stand, that to be acquainted with what is passing in a country 
where the spirit of liberty ferments, men in office should neglect 
no intelligence, be indifferent to no circumstance, and multiply 
their numbers by activity, instead of wrapping themselves up in 
a mysterious silence. The partisans of Buonaparte were a thou- 
sand times better informed on every thing than the servants of the 
king; for the Buonapartists, as well as their master, were aware 
of what importance every individual can be in a time of trouble. 
Formerly, every thing depended on men in office; at present, 
those who are out of office act more on public opinion than go- 
vernment itself, and have consequently a better foresight into the 
future. 

A continual dread had taken possession of my soul several 
weeks before the disembarkation of Buonaparte. In the evening, 
when the beautiful buildings of the town were displayed by the 
rays of the moon, it seemed to me that I saw my happiness and 
that of France, like a sick friend, whose smile is the more amia- 
ble, because he is on the eve of leaving us. When told that this 
terrible man was at Cannes, I shrunk before the certainty as be- 
fore a poignard; but when it was no longer possible to escape 
that certainty, I was but too well assured that he would be at Pa- 
ris in a fortnight. The royalists made a mockery of this terror; 
it was strange to hear them say that this event was the most for- 
tunate thing possible, because we should then be relieved from 
Buonaparte, because the two chambers would feel the necessity 
of giving the king absolute power, as if absolute power was a 
thing to be given !—despotism, like liberty, is assumed, it is never 
granted. Iam not sure that among the enemies of every consti- 
tution, there may not have been some who rejoiced at the convul- 
sion which might recal foreigners, and induce them to impose an 
absolute government on France. 

Three days were passed in the inconsiderate hopes of the roy- 
alist party. At last, on the 9th of March, we were told that no- 
thing was known of the Lyons’ telegraph, because a cloud had 
prevented reading the communication. I was at no loss to un- 
derstand what this cloud was. I went in the evening to the Thuil- 
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leries to attend the king’s levee; on seeing him, it seemed to me 
that, with a great deal of courage, he had an expression of sadness, 
and nothing was more affecting than his noble resignation at such 
a moment. Ongoing out, I perceived on the wails of the apart- 
ment, the eagles of Napoleon, which had not yet been removed, 
and they seemed to me to have re-assumed their threatening look. 

In the evening, in a party, one of those young ladies who, with 
so many others, had contributed to the spirit of frivolity which it 
was attempted to oppose to the spirit of faction, as if the one 
could contend against the other; one of these young ladies, I 
say, came up to me, and began jesting on that anxiety which | 
could not conceal: “* What, Madam,” said she to me, “ can you 
apprehend that the French will not fight for their legitimate King 
against a usurpfer 2”? How, without committing one’s self, could 
one answer a phrase so adroitly turned? But, after twenty-five 
years of revolution, ought one to flatter one’s self that legitimacy, 
an idea respectable but abstract, would have more ascendency 
over the soldiers, than all the recollections of their long wars ? 
In fact, none of them contended against the supernatural ascen- 
dency of the genius of the African isles; they called for the ty- 
rant in the name of liberty: they rejected in its name the consti- 
tutional monarch ; they brought six hundred thousand foreigners 
into the bosom of France, to efface the humiliation of having seen 
them there during a few weeks; and this frightful day of the Ist 
of March, the day when Buonaparte again set foot on the soil of 
France, was more fertile in disasters than any epoch of history. 

I will not lanch out, as has been too much done, into declama- 
tions of every kind against Napoleon. He did what it was natural 
to do in endeavouring to regain the throne he had lost, and his 
progress from Cannes to Paris is one of the greatest conceptions 
of audacity, that can be cited in history. But what shall we say 
of the enlightened men who did not see the misfortunes of 
France and of the world in the possibiiity of his return? A great 
general, it will be said, was wanted to avenge the reverses ex- 
perienced by the French army. In that case, Buonaparte ought 
_hot to have proclaimed the treaty of Paris; for if he was una- 
ble to re-conquer the barrier of the Rhine sacrificed by that 
treaty, what purpose did it answer to expose that which France 
was possessing in peace? But, it will be answered, the secret 
intention of Buonaparte was to restore to France her natural 
barriers. But it was not clear that Europe would penetrate 
that intention, that she would form a coalition to resist it, and 
that, particularly at the time in question, France was unable to 
resist united Europe? The congress was still assembled; and 
although a great deal of discontent was produced by several of 
their resolutions, was it possible that the nations would make 
choice of Buonaparte for their defender? Was it he who had op- 
pressed them whom they could oppose to the faults of their 
princes? The people were more violent than the sovereigns in 
the war against Buonaparte; and France, on taking him back for 
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her ruler, necessarily brought on herself the hatred both of go- 
vernments and nations. Will it be pretended that it was for the 
interest of liberty that they recalled the man who had, during fil- 
teen years, shown himself most dexterous in the art of being mas- 
ter—a man equally violent and deceitful? People spoke of his 
conversion, and there were not wanting believers in this miracle : 
less faith certainly was required for the miracles of Mahomet. 
The friends of liberty have been able to see in Buonaparte only 
the counter-revolution of despotism, and the revival of an old re- 
gime more recent, but on that account more formidable; for the 
nation was still completely fashioned to tyranny, and neither prin- 
ciples nor public virtue had had time to take root. Personal in- 
terests only, and not opinions, conspired for the return of Buona- 
parte, and of those mad interests, which were blinded in regard 
to their own danger, and accounted the fate of France as nothing.* 





ArT. VIII. Comparative CRITICISM. 


Non nostrum Tan7ras componere lites !—Virert. 
Who shall decide when nocrors disagree ’—Pore. 


1. The Pulpit; or a Biographical and Literary Account of 
Eminent Popfiular Preachers, interspersed with occasional Clerical 
Criticism : by Onesimus. 

“ Though the author may occasionally offend, we are disposed 
to think, on the whole, that he may do some good, and that his 
hints may effect some reform in the pulpit. He certainly has not 
been an inattentive hearer, and he writes with spirit and force.”— 
Monthly Review. 

“ We areata loss to conjecture any good that can be expected 
from a publication of the nature of this now before us. It seems 
rather adapted to encourage minute and trifling criticism, in the 
room of unaffected piety ; and to do injury,” &c. “ We forbear 
to enter into the author’s criticisms, which in many instances are 
unsound, and very seldom are any to be found judicious.” —Anti- 
jacobin Review. 

“ This singular and very extraordinary work is calculated to 
convey wholesome admonition to clergymen in general ; and both 
information and rational entertainment to the reader, and to Sun- 
day perambulators of the metropolis—The intelligent author is 
master of his subject: his knowledge appears to be general ; his 





* It should have been stated that this article is composed of paragraphs 
extracted from different parts of Mad. de Stael’s work. 
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experience to be founded on a long unwearied assiduity, and per- 
sonal attention. After a careful perusal of his criticism, it may 
be truly affirmed that he is an orthodox christian, a sound scholar, 
and acandid judge. It must be confessed, this writer has treated 
the subject with great delicacy. ‘This work, upon the whole, is 
entitled to recommendation for the utility of its design, and the 
masterly manner in which it is executed.””—Europfiean Magazine. 

« Onesimus amuses his readers with a deal of gossif, delivered 
in a namby-pamby, affected, inelegant style. A book like this can 
never delight men of taste or of piety. We can safely affirm that 
this volume contains nothing valuable, except some of the quota- 
tions. The work is, indeed and in truth, a catchfenny. The au- 
thor’s views are almost constantly taken through a distorting me- 
dium. His criticisms evince but Jdittle delicacy of taste; and 
scarcely any delicacy toward character, or regard for personal 
feeling ; no intellectual penetration, no respectable acquisitions in 
literature, zo true perception of excellence in religious sentiment. 
The performance teems with the grossest errors in point of nar- 
ration, and many egregious errors of judgment. It is disfigured 
by an excessive cant ;* that most disgusting of all cants, the cant 
of ignorant, affected, ungenerous, superficial criticism. ‘Through- 
out the work, there is such a cold indifference, such an exces- 
sive want of discrimination, as to all that is essential and peculiar 
to the christian system, &c.”’ “ As for the author’s ridiculous af- 
fectation of fine writing; his forced and foolish antithesis, fuerile 
alliterations, bungling conceits; and other instances of false taste, 
bad grammar, and arrant nonsense ; we leave them to the admira- 
tion of congenial minds.”—<Lclectic Review. 


2. Guiscard, or the Accusation ; a Romance, by Horace Vere. 


“ The style of this novel is always simple and dignified, and in 
some parts even masterly ; and the story, though rather intricate, 
is interesting and moral. The abbot’s description of his own old 
age 1s touching and pathetic.”—Monthly Review. 

“Tt would be an affront to the understandings of our readers, 
were we to take up any more space than is really necessary, in 
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* Certainly an accusation of “ excessive cant” of any sort, comes with most 
admirable grace and effect from the Eclectic Review / It is perfectly the 
pot abusing the kettle, or the Devil correcting sin. 
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speaking of this tale of Guiscard. The story is such a jumble of 
stupidity and nonsense, and such a medley of incongruous and ab- 
surd events, as to leave us not at all anxious for the result ofa 
tale which affords neither amusement nor instruction. The fhoor 
and hacknied events,” &c. “ are plentifully repeated, without hav- 
ing the merit of any thing to captivate attention—We have not 
one single paragraph of sound sense, entertainment, nor instruc- 
tion, lo recompense us for the waste of time which we have expe- 
rienced in looking over this performance.”—Critical Review. 


3. Letters from an Irish Student in England to his Father in 
Ireland. 


“ These Letters contain nothing new. They consist of anec- 
dotes, bon-mots, scraps of information, &c. gleaned from no high- 
er source, in a majority of cases, than newspaper chit chat. Yet 
we do not mean to deny that the book may be read with amuse- 
ment, and perhaps by some with instruction. It is light and 
various: such a one as we would wish to take with us into a stage- 
coach, or to find in the parlour of an inn.””"—Universal Magazine. 

“ The Irishman, if Irishman he be, has scraped together a 
variety of anecdotes which may amuse the idle and the frivolous 
in a rainy day.”"—Critical Review. 

‘‘ There are, at some period of every man’s life, moments when 
he is anxious to dissipate the melancholy under which he labours; 
but whether this is done by the conversation of his friends, or by 
amusing himself with literary trifles, is of little importance. ‘To 
any person in this mood, or indeed to all whose only disposition 
is to while away the time, we may with great sincerity recommend 
the present volumes; in which they are likely to find, as far as 
our knowledge extends, a faithful delineation of the scenes describ- 
ed. The author’s being a ‘ student’ is of course entirely suppo- 
sition; for were we obliged to detail our opinion of his character, 
it would be, that he was an observant and accomfilished lounger.” 
—British Critic. 

“© —- A shameless imposition, of the meanest quality ; a collec- 
tion of that miserable common-place on public characters and 
incidents, on the drama, and the arts, which may be called town- 
gossifi, and heard in every shop ; a farrago of newspaper-anecdotes, 
threadbare jests, and pillage.” &c.; ** with scarcely any thing ori- 
ginal but the impudent puffing, the dirty malice, the glaring false- 
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hoeds, the rancour against fure morality and sound religion,* the 
indelicate descriptions, and the matchless absurdities committed in 
retailing the various articles of trash and flunder.”—Eclectic 
Review. 


4. The Christian Code, &c.; by an old Graduate of Cambridge. 


“ This is an elaborate compilation, the patient occupation of some 
veteran divine,t whose reason for concealing his name does not 
appear. Lowered in value by a strange awkwardness of style, 
and by most inaccurate references to the sacred text, it still must 
be of use to those whose object it is to collate and compare the 
authorities of the divine oracles,” —British Critic (Preface). 

“ We cannot help thinking that the design of this author was, 
to show how very ill he could do what had been before done very 
well. The book cannot be characterised otherwise than by say- 
ing, itis the New Testament taken to pieces and put together 
again, so as to be as unmeaning, as unimpressive, and as ludicrous, 
as fiossible."——Eclectic Review. 

“ The author has displayed a very commendable degree of scrip- 
tural diligence in this ample digest of the christian dispensation. 
His work will form a useful book of reference for the clergy and 
other exprositors of scripture.” —Critical Review. 


5. Letters on Various Subjects, to and from William Nicolson, 
D. D., Archbishop of Cashel ; illustrated with Literary and His- 
torical Anecdotes, by John Nichols, F. S. A. 


“ We are highly indebted to the editor for preserving to us this 
curious miscellany of Letters between this prelate and the most 
distinguished characters of his time. These volumes contain a 
Sreat treasure of learning and knowledge.”—British Critic. 

“ These volumes abound in various and valuable information on 
a great number of subjects.” —Eurofean Magazine. 
“ We are clearly of opinion that the public would have been 





* The publication in question had dared to slander the Eclectic Review, 
by asserting that its conductors were “ violent, pedantic, hot-brained fana- 
ties, attached to methodism.”” Hinc illx lachryme. 


t In another passage (the number for September 1809) the same review 


calls the author a “ presumptuous layman.” The Critical Review also calls 
him “ a layman.” 
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no great loser, had these Letters mouldertd in manuscript for 
another century. Taken collectively, and as to any general use, 
we must candidly declare they are, in our humble opinion, * s¢a/e, 


fiat, and unprofitable. We must explicitly avow our opinion, 


that these Letters confer no real honour on the memory of bishop 
Nicolson. Neither his expressions nor his stile are at all suffi- 
cient to excuse the more odvious errors of the writer’s mind ; to 
atone for that self-comflacent vanity which could relish the most 
uncouth and vulgar adulation; or neutralize that fretful acidity 
of temper,” &«.—Eclectic Review. 

“ The learning and research of bishop Nicolson are sufficiently 
evinced in his ‘ Historical Library ;’ and the present Letters will 
tend to show that he was not only an industrious antiquary, but 
an amiable man. It will suffice to mention some of the names of 
those who have a share in this correspondence, to convince the 
reader that he is likely to derive at least some portion of instruc- 
tion and of entertainment from the perusal.—Of most letters, the 
topics must necessarily be frivolous or ephemeral; and though 
some portion of this will be found in these volumes, yet they are 
often found mixed with matter of more general interest and impor- 
tance.—These Letters contain a variety of interesting particu- 
lars.”’——‘ This correspondence contains much desultory informa- 
tion, and many amusing particulars relative to the literary pursuits 
of some eminent scholars and antiquaries of the age.”’*—Critical 
Review, and Appendix. 


6. Another Guess at Junius ; and a Dialogue. 


§ “ We are in the preface told of many persons who most un- 
questionably were none of them the authors of those celebrated 
Letters” [ Junius’s |: “ but we do most exceedingly doudt the sta- 
bility of that conjecture which, in the centre part of the work, we 
find so often urged, and so finely decked with hypothetical argu- 
ment ; that the late earl of Chatham was.” —Eurofiean Magazine. 

« Lord Chatham is the person round whose brow the writer of 
the present pamphlet endeavours to bind those laurels which 
public opinion seems to think due to the authorship of Junius. 





* Misprinted perhaps for “ the last age.” 
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But the supposition of the present writer does not appear to rest 
on a more solid foundation than any of the preceding ones.”— 
Critical Review. 

“ The author of this ‘ Guess’ /abours with much ingenuity zo 
frove that at last he has hit the right nail on the head, and that 
his conjecture assumes the shape and semblance of froédability ; 
but we cannot be of his ofiinion.”—Monthly Review. 

“ Of all the ‘ guesses’ respecting the author of Junius, that 
which is now before us is, in our opinion, the most improbable.” — 
British Critic. 

“ This writer’s ‘ Guess’ attaches to no less a person than the il- 
lustrious earl of Chatham ; and he brings forward a variety of evi- 
dence which, to say the least, compels us to regard his conjecture 
as the most probable.’ —Lclectic Review. 

‘’ We must confess, the author has made out a very flausidle 
case. He has supplied some strong circumstantial or frresumft- 
tive evidence, to induce a belief that lord Chatham was the author 
of Junius’s Letters.” —Antijacobin Review. 

§. “ The Dialogue of the Dead appended to this disquisition is 
ingenious.’ —Eurofiean Magazine. 

“ The Dialogue of the Dead which follows this dissertation on 
Junius, is between lord Chatham and his son William Pitt. But 
we can discover neither wit nor ability in making the one talk 
like a fool, and the other like a rogue.”—Antijacobin Review. 


7. Practical Observations on Gyfisum, or Plaister of Paris, as 
a Manure ; by Richard Parkinson. 


“ Mr. Parkinson is of ofiinion, in opposition to Bergman and 
Kirwan, that gypsum, or Plaister of Paris, is mo¢ a manure.”— 
Eclectic Review. 


“As to the plaister, Mr. Parkinson says: ° It has~ certainly — 


been frroved to be a manure, but indeed a very partial one.”— 
Monthly Review. 


8. The Sons, or Family Feuds ; a Tragic Play, in five acts: 
by T. Jones. ! 


“ This dramatic performance is not destitute of interest. The 
characters, if they do not glow with animation, do not freeze with 
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insifidity ; the sentiments are natural ; and the language isin ge- 
neral fersficuous and unaffected.” —Critical Review.* 

“ There is nothing which surprises us more in the course of 
our literary function, than that perpetually recurring phenome- 
non, an author pertinaciously writing without one qualification for 
composition. Mr. Jones, who has heard, we presume, of a cer- 
tain Shakspere, thought he could write a play. It was a most 
unlucky thought for himself, and for us too.”——Universal Maga- 
zine. 

“ It is irksome toanalyse nonsense ; and yet, if this task never 
fellto our lot, we might grow sleepy with satisfaction. Our cen- 
sorial powers however are seldom suffered long to lie dormant ; 
and if they had at present no other employment, they would find 
sufficient exercise in the examination of this flay. From the 
manner in which it is printed, we imagine that it is intended for 
blank verse; but we find scarcely a line in the whole composition, 
which is not defective in metre. The plot is not superior to the 
execution. —Monthly Review. 


9. Sermons on several Subjects ; by the late Reverend William 
Paley, D. D. 


“ We do not think that the present sermons make any accession 
to the theological or literary fame of the author: and the execu- 
tors would have acted wisely in not exposing them to public sale.” 
—Critical Review. 

“ The executors wisely determined to prevent, by an authoriz- 
ed and correct edition, the certain risk of a surreptitious publi- 
cation.”—Quarterly Review. 





Art. I1X.—.dn agreeable Man.—Society in London. From Es- 
says and Sketches, &c, London, 1819. New-York, 1820. 
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Wuar is meant by an agreeable man? 
In Spain an agreeable man is he who is possessed of a good 
person, and an incessant flow of talk. The science of conversa- 
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* The Critical Review adds: “ The author has sometimes attempted to 
mingle wit with his gravity ; but this he had perhaps better not have essay- 
ed.”—Perhaps too our readers wi!l think that it would have been “ better” 
if the critic had have written more grammatically. 
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tion is there in its infancy, and no distinction is made between him 
who talks much and him who talks well. The leading topic of a 
bel esprit is women; and the language itself is so formed as to 
confine praise or blame entirely to their bodily qualities. Ze du- 
ena mora, literally, “ she is a good girl,” means she is a pretty 
girl, Ziene merito, “ she has merit,” means she has some good 
points in her face or figure. Besides being able to decide the 
proper degree of merit which every woman possesses, the Span- 
ish agreeable man is able to cover obscurity with the veil which 
is just thick enough to make it admissible in good company, 
though even that is sometimes thrown aside like those which are 
worn on the Alameda. From this source he derives the principal 
fund of his conversation, and makes amends for a total ignorance 
on every kind of literature and politics. But then, he also knows 
the plays which are to be acted for the next month, and can tell, 
to a tittle, if a single indecent posture has been omitted in the 
fandango. | 

The agreeable man in Germany is quite a different sort of a per- 


son. He is a gentleman who endeavours to make wit and gal- 


lantry after the most approved models of the age of Louis XIV. 
But his specific gravity being much greater than that of the 
French nation, he is in fact, as little like M. de Coulanges or St. 
Evremond as can well be imagined. His little anecdotes are 
drawn from the Roman history, or, at best, from the Seven Years’ 


War: his remarks and observations are conscientiously sincere, - 


but insufferably dull; and his wit always disposes to melancholy. 

In Italy an agreeable man is a much pleasanter person: his 
manners are particularly civil; he often has a good taste in the 
fine arts, and, perhaps, an agreeable talent for music; but there is 
a feebleness and effeminacy in his tone of thinking, which finally 
wearies ; and his conversation is the pace of a manége horse, 
trained till he has lost all freedom of action. Yet it must be 
owned, that there are a great many young men who are excep- 
tions to this rule; it is easy to see, however, that they are excep- 
tions. Their long disheveled hair, their wild rolling eyes, their 
vehement action, their loud harangues in society, their unusual 
language, and more unusual opinions, show at once that they are 
not formed after the general rule of national character. 

If we go from Italy to England we shall find that the agreeable 
man gets more reputation, more eating, and more drinking, in re- 
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turn for his talk than any where else. He is perpetually invited 
to dinner, where from ten to five and twenty people are invited ex- 
pressly to meet him; and, after all, it often happens that he is 
sullen or unwell, and will not speak a word from the beginning 
of dinner till the end. But if he should happen to be in spirits, 
he often talks so loud, or so disputatiously, that you are forced to 
bow to his opinions till after coffee. But if a rival wit has been 
asked to meet him, there generally arises a furious contest for 
superiority ; each tries to gain a hearing for himself only, and 
each attacks his opponent with arguments too important for the 
hour of digestion. 

France, perhaps, affords the best models of an agreeable man. 
In them we see the most refined politeness towards others, mixed 
with a most perfect confidence in themselves—a sprightliness 
which enlivens all around, and produces as much light by reflec- 
tion as by radiation—a skill in placing every topic in the situation 
which alone can make it amusing in conversation—a grace in 
treating the most frivolous matters, a lightness in touching the 
most serious, and a quickness in passing from one to the other, 
which to all other Europeans must seem quite unattainable. They 
console themselves by saying the French are frivolous, by which 
they mean that they interest themselves in little frivolous con- 
cerns; but they forget to mention that they are the same people 
whe marched into Lisbon and Moscow, and perfected the disco- 
veries of Newton. 

Such are the prominent characters in the conversation of their 
respective countries. But it may happen, that, although indivi- 
duals may exist in a society, endowed with every power of enter- 
taining and enlightening, yet the forms of society may be such that 
it is very difficult to obtain the full advantage of their superior 
qualities. This difficulty is the misfortune of London, where 
there are more men of cultivated understanding, of refined wit, 
and literary or political eminence, than in any metropolis of Eu- 
rope. Yet it is so contrived, that there is little freedom, little 
intimacy, and little ease in London society. ‘ To love some per- 
sons very much, and see often those that I love,” says the old 
dutchess of Marlborough, is the greatest happiness I can enjoy. 
But in London it is equally difficult to get to love any body very 
much, or to see often those that we have loved before. There are 
such numbers of acquaintances, such a succession of engage- 
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ments, that the town resembles Vauxhall, where the dearest 
friends may walk round and round all night without ever. meet- 
ing. If you see at dinner a person whose manners and conversa- 
tion please you, you may wish in vain to become more intimate ; 
for the chance is, that you will not meet so as to converse a se- 
cond time for three months, when the dice-box of society may, 
perhaps, turn up again the same numbers. Not that it is to be 
inferred that you may not barely see the same features again; it 
is possible that you may catch a. glimpse of them on the other 
side of St. James’s street, or see them near to you at a crowded 
rout, without a possibility of approaching. Hence it is, that those 
who live in London are totally indifferent to one another; the 
waves follow so quick that any vacancy is immediately filled up, 
and the want is not perceived. At the same time the well-bred 
civility of modern times, and the example of some “ very popular 
people,” have introduced a shaking of hands, a pretended warmth, 
a sham cordiality, into the manners of the cold and the warm 
alike—the dear friend, and the acquaintance of yesterday. Hence, 
we hear continually such conversations as the following :— Ah! 
how d’ye do? I’m delighted to see you ! How is Mrs. M : 
“ She is very well, thank you.” “ Has she any more children ?” 
‘“ Any more! I have only been married three months. I see you 
are talking of my former wife—she has been dead these three 
_ years.” Or, “ My dear friend, how d’ye.do—you have been out 
of town some time—where have you been—in Norfolk ?” “ No, 
I have been two years in India.” 

Thus, ignorant of one another’s interest and occupations, the 
friendships of London contain nothing more tender than a visiting 
card. Nor is it much better, indeed it is much worse, if you re- 
nounce the world, and determine to live only with your relations 
and nearest connections: if you go to see them at one o’clock 
they are not up; at two the room is full of indifferent acquaint- 
ance, who can talk over the ball of the night before, and of course 
are sooner listened to than yourself; at three they are gone shop- 
ping; at four they are in the Park, at five and six they are out; 
at seven they are dressing; at eight they are dining with two 
dozen friends; at nine and ten the same; at eleven they are 
dressing for the ball ; and at twelve when you are going to bed, 
they are gone into society for the evening. Thus you are left in 
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solitude: you soon begin again to try the world ;—let us sce 
what it produces. 

The first inconvenience of a London life, is the late hour of din- 
ner. To pass the day impransus, and then to sit down to a great 
dinner at eight o’clock, is entirely against the dictates of common 
sense, and common stomachs. Some learned persons indeed, en- 
deavour to support this practice by precedent, and quote the Ro- 
man supper; but those suppers were at three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and ought to be a subject of contempt, instead of imita- 
tion, in Grovesnor square. Women, however, are not so irra- 
tional as men, in London, and generally sit down to a substantial 
luncheon at three or four: if men would do the same, the meal 
at eight might be lightened of many of its weighty dishes, and 
conversation would be no loser; for it is not to be concealed, that 
conversation suffers great interruption from the manner in which 
English dinners are managed: first the host and hostess (or her 
unfortunate coadjutor) are employed during three parts of din- 
ner, in doing the work of the servants, helping fish, or carving 
large pieces of venison to twenty hungry souls, to the total loss of 
the host’s powers of amusement, and the entire disfigurement of 
the fair hostess’s face. Much time is also lost by the attention 
every one is obliged to pay, in order to find out (which he can 
never do if he is short-sighted) what dishes are at the other end 
of the table; and if a guest wishes for a glass of wine, he must 
peep through the Apollos and Cupids of the flateau, in order to 
find some one to drink with him; otherwise he must wait till 
some one asks him, which will probably happen in succession, so 
that after having had no wine for half an hour, he will have to 
drink five glasses in five minutes. Convenience teaches that the 
best manner of enjoying society at dinner, is to leave every thing 
to servants that servants can do; so that you may have no farther 
trouble than to accept of the dishes that are offered to you, and 
to drink at your own time, of the wines that are handed round. 
An English dinner, on the contrary, seems to presume before- 
hand on the silence, dulness and stupidity of the guests, and to 
have provided little interruptions, like the jerks which the chap- 
lain gives the archbishop, to prevent his going to sleep during 
sermon. 

Sone time after dinner comes the time of going to a ball, ora 
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rout; but this is sooner said than done: it often requires as much 
time to go from St. James’s Square to Cleveland Row, as to go 
from London to Hounslow. It would require volumes to de- 
scribe the disappointment which occurs on arriving in the brilliant 
mob of a ball-room. Sometimes, as it has been before said, a 
friend is seen squeezed like yourself, at another end of the room, 
without a possibility of your communicating, except by signs ; 
and as the whole arrangement of the society is regulated by me- 
chanical pressure, you may happen to be pushed against those to 
whom you do not wish to speak, whether bores, slight acquain- 
tances, or determined enemies. Confined by the crowd, and stifled 
by the heat, and dazzled by the light, all powers of intellect are 
lost; wit loses its point, and sagacity its observation ; indeed, the 
limbs are so crushed, and the tongue so parched, that except par- 
ticularly well-dressed ladies, all are in the case of the traveller, 
Dr. Clarke, when he says in the plains of Syria, that some might 
blame him for not making moral reflections on the state of the 
country ; but that he must own the heat quite deprived him of all 
power of thought. , 

Hence it is, that the conversation you hear around you, is gene- 
rally nothing more than “ Have you been here long ?”’——¢ Have 
you been at Mr. Hotroom’s ?”— Are you going te Lady Death- 
squeezes?” Hence, too, Mad. de Stael said, very justly, to an 
Englishman, “ Dans vos routs le corps fait plus de frais que l’es- 
prit.” But even if there are persons of a constitution robust 
enough to talk, they yet donot dare to do so, as twenty heads are 
forced into the compass of one square foot; and even when, to 
your great delight, you see a person to whom you have much to 
Say, and, by fair means or foul, elbows and toes, knees and shoul- 
ders, have got near them, they often dismiss you with shaking 
you by the hand, and saying “* My dear Mr. » how do you do?” 
and then, continue a conversation with a person whose ear is three 
inches nearer. Atone o’clock, however, the crowd diminishes ; 
and if you are not tired by the five or six hours of playing at 
company, which you have already had, you may be very comfort- 
able for the rest of the evening. 

It has been said very justly of science, that the profound disco- 
veries of the greatest philosophers of one age, become the ele- 
ments of knowledge to the youth of the next, It is nearly the 


reverse in conyersation. The anecdotes which form the buz of 
VOL. 47 
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card parties and dinner parties in one century, are in the lapse of 
a hundred years, and sometimes less, transplanted into quarto 
volumes, and go to increase the stock of learning of the most 
grave and studious persons in the nation ; a story repeated by the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth’s waiting woman to Lord Rochester’s 
valet, forms a subject of investigation for a philosophical historian ; 
and you may hear an assembly of scholars and authors, discus- 
sing the validity of a piece of scandal invented by a maid of ho- 
nour, more than two centuries ago, and repeated to an obscure 
writer by Queen Elizabeth’s housekeeper. 

The appetite for remains of all kinds, has certainly increased 
of late, to a most surprising extent; every thing which belongs 
to a great man, is eagerly hunted ont, and constantly published. 
If Madame de Sevigné wrote some letters when she was half 
asleep; if Dr. Johnson took the pains of setting down what oc- 
curred to him before he was breeched, this age is sure to have 
the benefit of seeing those valuable works on hot-pressed paper : 
all that good writers threw by as imperfect, all that they wished 
to be concealed from the world, is now edited in volumes twice 
as magnificent as their chief works. Still greater is the avidity 
for ana: it is a matter of the greatest interest, to see the letters 
of every busy trifler. Yet who does not laugh at such men? To 
write to our relations and friends, on events which concern their 
interests and affections, is a worthy employment for the heart and 
head of a civilized man; but to engrave upon the tittle-tattle of 
the day, with all the labour and polish which the richest gem 
could deserve, is a contemptible abuse of the pen, paper, and 
time which is on our hands. 

It must be confessed, however, that knowledge of this kind is 
very entertaining ; and here and there amongst the rubbish, we 
find hints which may give the philosopher a clue to important 
facts, and afford to the moralist a better analysis of the human 
mind, than a whole library of metaphysics. 





Art. X.—TZhe Abbot, by the Author of Waverly. In three volumes. 
Edinburgh, London, and Philadelphia. 1890. 


Herx is another of the delightful creations of the Scottish nove- 
list—breathing in the same reality—imbued with the same gentle 
spirit—and touched and softened by the same poetical grace, 
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which have charmed us in his former romances. Like the best 
of these, it interweaves a tale of private fortunes, with the events 
of true, but most romantic history. There is in this course, at 
least as it is pursued by our author, much to elevate, to delight, 
and to soften. We do not, as in contemplating the stately narra- 
tives of the historian, seem to jook on the great occurrences of 
the elder time from a philosophical eminence, whence we can dis- 
cern only the vast masses, the deep shadows, and the magnificent 
confusion of the scene which he discloses. We live in the event- 
ful days, and mingle among the breathing persons—tread the 
green sward and sweetly chequered path of private existence, 
and thence look up the statelier avenues on its sides, and catch 
glimpses of the wondrous and ever-varying prospect through the 
graceful boughs, which overhang its antique, yet living, verdure. 
Some disadvantages must, however, be admitted as necessarily 
attendant on this mode of blending truth with fiction. The chief 
of these is, that the tale can seldom be wound up by a catastrophe 
on which our sympathies may repose. If all terminates happily, 
for the historical, as well as the invented characters, we too often 
know that the bliss of the former was transient, and that the tale 
is buta piece cut out, as it were, froma series of events proceed- 
ing to a tragical ora dreary close. Still less are our feelings satis- 
fied, when the novelist displays the wreck of glorious hopes; and 
the failure of romantic darings, and amidst the wide spread deso- 
lation, seeks only to build up a little fairy bower of private happi- 
ness, for the lowlier and less interesting of his characters. 

The Abdot is professedly a continuation of the Monastery; 
which we do not think an advantage. Its story is essentially in- 
dependent of its predecessor, and would have been as well con- 
ducted with entirely new characters. There is something pain- 
ful in the acquaintance which it forces us to renew with old fayou- 
rites, at an advanced, and less graceful period of their existence, 
instead of suffering us to think on them as flourishing for ever in 
youth, and beauty, and joy. It makes us feel as though we our- 
selves had grown old with them. Instead of the Halbert Glen- 
dinning of the Monastery, the high-souled, and enterprising pea- 
sant, fresh in hope, and exulting in the first taste of love, we have 
here the prosperous knight, after ten years of married life, with a 
stern air, sobered prospects, and enthusiasm chilled into mere 
prudence and resolve. Authors should not thus dissolve the 
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charms which they spread around us. Who wishes that Richard- 
son had left us a romance introducing Sir Charles Grandison in 
his old age, and the divine Clementina as a superannuated de- 
votee ? It wasa piece of witty malice in Fielding, to bring Pamela 
as Mrs. B. into Joseph Andrews, with haughty airs and sickly affec- 
tations of aristocratic prejudice. The heroes and heroines of 
novels, are to us, for ever in the honey-moon, where their authors 
leave them. Their course may be to us ever beginning afresh— 
and they stand delighted on the margin of happy existence. Their 
re-introduction in the wane of life, gives us something of the pain 
which St, Leon felt on his second visit to his children. To think 
on them as yet flourishing in the spring-time of felicity, is to ex- 
perience a return of our old sensations when first we became ac- 
quainted with them; to see them brought before us suddenly 
altered with the changes of years, is to feel more intensely the 
real sadnesses of our frail and transitory being. 

The romance before us shows us Sir Halbert and his lady set- 
tled in the lake-girdled castle of Avenel, in the tenth year since 
their marriage. Two circumstances cast a shade over their do- 
mestic comfort; the long and frequent absences of the knight 
from home, in consequence of the troubles of the times, and his 
connection with the Earl of Murray, and the want of children. 
As the lady of Avenel, in one of her seasons of loneliness, walked 
pensively on the battlements of a range of buildings which form 
the front of the castle, gazing on the quiet and golden lake, her 
attention is attracted by a group of sportive children, who were 
Janching a rustic ship on the water. Their joyous voices and 
lightly bounding forms, press on her in her childless condition, 
and while she caresses a noble stag-hound by her side, she can 
scarcely help expressing aloud the desire she cherishes for some 
higher object on which her affections might be dilated. At this 
moment a shriek is heard from the playful group; a boy, about 
ten years of age, had plunged into the water to extricate the ship 
from tufts of the water lily, and, after swimming fearlessly for a 
time, screamed aloud, and appeared in danger of sinking. While 
the child is painfully struggling, the dog swims to his aid, and 
tows him in safety to the boat, which had been sent to relieve him. 
He is taken into the castle, and there affectionately tended by the 
lady of Avenel, who, captivated by his exceeding beauty, and 
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rejoicing to find a child to nurse and love, resolves to bring him 
up in the castle. ’ 

But Magdalen Greme, his grandmother, a tall and stately wo- 
man, though clad in poor garments, waits to ascertain his safety. An 
interview between this lofty sybil and the lady of Avenel ensues, 
which we give at length, on account of the vivid idea it affords of 
the former. The lady having asked after her name and birth— 


** Magdalen Greme is my name,” said the woman; “ I come of the Gremes 
of Heathergill, in Nicol-forest, a people of ancient blood.” 

“And what make you,” continued the lady, “so far distant from your 
home ?”? 

“‘T have no home,” said Magdalen Graeme, “ it was burnt by your Border- 
riders—my husbaud and my son were slain—there is not a drop’s blood left 
in the veins of any one which is of kin to mine.” 

“ That is no uncommon fate in these wild times, and in this unsettled 
land,” said the lady ; “the English hands have been as deeply dyed in our 
blood as ever those of Scotsmen have been in yours.” 

“You have a right to say it, Lady,” answered Magdalen Greme;; “for men 
tell me of a time when this Castle was not strong enough to save your father’s 
life, or to afford your mother and her infant a place of refuge-—And why 
ask ye me, then, wherefore I dwell not in mine own home, and with my 
own people ?”’ 

“It was indeed an idle question, where misery so often makes wanderers ; 
but wherefore take refuge in a hostile country ?”’ 

“My neighbours were Popish and mass-mongers,” said the old woman ; 
“it has pleased Heaven to give mea clearer sight of the gospel, and I have 
tarried here to enjoy the ministry of that worthy man, Henry. Warden, who 
tothe praise and comfort of many, teacheth the Evangel in truth and in sin- 
cerity.”” 

* Are you poor ?”? again demanded the Lady of Avenel. 

“You hear me ask alms of no one,” answered the Englishwoman. 

Here there was a pause. The manner of the woman was, if not disre- 
spectful, at least much less than gracious; and she appeared to give no en- 
couragement to farther communication. The lady of Avenel renewed the 
conversation on a different topic. 

“You have heard of the danger in which your boy has been placed !” 

“T have lady, and how by an especial providence he was rescued from 
death. May Heaven make him thankful, and me !” 

“* What relation do you bear to him ?” 

“TI am his grandmother, lady, if it so please you; the only relation he hath 
left upon earth to take charge of him.” | 

“The burden of his maintenarce must necessarily be grievous to you in 
your deserted situation,” pursued the lady. 

“¥ have complained of it to no one,” said Magdalen Greme, with the same 
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unmoved, dry, and unconcerned tone of voice in which she had answered 
all the former questions. 

“If,” said the Lady of Avenel, “‘ your grandchild could be received into 
a noble family, would it not advantage both him and you ?” 

“ Received into a noble family !” said the old woman, drawing herself up, 
and bending her brows until her forehead was wrinkled into a frown of un- 
usual severity ; “and for what purpose, I pray you? —to be my lady’s page, 
or my lord’s jackman, to eat broken victuals and contend with other menials 
for the remnants of the master’s meal? Would you have him to fan the flies 
from my lady’s face while she sleeps, to carry her train while she walks, to 
hand her trencher when she feeds, to ride before her on horseback, to walk 
after her on foot, to sing when she lists, and to be silent when she bids ?—a 
very weathercock, which though furnished in appearance with wings and 
plumage, cannot soar into the air—cannot fly from the spot where it is 
perched, but receives all its impulses, and performs all its revolutions, obe- 
dient to the changeful breath of a vain woman? When the eagle of Hel- 
vellyn perches on the tower of Lanercost, and changes and turns to show 
how the wind sits, Roland Greme shall be what you would make him.” 

The woman spoke with a rapidity and vehemence which seemed to have in 
it a touch of insanity ; and a sudden sense of the danger to which the child 
must necessarily be exposed in the charge of such a keeper, increased the 
lady’s desire to keep him in the castle if possible. 

“You mistake me, dame,” she said, addressing the old woman in a sooth- 
ing manner; “I do not wish your boy to be in attendance on myself, but 
upon the good knight, my husband. Were he himself the son of a belted 
earl, he could not better be trained to arms, and all that befits a gentleman, 
than by the instructions and discipline of Sir Halbert Glendinning.” 

“« Aye,” answered the old woman in the same style of bitter irony, “I 
know the wages of that service ;—a curse when the corslet is not sufficiently 
brightened,—a blow when the girth is not tightly drawn,—to be beaten be- 
cause the hounds are at fault,—to be reviled because the foray is unsuccess- 
ful,—to stain his hands, for the master’s bidding, in the blood alike of beast 
and of man,—to be a butcher of harmless deer, a murderer and defacer of 
God’s own image, not at his own pleasure, but at that of his lord; to livea 
brawling ruffian, and a common stabber,—exposed to heat, to cold, to want 
of food, to all the privations of an anchoret, not for the love of God, but for 
the service of Satan,—to die by the gibbet, or in some obscure skirmish,— 
to sleep out his life in carnal security, and to awake in the eternal fire, which 
is never quenched.” 

“ Nay,” said the Lady of Avenel, “ but to such unhallowed course of life 
your grandson will not be here exposed. My husband is just and kind to 
those who live under his banner; and you yourself well know, that youth 
have here a strict as well as a good perceptor in the person of our chaplain.” 

The old woman appeared to pause. 

** You have named,” she said, “ the only circumstance which can move me. 
I must soon onward, the vision has said it—I must not tarry in the same 
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spot—I must on—I must on, it is my weird. Swear, then, that you will pro- 
tect the boy as if he were your own, until I return hither and claim him, and 
{ will consent for a space to part with him. But especially swear, he shall 
not lack the instruction of the godly man who hath placed the gospel-truth 
high above these idolatrous shavelings, the monks and friars.” 

“Be satisfied, dame,” said the Lady of Avenel; “ the boy shall have as 
much care as if he were born of my own blood. Will you see him now ?” 

“No,” answered the old woman, sternly ; “ to partisenough. I go forth 
on my own mission. I will not soften my heart by useless tears and wailings, 
as one that is not called to a duty.” 

** Will you not accept of something to aid you on your pilgrimage ?” said 
the Lady of Avenel, putting into her hand two crowns of the sun. The old 
woman flung them down on the table. 

“Am I of the race of Cain,” she said, “‘ proud lady, that you offer me gold 
in exchange for my own flesh and blood ?” 

“I had no such meaning,” said the lady, gently; “nor am I the proud 


woman you term me. Alas! my own fortunes might have taught me humility, 
even had it not been born with me.” 


The old woman seemed somewhat to relax her tone of severity. 

“You are of gentle blood,” she said, “‘ else we had not parleyed thus long 
together.—You are of gentle blood, and to such,” she added, drawing up 
her tall form as she spoke, “ pride is as graceful as is the plume upon the 
bonnet. But, for these pieces of gold, lady, you must needs resume them. 
I need not money. Iam well provided; and I may not care for myself, nor 
think how, or by whom, I shall be sustained. Farewell, and keep your word. 
Cause your gates to be opened, and your bridges to be lowered. I will set 
forward this very night. WhenI come again, I will demand from you a 
strict account, for I have left with you the jewel of my life! Sleep will visit 
me but in snatches, food will not refresh me, rest will not restore my 
strength, until I see Roland Greme. Once more, farewel.” 

“Make your obeisance, dame,” said Lilias to Magdalen Greme, as she re- 
tired, “‘ make your obeisance to her ladyship, and thank her for her good- 
ness, as is but fitting and right.” 

The old woman turned short round on the officious waiting-maid. ‘“ Let 
her make her obeisance to me then, and I will return it. Why shomid I 
bend to her ?—is it because her kirtle is of silk, and mine of blue lockeram ? 
—Go to, my lady’s waiting-woman. Know that the rank of the man rates 
that of the wife, and that she who marries a churl’s son, were she a king’s 
daughter, is but a peasant’s bride.” 


Roland Greme, the child thus introduced into the castle, grows 
up in favour of the lady, but with little show of regard from her 
husband. Thus he passed his boyhood, attending on his lady as 
a page, with little regular instruction or controul, proud, gallant, 
and adventurous, envied and disliked by the servants, and admired 
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by the surrounding peasantry. An irruption of his insolent petu- 
lance brings on a quarrel between him and Adam Woodcock the 
falconer, which incites Henry Warden, who resides at the castle 
as chaplain, to give a public rebuke to the impetuous page. This 
produces no beneficial impression on the youth, who rushes from 
his seat, hastily crosses the chapel, and violently throws the door 
after him. He is shortly after summoned to attend his mistress; 
when his fate is decided by an interview, the account of which we 
will extract as one of the most vivid scenes which our author has 
set before us. 


7 


Roland Greme entered the apartment with a loftier mien, and somewhat 
a higher colour than his wont; there was embarrassment in his manner, 
but it was neither that of fear nor of penitence. 

“Young man,” said the lady, what trow you, am I to think of your con- 
duct this day ?” | 

“If it has offended you, madam, I am deeply grieved,” replied the 
youth. | 

“To have offended me alone,” replied the lady, “were but littl—You 
have been guilty of conduct, which will highly offend your master—of vio- 
lence to your fellow-servants, and of disrespect to God himself, in the per- 
son of his ambassador.” 

“Permit me again to reply,” said the page, “that if I have offended my 
only mistress, friend, and benefactress, it includes the sum of my guilt, and 
deserves the sum of my penitence.—Sir Halbert Glendinning calls me not 
servant, nor do I call him master—he is not entitled to blame me for chastis- 
ing an insolent groom—nor do I fear the wrath of heaven for treating with 
scorn the unauthorised interference of a meddling preacher.” 

The Lady of Avenel had before this seen symptoms in her favourite of 
boyish petulance, and of impatience of censure or reproof. But his present 
demeanour was of a graver and more determined character, and she was for 
a moment at a loss how she should treat the youth, who seemed to have at 
once assumed the character not only of a man, but of a bold and determined 
one. She paused an instant, and then assuming the dignity which was na- 
tural to her, she said, “ Is it to me, Roland, that you hold this language? Is it 
for the purpose of making me repent the favour I have shown you, that you 
declare yourself independent both of an earthly and a heavenly master? 
Have you forgotten what you were, and to what the loss of my protection — 
would speedily again reduce you?” 

“Lady,” said the page, “Ihave forgot nothing. I remember but too 
much. I know, that but for you, I should have perished in yon blue waves,” 
pointing as he spoke to the lake which was seen through the window, agi- 
tated by the western wind. “ Your goodness has gone farther, madam—you 
have protected me against the malice of others, and against my own folly. 
You are free, if you are willing, to abandon the orphan you have reared. 
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Vou have left nothing undone by him, and he complains of nothing.. And 
yet, lady, do not think I have been ungrateful—I have endured something 
on my part, which I would have borne for the sake of no one but my bene- 
factress,” 

“For my sake !” said the lady; “ and what is it that I can have subjected 
you to endure, which can be remembered with other feelings than those of 
thanks and gratitude ?” 

** You are too just, madam, to require me to be thankful for the cold ne- 
glect with which your husband has uniformly treated me—neglect not un- 
mingled with fixed aversion. You are too just, madam, to require me to be 
grateful for the constant and unceasing marks of scorn and melevolence with 
which I have been uniformly treated by others, or for such a homily as that 
with which your reverend chaplain has, at my expense, this very day re- 
galed the assembled household.” 

“ Heard mortal ears the like of this!’ said the waiting-maid, with her 
hands expanded, and her eyes turned up to heaven; “he speaks as if he 
were son of an earl, or of a belted knight the least penny.” 

The page glanced on her a look of supreme contempt, but vouchsafed no 
other answer. His mistress, who began to feel herself seriously offended, 
and yet sorry for the youth’s folly, took up the same tone. 

“‘ Indeed, Roland, you forget yourself so strangely,” said she, “that you 
will tempt me to take serious measures to lower you in your own opinion, 
by reducing you to your proper station in society.” 

“ And that,” added Lilias, “ would be best done by turning him out the 
same beggar’s brat that your ladyship took him in” 

“ Lilias speaks too rudely,” continued the lady, “ but she has spoken the 
truth, young man; nor do I think I ought to spare that pride which has so 
completely turned your head. You have been tricked up with fine garments 
and treated like the son of a gentleman, until you have forgot the fountain 
of your churlish blood.” 

“ Craving your pardon, most honourable madam, Lilias hath not spoken 
truth, nor does your ladyship know aught of my descent, whieh should en- 
title you to treat it with such decided scorn. I am no beggar’s brat—my 
grandmother begged from no one, here nor elsewhere—she would have 
perished sooner on the bare moor. We were harried out and driven from 
our home—a chance which has happened elsewhere, and to others. Avenel 
Castle, with its lake and its towers, was not at all times able to protect its 
inhabitants from want and desolation.” | 

“‘ Hear but his assurance !” said Lilias, * he upbraids my lady with the-dis- 
tresses of her family !” 

“It had indeed been a theme more gratefully spared,” said the lady, af- 
fected nevertheless with the allusion. 

“It was necessary, madam, for my vindication,” said the page, “ or I had 
not even hinted at a word that might give you pain. But believe, ho- 
noured lady, I am of no churl’s bloed. My proper descent I know not ; but 
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my only relation has said, and my heart has echoed it back and attested the 
truth, that I am sprung of gentle blood, and deserve gentle usage.” 

“ And upon an assurance so vague as this,” said the lady, “ do you pro- 
pose to expect all the regard, all the privileges, due to high rank and to dis- 
tinguished birth, and become a contender for privileges which are only due 
to the noble? Go to, sir, know yourself, or the master of the household shall 
make you know you are liable to the scourge as a malapert boy. . You have 
tasted too little the discipline fit for your age and station.” 

«“ The master of the household shall taste of my dagger ere I taste of his 
discipline,” said the page, giving way to his restrained passion. * Lady, I 
have been too long the vassal of a pantoufle, and the slave of a silver whistle. 
You must find some other to answer your call; and let him be of birth and 
spirit mean enough to brook the scorn of your menials, and to call a church 
vassal his master.” 

“ft have deserved this insult,” said the lady, colouring deeply, “ for so 
long enduring and fostering your petulance. Begone, sir. Leave this castle 
to-night—I will send you the means of subsisting yourseif till you find some 
honest mode of support, though I fear your imaginary grandeur will be 
above all others, save those ofrapine and violence. Begone, sir, and see my 
face no more.” 

The page threw himself at her feet in an agony of sorrow. “ My dear 
and honoured mistress—” he said, but was unable to bring out another syl- 
lable 

“ Arise, sir,” said the lady, “ and let go my mantle—hypocrisy is a poor 
clouk for ingratitude.” 

“TJ am incapable of either, madam,” said the page, springing up with the 
exchange of passion which belonged to his rapid and impetuous temper. 
“Think not I meant te implore permission to reside here; it has been 
long my determination to leave Avenel, and I will never forgive myself for ' 
having permitted you to say the word begone, ere I said, ‘I leave you.’ I did 
but kneel to ask your forgiveness for an ill-considered word used in the 
height of displeasure, but which ill became my mouth, as addressed to you. 
Other grace I asked not—you have done much for me—but I repeat, that 
you better know what you yourself have done, than what I have suffered.” 

“Roland,” said the lady, somewhat appeased, and relenting towards her 
favourite, “you had me to appeal to when you were aggrieved. You were 
neither called upon to suffer wrong, nor entitled to resent it, when you were 
under my protection.” 

“‘ And what,” said the youth, “ if I sustained wrong from those you loved 
and favoured, was I to disturb your peace with idle tale-bearings and eternal 
complaints? No, madam; I have borne my own burthen in silence, and 
without disturbing you with murmurs; and the respect which you accuse 
me of wanting, furnishes the only reason why I have neither appealed to 
you, nor taken vengeance at my own hand in a manner far more effectual. 
It is well, however, that we part. I was not born to be a stipendiary, fa- 
voured by his mistress, until ruined by the calumnies of others. May Heaver 








multiply its choicest blessings on your honoured head ; and, for your sake, 
upon all that are dear to you !” 

He was about to leave the apartment, when the lady called on him to re- 
turn. He stood still, while she thus addressed him: “It was not my inten- 
tion, nor would it be just, even in the height of my displeasure, to dismiss 
you without the means of support; take this purse of gold.” 

“ Forgive me, lady,” said the boy, “‘and let me go hence with the con- 
sciousness that I have not been degraded to the point of accepting alms. If 
my poor services can be placed against the expense of my apparel and my 
maintenance, I only remain debtor to you for my life, and that alone is a debt 
which I can never repay ; put up then that purse, and only say, instead, that 
you do not part from me in anger.” 

“ No, not in anger,”’ said the lady, “in sorrow rather for your wilfulness ; 
but take the gold, you cannot but need it.” 

“ May God evermore bless you for the kind tone and the kind word; but 
the gold I cannot take. Iam able of body, and do not lack friends so wholly 
as you may think; for the time may come that I may yet show myself more 
thankful than by mere words.” He threw himself on his knees, kissed the 
hand which she did not withdraw, and then hastily left the apartment. 

Lilias, for a moment or two, kept her eye fixed on her mistress, who 
looked so unusually pale, that she seemed about to faint; but the lady in- 
stantly recovered herself, and declining the assistance which her attendant 
offered her, walked to her own apartment. 


Roland quits the castle, and leaves a string of golden beads be- 
hind, which discloses his secret attachment to the catholic faith. 
This his mysterious grandmother had exhorted him secretly to 
cherish, and he had obeyed her rather in dislike to the strait laced 
puritanism of Henry Warden, than from any deeply rooted love 
to the elder creed. Now, at once forlorn and free, he seeks 
the well of St. Cuthbert, where a holy man was wont to reside, 
from whom he hoped protection, until he could send to the mo- 
nastery, where Edward Glendinning, under the name of Father 
Ambrose, still resided. He finds this little sanctuary deserted 
and spoiled by violence—the spring half choaked—the altar 
thrown down—the huge stone crucifix broken in pieces—and the 
whole spot covered with the marks of recent desolation. He de- 
termines, at least, to raise the fragments of the holy emblem, and 
succeeds better than his hopes. While he is engaged in this pious 
office, Magdalen Graeme suddenly appears, and rejoices thus to 
meet again the grand-child, from whom she had so long been 
parted. She addresses him in mysterious language, as ove des- 
tined for some high and perilous mission; and wliile she tends 
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him with maternal fondness, asserts a claim to his unquestioning 
acquiescence in her will, which he is ill-disposed to yield. He 
suffers her, however, to guide him, on the following day to an old 
convent, where the abbess and her niece yet lingered, after 
the forcible dispossession of the sisterhood. The two old women 
express the strange design of leaving the youth and maiden to- 
gether, to become better acquainted, as they are to be fellow 
labourers in the same cause ; and accordingly the page is suffered 
to talk with Catharine Seyton, a strange laughing and bantering 
girl, who proves the heroine of the tale. In the morning, Roland 
leaves the convent with his aged guide, for the monastery of Ken- 
naquhair, sustained by the hope, of seeing Catharine Seyton at 
Edinburgh, whither they were afterwards to travel. When they 
reach the monastery, they find its few inmates installing, “ with 
maimed rights,” father Ambrose in the dignity of Abbot, Eus- 
tace having recently died, and the office being of far more peril 
than authority or grandeur. While they were thus piously at- 
tempting to sustain their persecuted religion, a band of peasants 
rush in wild uproar, with grotesque masks and strange habili- 
ments, to burlesque the ceremony, not so much in protestant 
bigotry, as in the spirit of old frolics, which had been universally 
permitted by the Roman church in the plentitude of its power. 
During the confusion, Halbert Glendinning arrives—commands 
his vassals to make merry elsewhere—and recognizes Roland, 
whom he bespeaks with kindness, and dismisses with Adam 
Woodcock to Edinburgh, on a commission to his patron, Mur- 
ray, then Regent of Scotland. Light of heart, Roland arrives at 
Edinburgh, where he has the good fortune to rescue the Ear! of 
Seyton from an affray, and to see Catharine for an instant in her 
father’s house, whither he had rashly pursued her. He has also 
a strange encounter at the hostelry of St. Michael’s, with a youth 
whom he firmly believes to be Catharine Seyton in disguise, and 
from whom he receives a short, but beautifully wrought sword, 
with an injunction, that he shall not unsheath it, until commanded 
by his rightful sovereign. At length he is sent by Murray to 
Lochleven, the castle of the Douglasses, where Mary of Scot- 
land was confined—ostensibly to serve that unhappy lady as a 
page, but really as a spy on her actions. At Lochleven he meets 
Catharine, attendant on the queen, and witnesses the deeply in- 
teresting scenes in which Mary resigns her crown, to which she 
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is directed by a scroll concealed within the sheath of Roland’s 
mysterious sword. The following is the picture of the first 
audience of the messengers from the Regent with the Queen, 
whom they were commissioned to depose :— 


At this moment the door of the inner apartment opened, and Queen Mary 
presented herself, advancing with an air of peculiar grace and majesty, and 
seemed totally unruffled, either by the visit, or by the rude manner in which 
it had been enforced. Her dress was a robe of black velvet. A small ruff, 
open in front, gave a full view of her beautifully formed chin and neck, but 
veiled the bosom. On her head she wore a small cap of lace ; and a trans- 
parent white veil hung from her shoulders over the long black robe, in large 
loose folds, so that it could be drawn at pleasure over the face and person. 
She wore a cross of gold around her neck, and had her rosary of gold and 
ebony hanging from her girdle. She was closely followed by her two ladies, 
who remained standing behind her during the conference. Even Lord 
Lindesay, though the rudest noble of that rude age, was surprised into some- 
thing like respect, by the unconcerned and majestic mien of her whom he 
had expected to find frantic with impotent passion, or dissolved in useless 
and vain sorrow, or overwhelmed with the fears likely in such a situation 
to assail fallen royalty. 

“We fear we have detained you, my Lord of Lindesay,” said the Queen, 
while she curtsied with dignity in answer to his reluctant obeisance; “ but 
a female does not willingly receive her visitors without some minutes spent 
at the toilette. Men, my Lord, are less dependent on such ceremonies.” 

Lord Lindesay, casting his eye down on his own travel-stained and dis- 
ordered dress, muttered something of a hasty journey, and the Queen paid 
her greeting to Sir Robert Melville with courtesy, and even, as it seemed, 

with kindness. There was then a dead pause, during which Lindesay looked 
towards the door, as if expecting with impatience the colleague of their em- 
bassy. The Queen alone was entirely unembarrassed ; and, as if to break 
the silence, she addressed Lord Lindesay, with a glance at the large and 
cumbrous sword which he wore, as already mentioned, hanging from his 
neck. 

“You have there a trusty and a weighty travelling companion, my Lord. 
{ trust you expected to meet with no enemy here, against whom such a for- 
midable weapon could be necessary ? It is, methinks, somewhat a singular 
ornament for a court, though I am, as I well need to be, too much of a Stuart 
to fear a sword.” | 

“It is not the first time, madam,” replied Lindesday, bringing round the 
weapon so as to rest its point on the ground, and leaning one hand on the 
huge cross-handle, “ it is not the first time that this weapon has intruded it- 
self into the presence of the House of Stuart.” 

“Possibly, my Lord,” replied the Queen, “it may have done service to 
my ancestors—Your ancestors were men of loyaliy.” 

“ Ay, madam,” replied he, “service it hath done; but such as kings love 
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neither to acknowledge nor to reward. It was the service which the knife 
renders to the tree when trimming it to the quick, and depriving it of the 
superfluous growth of rank and unfruitful suckers, which rob it of nou. 
rishment.” 

* You talk riddles, my Lord,” said Mary; ‘I will hope the explanation 
carries nothing insulting with it.” 

‘You shall judge, madam,” answered Lindesay. ‘ With this good sword 
was Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, girded on the memorable day when 
he acquired the name of Bell-the-Cat, for dragging from the presence of your 
great-grandfather, the third James of the race, a crew of minions, flatterers, 
and favourites, whom he hanged over the bridge of Lauder, as a warning to 
such reptiles how they approach a Scottish throne. With this same wespon, 
the same inflexible champion of Scottish honour and nobility, slew at one 
blow Spens of Kilspindie, a courtier of your grandfather James the Fourth, 
who had dared to speak lightly of him in the royal presence. They fought 
near the brook of Fala; and Bell-the-Cat, with this blade, sheared through 
the thigh of his opponent, and lopped the limb as easily as a shepherd’s boy 
slices a twig from a sapling.” 

‘My Lord,” replied the Queen, reddening, “my nerves are too good to 
be alarmed even by this terrible history—May I ask how a blade so illus- 
trious passed from the House of Douglass to that of Lindesay ?—Methinks it 
should have been preserved as a consecrated relic, by a family who have 
held all that they could do against their king to be done in favour of their 
country.” 

“‘ Nay, madam,” said Melville, anxiously interfering, “ask not that ques- 
tion of Lord Lindesay—and you, my Lord, for shame—for decency—forbear 
te reply to it.” 

“It is time that this lady should hear the truth,” replied Lindesay. 

“And be assured that she will be moved to anger by none that you can 
tellher, my Lord. There are cases in which just scorn has always the mas- 
tery over just anger.” 

«“ Then know,” said Lindesay, “ that upon the field of Carberry-Hill, when 
that false and infamous traitor and murtherer, James, sometime Earl of Both- 
well, and nick-named Duke of Orkney, offered to do personal battle with any 
of the associated nobles who came to drag him to justice, I accepted his 
challenge, and was by the noble earl of Morton gifted with this good sword, 
that I might therewith fight it out—Ah! so help me Heaven, had his pre- 
sumption been one grain more, or his cowardice one grain less, I should 
have done such work with this good steel on his traitorous corpse, that the 
hounds and carrion-crows should have found their morsels daintly carved to 
their use !” 

The Queen’s courage well nigh gave way to the mention of Bothwell’s 
name—a name connected with such a train of guilt, shame, and disaster. But 
the prolonged boast of Lindesay gave her time to rally herself, and to an- 
swer, with an appearance of cold contempt—“ It is easy to slay an enemy 
who enters not the lists, But had Mary Stuart inherited her father’s sword as 
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well as his sceptre, the boldest of her rebels should not upon that day have 
complained that they had no one to cope withal. Your Lordship will for- 
give me if Il abridge thisconference. A brief description of a bloody fight is 
long enough to satisfy a lady’s curiosity ; and unless my Lord of Lindesay has 
something more important to tellus than of the deeds which old Bell-the-Cat 
acheived, and how he would himself have emulated them, had time and tide 
permitted, we will retire to our private apartment, and you, Fleming, shall 
finish reaCing to us yonder little treatise Des Rhodomantades Espagnolles.” 

“ Tarry, madam,” said Lindesay, his complexion reddening in his turn ; 
“TI know your quick wit too well of old to have sought an interview that you 
might sharpen its edge at the expense of my honour. Lord Ruthven 
and myself, with Sir Robert Melville as a concurrent, come to your Grace on 
the part of the Secret Council, to tender to you what much concerns the 
safety of your own life and the welfare of the State.” 

“ The Secret Council ?” said the Queen; “ by what powerscan it subsist or 
act, while I, from whom it holds its character, am here detained under unjust 
restraint? But it matters not—what concerns the welfare of Scotland shal? 
be acceptable to Mary Stuart, come from whatsoever quarter it will—and for 
what concerns her own life, she has lived long enough to be weary of it, 
even at the age of twenty-five. Where is your colleague, my Lord—why 
tarries he ?” 

“He comes, madam,” said Melville ; and Lord Ruthven entered at the in- 
stant, holding in his hand a packet. As the Queen returned his salutation, 
she became deadly pale, but instantly recovered herself by dint of strong and 
sudden resolution, just as the noble, whose appearance seemed to excite 
such emotions in her bosom, entered the apartment in company with George 
Douglas, the youngest son of the Knight of Lochleven, who, during the ab- 
sence of his father and brethren, acted as Seneschal of the castle, under the 

direction of the elder Lady Lochleven, his father’s mother. 


Roland soon finds himself in a situation which would have em- 
barrassed a youth of principle. He is not, however, greatly distres- 
sed by conflicting duties ; but, urged by pity for the queen, and 
love for her attendant, he becomes a party to her plans of escape. 
These, aided by George Douglas, grandson of the lady of Loch- 
leven, who cherishes a deep, though hopeless passion, for the 
lovely captive, are finally successful, chiefly through the inge- 
nuity of Roland. After her escape, the novel follows the fortunes 
of Mary until the defeat of her army and her flight into England, 
where she was to meet with so wretched a fate. The inferior 
persons, however, are made happy. Roland is discovered to be 
the legitimate son of Julian Avenel—is recognized as the heir of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning—and is married to Catharine, whose 
liveliest pranks appear to have been played off by her brother 
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Henry, who resembles her as Sebastian does Viola. After this 
union, the white lady of Avenel, whom our readers will remem- 
ber in the Monastery, “is seen to sport by her haunted well, with 
a-zone of gold around her bosom, as broad as the baldric of an 
earl.” 

This is, we are aware, but a meagre sketch of the plot of Zhe 
Abbot, but we regret our defects the less, as most of our readers 
have doubtless read it for themselves; and a little will suffice to 
recal its principal features to their memory. The work is, we 
think, on the whole, more equable than most of the productions of 
its author. It has fewer either of stoopings or uprisings—less of 
merely wearisome detail, and scarcely any of those grand and un- 
forgotten scenes which chequer his earliest romances. It has 
nothing in it at all comparable to the sublime and affecting scenes 
at Carlisle in Waverly—to the coming in of the sea, or the last 
moments of Elspeth, in The Antiguary—to the romantic majes- 
ties and humanities of Rod Roy—to the battle of Loudon-hill, or 
the perils of Morton among the Covenanters, in Old Mortality— 
to the sweet heroism of Jenny Deans, or the natural loveliness of 
the lily of St. Leonard’s, in the Heart of Mid-Lothian—or to the 
magnificently awful scenes with which the Bride of Lammermuir 
closes. Perhaps even Zhe Monastery has features of more 
* mark and likelihood” than The 4b5ot, in the frank-hearted Mysie 
Happer, and the delicate fantasies breathed forth by the White 
Lady of Avenel. But there is in this novel an interest more 
gentle, more continuous, and more unbroken, than in any by which 
it has been preceded. Its style, in the narrative and reflective 
passages, has more of elegance than its author has hitherto deigned 
to preserve. While he acknowledges the practical benefits of 
the Reformation, he dwells fondly and pensively on the decaying 
symbols of the Catholic religion, and treats with due philosophic 
gentleness the ancient and wide-spread errors of his species. No 
one has better exemplified the truth that man does not live alone 
on that which satisfies his reason, but requires objects on which 
he may repose his imagination and his affections, He looks ten- 
derly on all that man has venerated; and ever finds in it some- 
thing to excite new love and veneration, if not for the objects of 
respect, at least for their reverers. 

The Abbot is, perhaps, scarcely equal to most of its predeces- 
sors in the spirit and reality of its persons. There is, indeed, 
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ereat skill, and singular forbearance, in the manner in which it 
treats the character of the lovely and ill-fated queen. This cele- 
brated woman has had so many incorrigible foes and tedious cham- 
pions—has given occasion to so much wretched sophistry and 
wearisome display of antiquarian research, that her name seemed 
rather fitted to “ point a moral” than to “ adorn a tale.” But our 
author has managed her introduction so exquisitely, has been so 
chary of the glimpses which he has permitted us to snatch of her 
antique loveliness, and has breathed around her so sweet and 
feminine a grace, that she seems as fresh to us as though we now 
were first acquainted with her beauty and her sufferings. She 
captivates here in spite of her controversial advocates. We know 
not any modern work which gives with so little seeming effort, 
the feeling of grace so womanly, and of beauty so unspeakably 
ravishing. We treat the stories of her guilt as idle tales, with- 
out desiring other conviction than that which we feel in her looks; 
confiding in the truth of nature, and certain that she would not so 
err from herself, as to “ embower the spirit of a fiend, in mortal 
paradise of such sweet flesh.” Catharine Seyton, the regular 
heroine, is very inferior. She isa strange problem, and not worth 
solving. The author vexes us by attributing to her wild extrava- 
gancies, and then explaining that they were really played off by 
her twin brother. We suspect this solution to be an after-thought, 
and think any one who attentively examines the story will agree 
that this is probable. The novelist, we conceive, had formed a 
vague idea of an original character, whose female softness and 
modesty should be overcome by high enthusiasm and singular 
fortune, and who, thus unhinged, should seek refuge in a boiste- 
rous vivacity, and affected manliness of demeanour. But wanting 
the power, or the time, to finish off the nice and reconciling 
shades of this portraiture, he had recourse to the poor artifice of 
attributing to the brother all which he could not readily explain 
in the sister. The scene at the rustic fair, in particular, could 
scarcely have been planned with the idea that the dancer in a fe- 
male dress, who, though with a face concealed, was taken for a 
beautiful woman, was really a daring and impetuous soldier. 
Whether our conjecture be correct or otherwise, the scenes as 
at present explained, are very unpleasant blemishes. 

Roland Greme is one of the least admirable of heroes. He is 


‘roward, insolent, and impetuous, without any of the gentleness 
VOL, X. 49 
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386 The Abbot. 
of humanity to atone for the want of rigid and unbending prin- 
ciple. Yet he is one of the most vivid of the author’s portraits, 
full of the spirit of lusty life, of youth rejoicing in its strength, 
and of hope which fortune has no power to destroy. We seem 
to behold him with the holly branch in his cap, light and careless 
as the feather on the breeze, bounding on from novelty to novelty, 
incapable of remorse for the past or dread of the future. 

Magdalen Greme, though scarcely a character, is a very strik- 
ing figure in the romance; always appearing with great theatri- 
cal effect, and in a picturesque attitude; and thrilling us by her 
passionate lamentations over the decay of her faith, which are 
softened by her fond affection for her foster child. She is not, 
however, at all comparable with Elspeth or Meg Merrilies. 

Adam Weathercock is very slightly marked; the Abbot not 
at all, though he gives the work its title. George Douglas is 
a noble sketch, but it is nomore. Surely the author might have 
found a source of the highest interest in the still and deep pas- 
sion of that Scotch noble, which led him, the contemplative, the 
reserved, and the proud, joyfully to resign family, fortune, life, 
and renown, for the deliverance of a queen from whom he had no 
hope of requital ! 

Rare as is our author’s faculty of observation, and fictitiously 
as he employs its results, we think his power of creating and vi- 
vifying characters, has sometimes been the subject of excessive 
eulogy. He has been compared, in this plastic art to Shakspere, 
as though he were only inferior to him in wanting the graces of 
poetry. This appears to us an error, which even national par- 
tialities can hardly excuse. The very strict keefiing of all the 
persons in the romances, the very marked characteristic features 
of all their speeches, even on trifling occasions, which seems so 
palpably to define them, are proofs of the vast inferiority of their 
author to the poet with whom they have dared to compare him. 
There is nothing of this singleness either in the moral or the phy- 
sical creations of nature. There is more of colours and lines 
which are universal, more intermixture of shade with shade, more 
of gentle connexion and all-pervading harmony throughout every 
scene, than the novelist can afford to suffer. He is compelled 
perpetually to discriminate his persons by fear lest his readers 
should confound them. They always seem conscious of their 
vocation, and appear almost as if they were acting parts, and 
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anxious at every moment not to forget their cue, or deviate from 
the peculiarities allotted to them. Shakspere had not need of 
this wearisome jealousy. He could permit each trait gradually 
to spread over the surface of the character, without fear that it 
would lose its colouring. He did not tremble lest his persons 
should lose their individuality by the predominance of universal 
qualities. His persons, therefore, while they can never be con- 
founded, appear in the easy negligence of nature, partake largely 
in general qualities, and excite universal sympathies. 





Art. XI. Amyntas. An Idyl. From the German of Solo- 
mon Gessner. 


Lycas and I came from Miletum, bearing our offerings to 
Apollo. We perceived, at a distance, the hill on which the 
temple, adorned with columns of resplendent white marble rose, 
from the bosom of a laurel grove, toward the azure vault of 
heaven: beyond the grove, our view was lost in the sea’s un- 
bounded surface. It was mid-day. The sand scorched the soles 
of our feet, and the sun darted his rays so directly on our heads, 
that the shadows of the locks of hair which covered our foreheads, 
extended over the whole face. The panting lizard dragged him- 
self with pain among the ferns that bordered the path. No sound 
was heard, save that of the grasshopper chirping amidst the meéa- 
dow’s withered grass.. At each step there rose a cloud of fiery 
dust that inflamed our eyes, and bedaubed our parched lips. 
Thus we laboured on, oppressed by languor ; but soon increased 
our pace, when we saw before us, even on the border of our path, 
some high and spreading trees. Their shade was dark as night. 
Seized with religious awe, we entered the grove, and there in- 
haled a most refreshing breeze. This delicious place afforded, 
at once, all that could regale every sense. The tufted trees in- 
closed a verdant spot, watered by a pure and gelid stream. The 
branches of the trees, bending with golden fruit, hung over the 
channel; and the wild rose, jessamine, and mulberry, twined in 
rich clusters round their trunks. A bubbling spring rose frorn 
the foot of a monument, surrounded by honeysuckles, the sickly 
willow, and the creeping ivy.—O gods! I cried, how enchanting 
is this place! my soul venerates the beneficent hand that planted 
these delightful shades. His ashes here, perhaps, repose. See 
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here, cries Lycas, see those characters that appear through the 
branches of the honeysuckle on the front of the tomb. They, 
perhaps, will tell us, who it was vouchsafed this solace for the 
weary traveller? He turned aside the branches with his staff, 
and read these words: 

“ Here rest the ashes of Amyntas, whose whole life was one 
“ continued series of bounteous deeds: desirous to extend his 
“ goodness far beyond the grave, he hither led this stream, and 
‘‘ planted these trees.” Blessed be thy ashes, generous man! 
May thy posterity be for ever blessed! While I was speaking, 
we perceived, at a distance, some person advancing towards us. 
It was a young and beauteous woman; her shape was elegant ; 
in. her deportment appeared a noble simplicity ; on her arm she 
bore an earthen vase. Advancing to the fountain, she addressed 
us in a courteous voice. You are strangers, she said, fatigued, 
no doubt, with a tedious journey in the heat of the day. Say, do 
you want any refreshment you have not here met with? We 
thank you, I replied, we thank you, amiable and beneficent woman. 
What could we wish for more? The waters of this stream are 
so pure, so delicious are these fruits, and these shades so refresh- 
ing! We are filled with veneration for that worthy man whose 
ashes rest here: his bounty hath anticipated every want the tra- 
veller can know. You seem to be of this country, and doubtless 
knew him. Ah! tell us, while we repose beneath these cooling 
shades, tell us who was this virtuous man? 

The woman, then seating herself at the foot of the tomb, and 
leaning on the vase, which she placed by her side, with a gracious 
smile replied : 

His name was Amyntas. To honour the gods, and do good 
to mankind, was his greatest felicity. There is nota shepherd on 
our plains, who does not revere his memory with the warmest 
gratitude; not one who does not, with tears of joy, relate some 
instance of his uprightness or beneficence. I owe to him, myself, 
all that I enjoy; it was by him that I became the happiest of 
women—bhere her eyes were filled with tears—I am the wife of 
his son.—My father died, leaving my mother and myself in grief 
and poverty. Retiring to a solitary cottage, we there lived by 
the labour of our hands, and by the bountiful benevolence of 
virtue —Two goats, which gave us milk, and the fruits of a small 
orchard, were all our wealth.—These comforts did not long last ; 
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my mother died, and I was left alone without support or consola- 
tion. Amyntas then took me to his house, and committing to my 
care the conduct of his family, was, to me, more a father than a 
master. His son, the handsomest of all the shepherds of these 
hamlets, saw with what tender solicitude I sought to deserve so 
dear an asylum. He saw my faithful labours and assiduous cares. 
—He loved me, and he told me that he loved me. I would not 
confess, to myself, what my heart at that moment felt—Damon, I 
said, forget thy love; I was born in indigence}; and am quite 
happy to be a servant in thy house. This to him I often ear- 
nestly repeated : but he would not forego his love. 

One day, while I prepared our fleecy stores before the 
cottage door, Amyntas came and sat down by me, before the 
morning sun. After looking a long time at me, with a gracious 
smile, he said—My child, thy candour, cares, and modesty delight 
me. I love thee, and I will, if the gods shall prove propitious, I 
will make thee happy.—Could I, O my dear master, could I be 
more happy, if I were worthy of your bounty? was all I could 
reply ; while tears of gratitude flowed from my eyes. My child, 
he said, I would honour the memory of thy parents; I would see, 
in my old age, my son and thee made happy. He loves thee: 
will his love, tell me, will his love make thee happy? The work 
fell from my hands ; I trembled, blushed, and stood motionless be- 
fore him. He took me by the hand: My son’s love—tell me, 
again he said, will his love make thee happy? I fell at his feet, 
and my voice died on my lips. I pressed his hand to my cheek, 
bedewed with tears; and, from that fortunate day, I have been 
the happiest of women. She paused a while, then, drying her 
eyes, continued thus: Such was the man, whose ashes here re- 
pose! You may still wish to know how he brought hither this 
stream, and planted the trees: I shall now inform you. 

In his latter days, he frequently came to this spot, and seated 
himself on the side of the highway. With an affable and smiling 
aspect, he saluted the passengers, and offered refreshment to the 
weary traveller. And what, he one day said, if I should here 
plant fruit-trees, and under their shade conduct a fresh and limpid 
stream? Both shade and water are far distant. I then shall so- 
lace, a long time after I am gone, the man fatigued with travel, 
and him that faints amid the noon-day’s ardour. This design he 
soon executed. Hither he conducted that pure stream, and around 
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it disposed these fertile trees, whose fruits ripen in different sea- 
sons. The work complete, he repaired to the temple of Apollo, 
and having presented his offering, he made this prayer: “ O God, 
«‘ prosper the young trees I have just planted, that the pious man, 
‘as he resorts to thy temple, may refresh himself under their 
“© shade!” 

The god vouchsafed to hear his prayer. Amyntas, rising early 
next morning, directed his first looks towards this spot; but, how 
was he transported, when, instead of the saplins he had planted, 
he saw tall and spreading trees! O God! he cried, what do I 
behold! Tell me, O my children, is ita dream that deludes me? I 
see the plants, that I set but yesterday, changed into vigorous and 
lofty trees. Transported with devout admiration, we all went to the 
grove. ‘The branches of the trees, already in their full vigour, 
and loaded with fruit, bowed down to the flowery turf. O won- 
derful! the old man cried, shall I, even in the winter of my days, 
still walk beneath these shades! We poured forth our thanks- 
giving, and sacrificed to the God who had granted, nay, even ex- 
ceeded, the prayers of Amyntas. But, alas! this old man, so fa- 
voured by the gods, did not long frequent this bower. He died, 
and we have here deposited his remains, that all who repose un- 
der these shades, may bless the precious relics. 

At this relation, impressed with deep respect, we blessed the 
ashes of the worthy man; and said to his daughter: “ This stream 
if «“ we have found most pleasing; by these shades we have been 
“ refreshed, but much more by the recital you have made. May 
“ the gods, each moment of your life, pour down their blessings 
“on you!” And, filled with divine sensations, we directed our 
steps to the temple Apollo, 
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fy Tue interest which attaches to biography on the principle so 


Mi happily expressed by Terence, ‘ Homo sum; nihil humani a me 
me alienum puto,’ is perhaps excited in the most intense degree by 
ie narratives of persons who have been providentially preserved 
from shipwreck, or who have been abandoned on some desert 
i coast. Such narratives have an influence and value independ- 
at ently of mere amusement and information. The necessity of 
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providing the means of subsistence and security, by single and 
unaided efforts of mental foresight and bodily exertion, calls 
forth all the resources of skill, of fortitude, and courage, with 
which man is endowed, and exercises whatever is natively great 
in his natural character. At the same time the state of exist- 
ence presented to us is that of a creature more visibly dependent, 
so to speak, than in ordinary circumstances, on an ever-watchful 
Providence; a source of thoughtful piety is opened within us; 
and if there be a spot on which a cold and sullen atheist might 
catch a spark of gratitude towards the unseen Father of the 
universe, or feel a momentary leaning for support on something 
of metaphysical aid and protection, that spot must be sought on 
the Isle of Juan Fernandez, or in the forests of American India. 
Robinson Crusoe is a book of admirable use with reference to 
boyhood: it raises feelings truly and practically religious ; it 
sows the seeds of self-dependent energy, in acting and think- 
ing, of calm, cheerful, and steady daring, of wise resignation in 
circumstances that are inevitable, and of active enterprise in all 
possible undertakings. The novel of De Foe, however, is not a 
mere book for children: it was popular for all ages and all classes ; 
but this popularity first took root from the belief, impressed 
by the artless style of the narration, that the history was genuine. 
Adventures, striking yet probable, and clothed with fidelity of 
moral description, occur in various imaginary travels, and are 
read with satisfaction from the justness of the imitation and the 
accuracy of the selected particulars; but this interest is feeble 
compared with that which is inherent in such works as the voy- 
ages of Hawkesworth. Robinson Crusoe still pleases; but much 
of the pleasure which it originally conveyed is abated by the 
knowledge that the story is a virtual romance, constructed on the 
rude materials of Alexander Selkirk. Who does not perceive 
that the rough diary of the seaman, irretrievably sacrificed to the 
vanity of authorship, would be now an invaluable treasure ? 
Viewing the work before us as a story of entertainment, there 
is one essential point in which its inferiority willappear very mani- 
fest if compared with Robinson Crusoe, or with the ingenious im- 
itation of that romance, entitled Philip Quar]l : a book with respect 
to which it is impossible not to regret that it should be disfigured 
With so much vulgar trash in the introductory part of the story. 
There is in both these productions a solitary individuality of inte- 
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rest wonderfully affecting, and stimulating to the curiosity. It is 
in proportion to his destitution and entire self-dependence that a 
character of this kind engages our sympathy and attention. We 
follow him through his woods, and along his shore, and into the 
hut which he has constructed with his own hands, with that sort 
of awe and admiration which attaches to some supernatural being ; 
and this is the reason why in Quarll, where the singleness of in- 
terest is complete, a child finds always more delight than in Cru- 
soe: the green monkey is preferred to Friday, the savage ; not 
merely because the tricks and docility of a tutored animal are sur- 
prising and diverting to a childish imagination, but because the 
isolated state of the man is more absolute and impressive. 

This peculiarity of interest is, in Penrose, limited to only a short 
period of the time embraced by his journal. His solitude gradu- 
ally diminishes ; the charm of stillness, the majestic repose of na- 
ture yield up their possession of the mind; his cave is peopled ; 
the seclusion of his coast is violated by European mariners; and 
the silence of his forest of palms is broken by Dutch accents, and 
the Scotch and Irish brogue. He becomes a centre, around 
which other characters revolve; and the attention that should be 
absorbed in one, is divided and dissipated among many. 

If, however, we regard the Journal as a record of authentic 
facts and actual observations, it assumes an interest distinct from 
that which has been described, and possesses a value beyond that 
of merely influencing the imagination, in the features which it 
presents of savage manners, and the details which it exhibits of 
natural history. The pretensions of the work are, in every view 
of it, considerable. We shall reserve our opinion of its authen- 
ticity till we have given some sort of analysis of its contents, and 
put our readers in possession of the circumstances attending its 
production. 

Liewellyn Penrose was born near Caerfilly in Glamofganshire 
in 1725. His father was a seaman, and was cast away off the 
Texel in Holand in a ship called the Union frigate, belonging to 
Bristol. The widow married a schoolmaster. Penrose had always 
cherished an inclination for the sea; he had a talent for design, 
and was accustomed to sketch boats and ships sailing in different 
directions. But this desire was thwarted by his stepfather, who 
wished to bind him to an attorney; and by his persecuting im- 
portunities drove him at last to seek his own fortune. He lett 
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his home in the month of September, 1744, and arriving at Bris- 


tol crossed over to Ireland in a collier. This very pardonable 


exertion of the spirit of independence, implanted in man for the 
most beneficial purposes, he appears to regard with much com- 
punction, and confounding the contiguity of events with cause 
and effect, ascribes to this act of filial ingratitude, as he terms it, 
the subsequent visitations of Providence: visitations of bounty 
and of mercy, which spread for him a table in the wilderness, 
and brought friends around his cavern hearth, and children about 
his knees. We believe the general moral reflections of the work, 
so inconsistent with the simple brevity of a seaman’s journal, to 
have formed no part of the original, and to have been deduced 
from the several incidents by the editor himself. 

After meeting with the usual vicissitudes of seafaring men, 
Penrose, in the year 1746, embarked on board of an old India- 
man, called the Harrington, bound for Jamaica. On the passage 
homeward the vessel was taken by a Spanish fifty-gun ship, 
called El Fuerto, and carried into the Havanna. The crew was 
afterwards sent with a flag of truce to Jamaica; but on beating 
through the old Bahama Channel, the ship was found so leaky 
as to oblige them to steer for the island of New Providence. 
Penrose is here again seized with a fit of moralizing, on that de- 
fect of a prophetical instinct which he feels himself compelled to 
call his folly, and which is manifested in driving on the business 
of his ‘vocation by entering on board a schooner privateer in the 
year 1747. During a cruise, while the ship is lying-to, and the 
other hands are employed in fishing, he, with two other men, 
leaps into a boat that is along-side, and pushes off in pursuit of a 
tortoise: on their return, the boat is veered astern, and he re- 
mains in her, and having been overcome with liquor drops asleep : 
on waking he finds the schooner had by some accident slipped 
the rope, and sailed without the boat. He sees the ship in the 
offing, but completely out of reach of hailing or signal; and con- 
tinuing to drive along the shore in hopeless consternation, puts 
at length into a small cove or beach: “ I now began to look 
around me, and could see nothing but a wild country of palmetto 
trees and shrubs ; but whether inhabited or not by human beings 
I was perfectly ignorant.” 

While he is gazing round him, he observed a man standing on 
the shore at some distance, naked, with an oar in his hand; and 
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after some hesitation ventured to show himself. The savage 
“clapped his hands over his eyes, leaning forward; then spread 
them abroad ;” took him by the hand, and exclaimed “ Chris- 
tinos ;” making at the same time a cross on the sand. On Pen- 
rose answering in Spanish, the savage beckoned him to follow ; 
and led the way, where was a canoe, with a woman and boy: 
both in a state of nudity. S eing them much alarmed, Penrose 
patted the child on the head, which pleased the savage; who 
gave him a piece of roasted turtle. The female, however, was 
by no means so complacent or so hospitably inclined as her hus- 
band ; for on the latter going among the high grass after another 
boy, she set up incessant screams at the idea of being left with 
the strange white man, and the savage was obliged to return: and 
willing to humour the nervous terrors of his wife, he gave Pen- 
rose a calabash, and pointing to a distance cried out “ aqua, aqua :” 
Penrose was a dupe to this artifice, and running officiously for 
water, saw, on his return, the Indians paddling away in their 
canoe with all possible expedition. 

The place on which he had landed was an island, only about 
half a mile across: but five miles distant he perceives a larger 
island, as he thinks: or “ perhaps,” he observes, “the main it- 
self.” It is stated that he afterwards ascertains this to be the 
fact: though on some Dutch mariners conjecturing that the 
country must be Costa Ricca, he makes no remark in opposition 
to their opinion: the savages who make excursions to visit him 
in his retreat talk often of Carthagena: yet he professes himself 
totally unable to obtain any certain information as to the particu- 
lar part of the coast on which he had been thrown. 

He puts off for this new shore; and enters a lagoon (la- 
guna) or lake; with mangrove trees hanging over his head, ‘ laden 
with oysters, like traces of onions ;’ and spoonbills and cranes sit- 
ting on the branches, unscared by, and not noticing his approach. 
Walking up the bank he discovers a cave running into a rock, 
about ten feet in height, and eighteen in width, with a gravelly 
bottom. Here he fixes his abode, subsisting on raw fish which 
he catches in the lake; but on this diet, he grows weak, and loses 
his flesh. One day, while walking onthe sea-shore, after a thun- 
der-storm, he discovers a smoke, which proceeds from a tree that 
had been set on fire by the lightning. He immediately gathers a 
quantity of drift wood, and lading his boat with sand, lays on it 
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some of the ignited wood; and covering it over, transports it 
under the projecting rocks of his cavern. He is thus enabled to 
dress his fish; and he contrives to supply the fire with poppa- 
mack wood; which retains flame till the minutest particle is con- 
sumed. He afterwards invents a tinder-box, by means of a spongy 
increscence on the dead stumps of trees, some white flint pebbles, 
his pocket knife, and a shell. 

As Crusoe had his parrot, Penrose has his hawk: which he 
procures ina singular manner. The bird had pounced ona 
bunch of land-crabs which Penrose had tied together and left on 
the beach; but on rising with them into the air was brought to 
the ground by the weight, as well as entangled by the claws of 
the crabs. This bird, whom he names Yellow-bill, he gradually 
domesticates, and amuses himself by talking with him. 


From the reckoning which he kept of his time by means of 
shells, he found he had been in this desert spot a year and four 
months ; and determined to take ashort voyage. The following 


curious misconception is very natural to a person in his peculiar 
situation. 


“ As I turned round a low rocky point, I was suddenly struck 
with the sight of several human skulls, as I took them to be: 
they were white as snow. I put to shore and went up to them, 
and found my conjectures right.* I saw likewise that, in times 
long past, fires had been made there ; as I found remains of ashes 
and the ends of burnt sticks. This satisfied me that the place 
had been frequented ; and, as I supposed, by a wretched race of 
cannibals. I took up twoor three of the skulls and put them into 
the canoe, and determined to get out of this place as soon as pos- 
sible. I therefore put along shore, and spent much time in view- 
ing places till the night came; I then landed.~ Not long after 
this, the clouds began to gather thick all around; the rain came 
on, with thunder and lightning, I landed up my boat high and 
dry, and endeavoured to get under shelter myself; but the flashes 
were so frequent, and the thunder so terrible, that I thought one 
of the claps had separated the portion of the globe where I was 
stationed. I was so stunned by it that I stood motionless for some 
time; and as soon as I could well recover myself, I ran down, 
and threw the skulls upon the beach ; through a foolish and idle su- 
perstition that they were somehow connected with the storm which 
had happened. After this I walked about the shore till day began 
to peep; when the clouds were dispersed, and the sun arose fair 
and clear. I had not a dry thread about me. My fire tackling, 





* This is not acurately stated, as will hereafter appear. 
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and food were all afloat in the boat. I began to spread out my 
clothes and to bale my canoe. This occupied me till the sun was 
about two hours high. Curiosity prompted me to take up one of 
the skulls, and as I turned it round in my hand, I observed that it 
had no marks where the teeth should be. I began to examine ano- 
ther, and found the same defect. I concluded now they could not 
be human, but that they were the skulls of loggerhead tortoises.” 


Intending to clear away some of the brushwood which surrounds 
his cave, he sets fire toa heap of dry bark; the flame however 
catches the high trees, and blazes with a crackling, as he de- 
scribes it, like thunder, for the space of seven or eight days; till 
it is extinguished by a glutof rain. Walking over the desert of 
ashes, he finds the limbs of the cedar and cotton tree, as well as 
the remains of the plantain: the devastation of the latter was a 
mortifying circumstance, as the fruit is 2 substitute for bread. 
He then turns his mind to the making of fishing lines, by a me- 
thod which he learned from an old negro; this was, to soak the. 
leaves of the corritoo, or the aloe, and then work it into fibres. 
Having reached the third year of his residence, he procures ano- 
ther household companion in a young fawn, which he decoys and 
fastens to a tree ; whither the doe comes to suckle it. 

With the superstition common to seamen, he is often frighted 
by an owl that hoots on moonlight nights. This had been de- 
scribed to him by a negro as a walking vampire of the height of 
aman; which could only be killed by a silver bullet. He after- 
wards dreams that the country is inundated, and that, like a se- 
cond Noah, he wanders in his canoe on the face of the waters. 
This dream was, it seems, in some degree, verified; the lagoon 
overflows up tothe entrance of his cavern. He hurries away 
with his moveables to high-water mark, and remains for two days. 
The doe follows him; but the poor hawk is forgotten, and is found 
starved in a bush on his return. This accident induced him to 
build a hurricane-house, made like an awning, and thatched with 
palmetto leaves. 

He contrives a sort of panniers or saddle-bags, which he fas- 
tens on his deer; who attends him with familiar docility on his 
voyages and rambles. She also is so trained as to assist him in 
hunting the guanos ; chasing them like a greyhound, and striking 
them dead witha stroke of her hoof. 


This is the Lacerta Guana of Linnzus; an animal of the 
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lizard kind, that grows to the length of four feet, and lives in holes 
of rocks. The inhabitants of the Bahama isles make them their 
chief food, and hunt them with dogs. .Penrose describes them 
as burrowing in the ground like rabbits. A strange mistake 
occurs in vol. 2. p. 122. where it is said ‘*a large guano was upon 
the green among the lime-trees : I pointed out the dird as a fine 
mark:” it should be the reptile. The animal is known also in 
the East Indies, 

An adventure now occurred to him, which broke the sameness 
of his solitude with a gleam of human intercourse, and gave a 
brighter colouring to the prospect of his secluded existence. 

Crossing over to what he calls the Bird Island for conchs and 
welks, a sort of shell-fish, he discovers a canoe, a mile to the west- 
ward of his cave, and two persons on shore. He puts back im- 
mediately, hauls up his boat, and places himself behind some 
trees. The two persons went to and fro with extravagant and 
uneasy gestures, often looked into the canoe, and then went away 
again; sometimes caressing each other, at other times throwing 
sand on their heads and uttering cries. On approaching, he dis- 
tinguished an Indian youth and girl; who fled away, inflexible to 
his call. In the canoe he found an old savage expiring. By de- 
grees the former two were persuaded to return ; when they threw 
themselves on the ground, and placed his feet, one after the other, 
on their heads. When the old man was dead, Penrose prevailed 
on them to paddle in their canoe along with his boat: and having 
landed, he buried the body, and invited them within his cave ; 
where they consented to domesticate with him. This certainly 
strikes us as an improbable part of the story : these young Indians 
had the means of returning to their tribe with the same ease that 
they came; and there seems no sufficient reason to account for 
their voluntary stay. The new inmates, however, lose their me- 
lancholy and their shyness, converse by signs, and learn to arti- 
culate English words. The youth catches the word “ come ;” 
and the girl pronounces suddenly the name of the deer, “ Miss 
Doe,” with perfect plainness. He discovers that they are called 
Ayasharre and Ya-lutta; which names he changes to Harry and 
Luta. The latter soon cherishes towards her host sentiments of 
a warmer nature than gratitude. The progress of her affection, 


and the artless manner in which he is made acquainted with it, 
are natural and interesting : 
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“ When we were at this sport, (of quoits) on the beach, Luta 
appeared to be much elated, whenever I won the game. This I 
found never failed to occasion much snickering between her and 
Harry ; but as it always passed in their own language, they thought 
I paid no attention to it. Some time after this, as they were to- 
gether with me in the cave, Harry came and stood before me and 
said, “ Where you come?” this I knew was meant to ask me 
from whence I came. I was at a loss how to give him in lan- 
guage, the information he required; so I pointed to the sea, and 
made signs that I had slept often during my voyage in a canoe, 
before I arrived at this shore. This I found made them very 
thoughtful, and the girl wept much. To pass it off as well as I 
could, I began to instruct them in words. Harry, observing me 
to be much pleased with his sister’s pronunciation, leaped up at 
once on his feet, and taking Luta’s hand, put it into mine: then 
fell to shouting, hallooing, whooping, dancing, and making his 
obedience to us after the manner I had learnt (taught) him; and 


thus he went on like one frantic with joy. Alithis while the girl 


stood looking silently on the ground.” 


The previous description of this Indian maid we have preferred 
quoting in this place. 


“ The girl seemed to be about the age of seventeen, and near- 
ly five feet three inches in height; her complexion was nut- 
brown, or rather a slighter tint; her eyes black, and the whites of 
them of a china cast, inclining to a blue; her nose and mouth 
small; her teeth white as snow and even as dice; her neck and 
bosom of the finest form imaginable ; and her arms and legs finely 
proportioned ; her hair black as jet; parted before, and curiously 
tied behind; hanging down in plaitings, united together by strings 
of beads of many colours, to a great length. Round her neck, 
arms, and legs, she wore three rows of teeth belonging to the ti- 
ger or some such animal; and round her loins ran a narrow piece 
of wove striped cotton.”’ 


This is precisely the beautiful romantic animal’ whom 
Steele with playful elegance describes in his Tattlers as the crea- 
ture Woman, “ at whose feet the lynx should cast his spotted 
skin ; the peacock, the parrot, and the swan their feathers ; for 
whom the sea should be searched for shells, and the rocks for 
gems; and every partof nature furnish out its share towards the 
embellishment of a creature, that is the most consummate work 
of it.’ On this occasion we should, we confess, have forgiven 
the solitary Penrose, if he had been surprised into a little warmth 
and wildness of transport and impatience : but the presence of this 
Indian Eve, fresh froin the hand of nature, seems never to have 
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quickened for a moment the even current of his blood; and on 
the proposal of Ayasharre, somewhat unceremonious we confess, 
he soberly observes, “ it was impossible to have any objection, as 
she was a young creature of so charming a disposition.” 

He discovers a more commodious cavern, and is on the point 
of removing thither, when he is surprised by a canoe with three 
savages, standing right in for the shore. They belong to the 
same tribe as Ayasharre and Yalutta; and one of them, Koma- 
loot, is a kinsman. Their touching on the coast was accidental ; 
as the youth and his sister, after having been sought for on many 
different shores, had naturally been given up for lost. 

Their meeting is described as calling forth expressions and 
gestures of great ecstasy; and we are again compelled to wonder 
that this attachment of the two Indians to their tribe and kins- 
men should not have induced them, after their father’s death, to 
return in the canoe that brought them. On Penrose appearing, 
Luta throwing her arm round his shoulder, gave them to under- 
stand that he was her husband. “ They all three saluted me 
kindly in their way; at the same time, examining my person, 
remarked that I was larger than they; for they were light small 
men, but well proportioned.” 

Penrose remarks it as a peculiarity in this people, that they 
show their teeth much, and rarely close their lips when conversing. 
Their conversation in the cave, affords an instance of a sense of 
humour more refined than might have been expected from savages. 
They had been out to sea in search of a ship, or as they called 
it, a great canoe lately wrecked ; and Penrose enquires, through 
Luta, whether the crew were English or Spaniards. “ They re- 
plied the latter, by their clothes, and the little wooden crosses 
about their necks ; saying they knew the English threw such 
things away, unless they were made of gold and silver; as the 
English did not use wooden gods, thinking them of no value. 
This made me smile upon Luta; and she said something which 
made them all laugh. I enquired what it was. She very ingenu- 
ously told me that she had informed them I had no God at all that 
she ever saw.” 

The savages visit his intended new dwelling, and caution him 
against the tigers and wood-cats; of which he had seen nothing 
in his present cave, these animals avoiding the low mangrove 
grounds near the sea, as they are disturbed by the noise of the 
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waves. They advise him to makea fire on their approach, as the 
smoke is sufficient to scare them away. On their departure, after 
a few days, Penrose endeavours to procure from them some ne- 
cessaries. The habit of barter with Europeans probably renders 
the savages interested. They offer shoes, but make a difficulty 
respecting hatchets, kettles,andtwine. However, ona reproach 
from Luta, that they. would part with nothing even to her, they 
laugh good-humouredly, and consent to leave them some more 
useful articles than shoes ; as a hammer, knives, and a saw; some 
fish-hooks and sail-cloth. While they are going Ayasharre com- 
missions them to procure him a wife from among his tribe; a re- 
quest which again exemplifies their turn for humorous jocularity, 
by occasioning mirth ; but they promise to advise with their people. 
While they were with him, Penrose tried by all possible means to 
learn the part of the coast on which he had been cast, but without 
success ; except that he ascertained the land to be a continent. 

Four years and six months had elapsed since his residence on 
this shore, at the time of his removal to the new cavern. They 
chose the inner part for a bed-chamber, and made fires to drive 
out the bats; which appear to have been as numerous, though 
not quite so troublesome, as the harpies in the Aineid. An un- 
lucky incident throws a gloom over their new habitation. One 
afternoon he is alarmed by the poor doe flying home with a tiger- 
cat sticking fast between her shoulders; and he is obliged to dis- 
patch her with a hatchet. Of the skin he makes a jacket: he 
had heretofore gone with his body naked, and found great an- 
noyance from an insect called the doctor-fly; of the size and 
shape of our common hive-bee, but with a head of bright Saxon 
green; whose bite draws blood like a lancet. 

In the sixth year they discern canoes ata distance. Eight 
persons, men and women, land with Komaloot at their head. 
The greeting is marked by a wild cordiality. “ They all run toge- 
ther in a cluster; fall to weeping, laughing, hugging, and even 
proceed so far as to bite each other. One of the men throws out 
of the boat some arms, and then falls to dancing.” Penrose 
writes their names on flat stones, and learns their signification ; 
as the savage names are all expressive either of sensible objects 
or national habits. Thus Ayasharre is swift runner; Yalutta, 
green grove ; and Komaloot, a searcher. Komaloot took a young 
woman called Cara-wouma, or beloved darling, by the hand, 
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and, according to the savage custom, made a long oration to 
Penrose ; turning round for assent, and being answered by a 
consentaneous exclamation from all the rest: Ayasharre smiling 
at his sisters, and they nodding their heads in reply. Penrose, 
when this was finished, led the girl to Ayasharre, and joined 
their hands, and a great shout concluded the ceremony. Owa- 
gamy, a savage of rank, made him understand that it was usual 
to drink some fresh water with friends, asa welcoming. He 
filled a calabash in the stream, and after it had been passed 
round, they all became more familiar. They dined on fish, and 
Ayasharre gave a song, attended with variety of action and snap- 


ping of the fingers. 


After this they all rose and danced, holding 


each other’s hands, moving in a sort of trot, and stopping at inter- 
vals to give a loud whoop. This agrees with Mr. Long’s ace 
count in his travels among the savage Canadian tribes, who 
have eleven different sorts of dances, which he enumerates; and 
each dance accompanied by its peculiar whoop, They then lay 
down and fell asleep at the porch of the cave. 

The savages had brought some sweet potatoes, cushoo nuts, 
and gourd seeds, with other plants: and Owagamy presented 


him with one of two dogs, whom he admired, of the colour of 


rusty iron, with erect ears, sharp snout, and a stumped tail; it 
never barked, but sometimes gave a sortof howl. Ontheir taking 
leave, he asked when they would repeat their visit? And they 
replied, ‘as soon as they could walk by their neighbours with 
good countenances :” by which he judged they were at war. He 
besought them that they would never reveal his abode to the 
Spaniards; as they might seize and send him to the mines. They 
made signs that they would rather be burnt with fires than betray 


him. 


One day, while swimming, he was stung by a species of Zoo- 
“¢ These sea-eggs are of that class of beings which seldom- 


phyte. 


move from their station. They are of many different sorts, shaped 
like an orange, divided into curious lines of partition; spotted 


with green, yellow, red, and brown. 
but the sort from which I received my injury have darts four or 


five inches long, and are black.” 


His Indian wife, habitually skilful in vulnerary cases, applies to 
his feet some prickly-pear-leaves, split and toasted; the thorns 
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came away with the leaves. The puncture was sufficiently viru- 
lent to induce fever. 

At the close of his ninth year, he receives another visit from the 
savages, who bring with them a young Indian, for the purpose of 
entreating an asylum for him; though they have at first the ad- 
dress to affect that their visit has no particular object besides 
friendship. He was in the danger of the mines from the holy 
vengeance of a Spanish priest; inasmuch as he had broken a 
small cross tied to a rosary. We fear the zeal of this pious father 
was but lukewarm; as in the good old days of Cortes and Pizarro, 
of humane and religious memory, the dropping of a monk’s bre- 
viary from the hands of a simple Inca, was a signal for letting slip 
the dogs of war, blood-hounds and men, on a whole people. This 
youth also Penrose receives as one of his family, and gives him 
the name of Toby. 

The next party are more numerous, amounting to twenty-five, 
males and females. They regale on a large fish cut in pieces for 
a stew, with roasted yams and plantains. Their table is the ground, 
but the ladies sit on mats; an arrangement of gallantry, which 
contradicts the general body of evidence as to the treatment of 


women in the savage tribes. Dr. Pinkard, speaking particularly 
of the tribes of South America, describes the females as sitting 
apart from the men, with their backs turned to them, sullen and 
silent. 


An instance occurs of virgin shyness, which we should not have 
looked for in an Indian girl. 


“ Owagamy told Toby that he might return home again with 
them, as Padre Bastano was now dead, and he had never been in- 
quired for at all. Toby hearing this gave me a side look. I at 
once told him his abiding with us was only during his own plea- 
sure; he was free to return whenever he thought proper. Upon 
this, Toby casting his eye on a young girl] in the company, called 
Matta-linea, or red fruit, asked whether she had a husband or 
not? This put the whole company in a roar of laughter. The 
girl looked like a fool, got up, and leaving her seat, went to the 
fire side.” 


We believe it is not usual for the savage lover to address his 
courtship tothe mistress. The arbuta and fira lecta, the bribes 
of love, are offered, not to the damsel, but to the parents; the 
bride is bought, not wooed. 
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The girl is inflexibly coy, and desires first to go home. Toby 
attends her, but disclaims any wish to leave Penrose, in a speech 
which is characteristic of the figurative eloquence of the savage 
nations. 


“‘T protest before all these my people you Penoly, (so they call 
Penrose) to be my good friend and brother. So long as the sun 
gets up and goes to sleep, and his sister the moon comes after to 
give light in the night; when blackness covers the trees and the 
wide sea; when I am dead in my sleep, sick, or lame; and while 
I am able to shoot with an arrow; let me remain with you. But 
if Penoly say, Go, then Sama-lama go with his people.” 


It is said, “during this harrangue, all the women were in 
tears.” 

Toby returns without Matta-linea, who had been married to an- 
other. To make him amends, a fine girl called Rava is brought 
to him by the savages. The story is now saddened by the loss 
of Luta; who dies in giving to Penrose a second son. This af- 
fecting incident is spoiled by a long exhortation of Penrose; in 
which he says to those around him: “ The Great One has thought 
proper to try, and perhaps to purify me by this great affliction. 
It is my duty to submit; it is your duty to give me every conso- 
lation and assistance which my forlorn and helpless situation may 
require.”” Of this edifying discourse how much could have been 
understood by the Indians? We account this among the moral 
garnishings of the editor; which, however proper in them- 
selves, and laudable in interition, injure the verisimilitude of the 
history. 

In the eighth year of his residence, a large ship is driven to the 
coast ina gale. The hoisting of the Dutch Jack has a sort of 
torpedo effect on the imagination; which has been ranging in 
palmetto woods, and resting under the Gothic shade of lofty 
grottoes, with creatures innocent and light of heart, as were the 
sons and daughters of men in that age when the arts of civilized 
life began to appear; when Jabul first pitched his tent, and penned 
his fold, and Jubal handled the harp and the organ. As a work 
of fancy, the romantic charm of the narrative is from this period 
broken; and “ Godart Somer Engele spraken en der schip,” 
acts like a cabalistic speil on the enthusiasm of our previous sen- 
sations. The crew land, and are entertained by Penrose. The 
ship is bilged during the night, but they save some barrels of 
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beef, and bags of bread, and some brandy and gin. The latter 
became the cause of a tragic event ; and the bloody foot of the 
murderer leaves its print in this Indian hermitage. Penrose 
having, in concert with the captain, prudently concealed the spi- 
rits, one Brandt, suspecting the young savage Toby, shoots him 
with a pistol; and is himself pistoled in retribution for his villany 
by Somer, the Dutchman already mentioned as speaking English. 
Somer, apprehensive of being called to account for this at home, 
stays behind with Penrose on the crew again putting to sea in 
their boat. The Captain was named Meert, and they took their 
departure, the 30th August, 1754. 

Penrose marries Rava, the widow of Sama-lama; and Somer 
becoming melancholy and discontented visits the savage tribe in 
company with Ayasharre, and returns with an Indian wife, Matta- 
nany ; whom he names Eva. In his tenth year, Penrose, search- 
ing after a guana which had been shot by Ayasharre, discovers 
in a thicket a pyramid of stones; which he displaces with the 
help of Somer; and digging under, finds a plank, which covers 
a human skeleton. Supposing an Indian to have been buried 


there, he appeals to Ayasharre; who says, “they don’t do that 


33 
. 


way.’ Qn one side of the skull is a deep indentation, as from the 
blow of an axe. Near the bones is a large bottle stopped with 
pitch. On breaking off the neck, it is found to contain three rolls 
of written paper, one within the other. The writing consists of 
a round robin, the names chiefly English; an oath of horrible 
imprecations; and a sort of talismanic drawing of a head, hands, 
and feet, with weapons; superscribed, ** Nimrod’s portion,” and 
marked under, i9 feet, S. W. with a dart of direction. Penrose, 
when in the island of New Providence, had been made acquainted 
with the practices of buccaneers, or pirates; and he givesa fear- 
ful explication of these mysterious circumstances. 


«“ It had been an old custom among these wretches, when chance 
threw any large booty in their way, not to trust it in their vessel, 
but to hide it on islands, quays, and secret places along the coast; 
using a most diabolical ceremony at the interment of their ill- 
gotten riches. Bad men are generally credulous, and supersti- 
tious toa degree; and stick at no cruelty in the performance of 
those infernal rites they fancy necessary to their success and pre- 
servation. It was acustom with them after having signed a round 
robin, and administered the oath of secrecy, to bury their treasure : 
they would then sacrifice some poor unfortunate Spaniard, negro, 
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or mulatto, and bury him; in order that his spirit might be a kind 
of guardian, to preserve their treasure inviolate and untouched 
till they should return, Papers similar to the above were usually 
buried near the corpse in bottles to preserve them ; and they 
generally contained in a kind of mystical writing the secret of 
their treasure, and where it was deposited.” 


Digging at the distance, and in the direction prescribed by the 
paper, he in fact discovers a vast mass of plate; consisting of 
dishes and basins of silver, with rich raised work, representing 
coats of arms; and silver gilt candlesticks, carved with the in- 
scription, Isabel Rubialis, 1605 ; together with a great quantity of 
dollars, and some gold coin. Some of the latter he gives for 
ornaments to the women and children; which leads to some sort 
of elucidation respecting the buried treasure. One of the savages 
inquiring, some time after, where they got these ornaments, and 
being answered that the gold had been found on the sea-shore, 
says that he supposed it to have been some of the money which 
the countrymen of Penrose had hidden, when they came along 
the coast to plunder the Spaniards, in his old father’s time; and 
that, when he was a child, there died among them a very old 
white man, who had been one of those people. “ He remembered 
his name was Yaspe; moreover that his father, when talking 
with him, had heard him tell: that he had been at the plundering 
of churches, and getting great riches: that on a time, he with a 
number of others had buried a very rich treasure on the coast, to 
the northward of their dwelling, where they belayed a young mu- 
latto fellow to keep watch over it: that his father and some other 
Indians, among whom was old Coduuno, who died in the canoe 
with Penrose, proposed to go with him in search of it; but that 
old Yaspe told them, in case he was to find out the very spot, 
neither he nor they would be any thing the better for it; as it 
would, on their digging, continually keep sinking lower in the 
earth.” One of the names in the round robin is Jasper Cary. 

In the twelfth year, a sloop from St. Jago de Cuba, which had 
been struck by lightning, puts into the bay. The Captain is an 
Irishman, of the name of Dennis Organ. Penrose purchases with 
the dollars some books; among which are, The Fairy Queen, 
The Spectator, and Don Quixote; together with Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid’s Epistles. It is not said whether these last 
were translations ; and it does not appear from the early history of 
Penrose, that he had attained toa knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
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Having supplied himself with a mast, the Irishman sails away ; 
after vainly soliciting Penrose to accompany him. 

Some time after, Somer, attended by Ayasharre, pays another 
visit to the Indians, in the hope of recovering his health. They 
return with a third person, a Scotchman, named Norman Bell. 
He had been a pedlar, a puppet-show merry-andrew, and a quack- 
doctor’s mountebank, and latterly a sailor; and had come among 
the Indians to escape the effects of a holy zeal in one of the 
righteous and meek brotherhood of Spanish priests; who had 
paid attentions, not merely spiritual, to a mulatto woman, his 
wife ; and who, conscious of detection, had manifested a particu- 
lar ardour for his conversion to the pure faith of Rome. 

Somer dies of a decline, and Eva, weeping over his grave, is 
comforted by Penrose with a hope that Bell may consent to sup- 
ply the place of her dead protector. The Scotchman is, how- 
ever, cautious of a second marriage. The next visit of the 
savages is made in rather a hostile temper. One of them makes 
a speech full of forcible metaphors, in which he says: 


“ Has not the wind of voices gone through the trees, and by 
the side of the shore, that my brothers and sisters have given their 
flesh and their blood to mix with yours? Show me more friend- 
ship than this, and we shall then own that it is whiter than ours. 
Now we hear the voice in the wind, saying, O11! the blackness 
is coming, with the bird that devours the dead. Must we not all 
go to sleep? Our sister here, shall she return without the co- 
vering of affection, because her love is gone to sleep? Could 
she keep him awake any longer ?”’ 


This is an intimation that Eva’s widowhood is a breach of 
friendship with their tribe; a genuine trait of savage manners, 
Bell, feeling the impolicy of creating any misunderstanding with 
this people, consents with a good grace to wed the widow. The 
Indians appear, however, still suspicious of the treatment of their 
tribeswoman ; and land again armed, and in something of a jea- 
lous mood; but on being satisfied of Bell’s affectionate conduct, 
their heartiness and mirthful openness are restored in a moment. 
Bell entertains them with merry-andrew tricks, and feats of 
strength and agility. The marriage was, however, inauspicious. 
Poor Eva, rambling into the woods, in search of certain roots, falls 
a prey, as they afterwards discover, to a tiger. This must be 
the jaguar, an animal of the tiger kind, which is indigenous to 
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America: which is not striped like the tiger of the east, but 
spotted. Bell goes in quest of her to the country of the Indians, 
who easily persuade him to another wife, inthe person of another 
young widow, Aanora, or a thing desired; and she receives the 
name of Janet. 

The party is still further increased by an old Spaniard of the 
name of Nunnez, and Quamminoan aged Negro, who is found at 
some distance, in a cave of his own, whither he had fled from the 
tender mercies of Jamaica planters. The principal events of the 
narrative are closed by the death of Bell, who is drowned in a 
struggle with a large fish which he had harpooned ; and by an 
event still more remarkable, the death of Penrose himself, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his residence. He loses the use of his 
limbs by eating of a poisonous fish. The journal is continued 
by his son Owen, who, it must be owned, has acquired a notable 
proficiency in his paternal tongue. The dying words of Penrose 
are faithfully reported ‘ in good set terms :” 


“ Respect my memory: lay me in the grave by your mother 
Luta. Preserve my journal; and with care put it intothe hands 
of the first European, or white man, who shall arrive on this coast. 
Pay him handsomely, and beg him to deliver it safe to some of 
my countrymen. Tell my good Indian friends that, in my last 
moments, I spoke of them with gratitude and tenderness. My 
sight begins to grow dim, &c.” 


After burying the body they send intelligence to the Indians, 
who visit them, and invite them to their country ; but they prefer 
remaining in their old habitation. The journal breaks off abrupt- 
ly: buta letter is annexed, signed by Mr. Paul Taylor, and dated 
New-York, 1783; we are told the address is unfortunately want- 
ing. This contains an account of the delivery of the MS. into 
his hands by two Indians, who spoke good English, and gave him 
fifty pieces of eight as a reward for carrying it to England. 

In our progress through the journal, we have occasionally no- 
uced certain alleged facts which appeared to us unwarranted by 
probability, and others which seemed to militate against general 
testimony. As we think the intefnal evidence is that by which 
the authenticalness of the narrative must be established, if it can 
be established, it is important to note how far the representations 
of savage manners coincide with those which have been exhibited 
by travellers of repute, and reported by judicious historians. We 
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have already hinted at the delicacy and deference shown by the 
Indians towards their women in Penrose’s Journal: now it is as- 
serted by Robertson, vol. i. p. 319, 4to. ed. that “ to despise and 
to degrade the female sex is the characteristic of the savage state 
in every part of the globe.” Gumilla, in his account of the sa- 
vages on the Orinoko, published at Madrid, records the speech 
of an Indian woman, to which he was himself an ear- witness, de- 
fending the act of female infanticide by the oppressions and insults 
which, if her daughter grew up to wamanhood, she would have 
been compelled to bear. The same practice, and on the same 

- account, is affirmed, in the voyages of Mackenzie, to exist among 
the tribes in the centre of North America. That the tribe which 
visits Penrose is comparatively civilized cannot be said: the dress 
is at once a criterion of civilization ; and these have neither the 
doublet and biggins, the cloak nor the plumed cap, which distin- 
guish the Moscos and Arancans: they wear no clothing what- 
ever, except a bandor apron. La Perouse asserts, that he found 
among the savage nations uniform deceit, vice, and barbarity ; yet 
if the descriptions in Penrose of their candour and generosity to- 
wards strangers, and their domestic and affectionate temper among 
each other, be faithfully coloured, we must no longer accuse 
Rousseau of paradox in his preference of the savage to the ciyil- 
ized state. 

We would not, however, be understood to try the manners of 
every individual clan, in every minute particular, by one common 
standard. These nations differ in character as in customs; some 
being as noted for their affability and good faith in their dealings, 
as others for their lies, their thievery, and ferocity. The tribe in 
Penrose’s account seems most to resemble the Aruacs on the 
north-eastern coast of South America, whom Stedman describes 
in his voyage to Surinam ; but we are left entirely in the dark as 
to what clan is meant. He seems to have been placed between 
the savages of Darien on the one side, and those of Maracaibo on 
the other; the former remarkable for their ferocious nature, the 
latter considerably advanced in civilization, wearing a vest, and 
riding on horses. There might possibly be intermediate tribes, 
who, while preserving the simplicity of their wild state, offer a 
contrast in their humane and innocent habits and propensities to 
the vices and cruelty of more barbarous clans. 

Certain characteristics, indeed, have a naf/veté, which seems to 
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carry a conviction of their genuineness. Such are the notions of 
the Indians respecting a watch, that there must be a spider with- 
in it, charmed into a owyook, or witch, to keep it moving and tick- 
ing; their belief that certain deer have ears in their feet, the bed 
of the auricular nerve being supposed to lie in a groove of the 
fore-leg bone; and the appellation which they give to ardent spi- 
rits, calling them “ fool’s water ;” together with the custom of 
their surrendering their weapons in charge to some friend, when 
they sit down to drink rum, “ lest they should revenge the death 
of their old fathers a thousand moons ago.” Dr. Pinkard relates 
of the savages of Brazil, that they drink by alternate reliefs, half 
the party sitting by sober to watch those that are helpless and 
senseless. 

We see no reason to doubt the several particulars which he 
details relating to the natural history of the reptiles, insects, birds, 
and fishes, in the new world. Many facts of this kind have been 
classed with the fabling traditions of Aristotle and lian, which 
are yet familiar to practical naturalists. The circumstance of the 
bird fluttering in helpless fascination over a serpent, into whose 
mouth it is about to fall, agrees with what is related by Pennant 
of a squirrel; and by Vaillant, both of a bird and a mouse. 
These writers seem, however, to ascribe this property of the ser- 
pent to some torpifying quality in the eyes, which they describe 
as fixed glaringly and intently on the paralysed victim. This is 
likely an error; and of this Penrose says nothing. The stupor 
of the creature occasioned by the terror of imagination, seems a 
less probable cause than the influence of some gaseous poison in 
the breathings of the serpent. It should be observed that Pen- 
rose speaks merely of a yellow snake; and that the above writers 
ascribe this ensnaring power to the rattle snake. 

It is usual, in books of this nature, to find the outworks of ex- 
ternal evidence strong. We can participate in the reader’s sur- 
prise, wh€n he discovers that these are, in the present instance, 
the least tenable; and that, however he might have been dispos- 
ed to yield a general credence to the facts assumed by the narra- 
tor, as having actually happened within the sphere of his perso- 
nal observation, the matter is left in complete uncertainty ; and 
perhaps, there never was an occasion, in the annals of historic 
Kterature, on which scepticism was more reasonable. Of the 
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validity of this assertion we shall enable our readers to form their 
own judgment. 

The advertisment informs us that, some years ago,* an old 
man, who had seen better days, applied for charitable relief to the 
late Mr. Thomas Eagles, a gentleman whotadorned the charac- 
ter of an English merchant by his taste for literature and paint- 
ing; and who, it is important to remark, was well known in his 
particular circle, not merely asa critic and a judge, but as a wri- 
ter ; a periodical paper, entitled the Crier, having been contribut- 
ed by him in weekly essays to a newspaper called Felix Farley’s 
Bristol Journal. Mr. Eagles placed the old man ata merchant’s 
alms-house in Bristol,t endowed for the reception of decayed 
mariners; and, finding something superior in his manners and 
conversation, frequently invited him to his table. The old man 
dying in this asylum, bequeathed to Mr. Eagles some books, 
prints, and, in particular, the MS. of the Journal of Penrose, 
This MS. appears to have lain many years in the hands of Mr. 
Eagles, who prepared it for the press; and it is now published 
under the auspices of his son, a gentleman, as we understand, of 
classical attainments, and of rising reputation as an artist. The 
work is dedicated to Mr. West, who is not unconnected with the 
circumstances relating to Penrose, as will appear from the follow- 
ing memorandum, found among Mr. Eagles’s papers, and dated 
10th July, 1805. 


“ Mr. Annesley brought Mr. West to my lodgings: he dipped 
into Penrose’s Journal, and read several pages in different parts. 
He seemed very attentive to my history of Williams, and put se- 
veral questions to me: he said every answer I gave tended to con- 
firm his opinion. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I have looked at several parts 
of this book, and much that I have seen J know to be true. I 
knew the man too; and, what is more extraordinary, had it not 
been for him, I should never have been a painter. It happened 
thus: I had a relation at Philadelphia of the name of Pennington, 
whom I used frequently to visit while there ; I saw a pé@rson car- 
rying a picture, a landscape, the first I believe I had everseen. I 
was very much struck with it, and desired the person to shew it 





* The expression “some years” seems too limited; for the writer states 
his having often seen the old man at his father’s table, when he was himself 
a boy. 

+ The advertisement says only, “ in this city ;” and the writer has omitted 
to subscribe the place of his residence, 
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ine. He did; and asked me if I was fond of painting ; and, if I 
was, desired me to come to his house, and he would show me other 
things. I saw there some cattle pieces; admired them; and in- 
quired how he could paint them so accurately. He said he would 
show me the secret; and took a small box which proved to be a 
camera. He shewed me the construction of it. I went home, 
and was not at rest till I had made one for myself; and my father 
gave the glass out of an old pair of spectacles to complete it. 
My delight was then to go into the farm-yards, and, by means of 
my camera, draw the cattle. I knew that Williams had seen 
many of the things which he describes in his Journal ; and he 
gave me the same accountofthem. He first lent me the lives of 
the Painters, which confirmed my inclination for the art. I take 
it he adopted the name of Penrose from a ship-builder of that name, 
who was a great friend of his. Williams afterwards came to Eng- 
land. I wasof some sefvice to him in London; but, of a sudden, 
missed him from town; and, on inquiring of one Smith, an en- 
graver, who knew him well, he told me he was gone to Bristol, as 
he was very poor, and had almost lost his eye-sight, to claim some 
provision to which he was entitled from the parish. I was struck 
with this coincidence with the history of Williams: it induced me 
to put farther questions concerning him, which confirmed my 
opinion that it was my old friend’s composition which was before 
me; and what you had shewn me of the Lives of the Painters, I 
knew to be his hand-writing.—13th. Saw Mr. West again. He 
said, * Perhaps I am the only person in existence who could give 
any account of William’s life and manners. He frst came to Vir- 
ginia from London, in a ship commanded by Captain Hunter. 
Between this time, and his affrearance at Philadelphia, where I 
first met with him, was an interval of more than twenty years, 


which I consider him to have passed in the adventures related in 
the Jourhal.” 


Further mention of Williams occurs in a letter from Mr. West 
to Mr. Eagles. 


“ From the year 1746 to 1760, my attention was directed to 
every point necessary to accomplish me for the profession of 
painting. This often brought me to the house of Williams ; and, 
as he was an excellent actor in taking off character, he often, to 
amuse me, repeated his adventures among the Indians; many of 
which adventures were strictly the same as related in your MS. 
of Penrose; as was also his description of the scenery of the 
coasts; the birds on them; in particular the Flamingo birds, 
which he described, when seen at a distance, as appearing like 
companies of soldiers dressed in red uniforms. He spoke the 
language of the savages, and appeared to me to have lived among 
them some years. I often asked him how he came to be with 
them. He replied, he had gone to sea when young; but was ne- 
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ver satisfied with that pursuit ; that he had been shipwrecked, and 
thrown intogreat difficulties; but Providence had preserved him 
through a variety of dangers. He told me he imbibed his love 
for.painting when at a grammar school at Bristol.” 


On this statement we have to make a few observations. 

The attestation of Mr. West to the truth of many of the adven- 
tures related in the journal is not founded on actual knowledge, 
but on delief ; it amounts to no more than that Williams had told 
him much of the same story. 

The statement as to Williams’s history is directly at variance 
with the relation of Penrose. Penrose never came to Virginia; 
never was at Philadelphia; never was ata grammaar-school at 
Bristol, or at Bristol at all, otherwise than taking ship there; and 
never was shipwrecked. The only coincidence is the name of the 
commander of the vessel being Hunter. 

The Irish captain, Orger, inquires of the journalist if he was 
ever on board the Namur ; as he was acquainted with one David 
Penrose on board that ship in 1738. Penrose replies that the date 
was too old for him, but that he might have beena relation. Pen- 
rose, therefore, should by this testimony, be the real name, and 
Williams the adopted one; yet the reverse is stated. However 
this be, it is plain, that the object of the statement is to prove 
Williams is the identical Penrose ; and the consequence follows, 
that the narrative cannot be true. 

Farther, the question naturally suggests itself, whether the 
work be a faithful copy of the MS. or whether the editor, like 
Defoe, has practised on the papers for the exercise of his own 
ingenuity ? 

Mr. West recognises the hand-writing of Williams ; but we 
are explicitly told, in a note, that the MS. which Mr. West saw, 
was not in Williams’s hand-writing, but in that of Mr. Eagles. 
The character which he recognized appears to have been a writ- 
ing in the margin of a book, (the Lives of the Painters,) which, as 
far as we can collect, seems to have been the identical book sent 
to Mr. West in Philadelphia, and conveyed by bequest to Mr. 
Eagles at Bristol. The recognition of the written character, 
therefore, has nothing to do with the original MS. 

That the language has not merely been corrected, but that re- 
flections have been ingrafted upon the narration, is plainly deduci- 
ble, beth from the cast of style, and from the ambitious and pointed 
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morality built upon the incidents that arise. There is something 
suspicious in the following passage : 


“¢ How often did I wish to have the associate of my youth, Bill 
Falconer, with me, to explore these beauties, and to record them 
in his sweet poetry ; but, alas! I parted with him in Old England, 
never, perhaps, to meet more in this world. His may be a hap- 
pier lot. Led by a gentle star, he may pass through this busy 
scene with more ease and tranquillity than has been the portion 
of his humble friend Penrose ; and though when time or accident 
may destroy this mortal body, my bones may be destined to whiten 
the unfrequented desert, may thine, my gentle friend, rest in 
peace in the sepulchre of thy fathers.” 


As we do not give Penrose credit for any portion of prophetical 
sympathy, we believe this passage to have been written by one 
well acquainted with the fate of Falconer. The expression of 
‘“ humble friend” is questionable. Falconer was the son of a bar- 
ber at Edinburgh. He was born in 1730: entered very young on 
board a merchantman at Leith; was shipwrecked on the passage 
from Alexandria to Venice; and came to London with his poem 
of the Shipwreck, in 1762, sixteen years after Penrose had sailed 
for Jamaica. It does not scem very likely that Falconer and Pen- 
rose should ever have been throwntogether. There is a roman- 
tic air, a study of effect, about this acquaintanceship. The style 
speaks for itself. We doubt whether the papers of the old alms- 
house pensioner contained any thing of “ gentle stars,” or of 
“ bones whitening a desert.” 

In the following extract we trace the pen of the elegant and 
philosophical essayist : 


“ How often have I soothed my melancholy thoughts in this so- 
litude, by contemplating the divine works of the Almighty Framer 
of the world. In these moments I felt myself humbled, but not 
degraded. I could not explain the mysteries of creation, nor lift 
up the impenetrable veil which divine wisdom had interposed to 
restrain human pursuits within proper limitation; but I felt my- 
self a reasoning being, dignified by an intellectual capacity supe- 
rior to the animals around me. I could trace events up to their 
causes, and derive consequences from remote relations by a fa- 
culty finer than instinct; a faculty which seemed to unite me to 
the Divine Author of my being, in whose image I was formed.” 


If it be apparent that the editor has pointed the incidents with 
moral reflections, how are we to draw the line that bounds his in- 
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terference? True; the journal may be substantially the same 
journal ; but if, like the counsellor’s patched bag, it has under- 
gone such repeated piecing, as to be, in all outward appearance, 
renovated, it becomes a nice question of casuistry to decide on its 
identity. We presume to ask, where is the manuscript? Of the 
conclusion, indeed, we acquit the editor, as it would have obvi- 
ously defeated his own end, should his purpose haye been the 
weaving of a consistent and credible fiction. It had been easy to 
convey Penrose from America, and not lose sight of him till he 
died in the charitable assylum at Bristol ; or the journal might 
have ended abruptly, and the reader would have supplied the se- 
quel. The catastrophe must, therefore, be the invention of Wil- 
liams himself; and we are desired to pin our faith on the veracity 
of a narration, which is ended by a gross and palpable falsehood. 
Had Williams, who mentions his being familiar with the prac- 
tices of pirates, actually belonged to their body ? and was he ap- 
prehensive of any danger to himself while living, or of any slur 
upon his name when dead, from the literal record of his adven- 
tures, and the identifying of his person? The superintendant of 
the publication tells us, that the delicacy of his father restrained 
him from pressing the old man as to any particulars of his private 
history. Tous it is matter, not merely of regret, but of surprise, 
that a man who had met with such extraordinary adventures 
should have sate for years at his benefactor’s table with a seal 
upon his lips. It appears, also, that the communicativeness of 
the old man flowed free to Mr. West; yet the sum of that gen- 
tleman’s testimony amounts to little more than the Scotchman’s 
recollections of the subjects contained in Macpherson’s bloated 
rhapsody: that “ he remembered to have heard it in his child- 
hood ; and that he heard Ossian, and Oscar, and every one of 
them.” The advertiser’s chain of evidence is a rope of sand: 


He shakes the box: he shows all fair : 
His fingers spread, and nothing there. 


He did, however, what he could; and is plainly not wanting in 
ability, or inclination, to have done more, if rmore could have been 
done: but there is no way of enabling people to conceive that a 
man may eat turtle at Bristol, after having been fairly laid under 
the sod in America. 

Certain facts and observations, which are wrought into the 
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body of this ambiguous composition, bear internal marks of being 
genuine memoranda ; and were, probably, collected during a re- 
sidence with some savage tribe. Had they been no less equivo- 
cal than the biography, we could not easily have found terms of 
sufficiently strong reprehension to mark our censure of fictions, 
calculated to bewilder incipient knowledge, and to mislead the 
curious and inquiring mind. As it is, provided one or two coarse 
incidents, before and during the voyage from England, be expung- 
ed from a future edition, we can conscientiously recommend the 
book as adapted for youth; but, for that class of readers, it should 
be compressed into one volume, and printed in a cheap form. As 
a true narrative it would have had higher claims; but we can 
grasp nothing tangible and substantial in the shape of authenticity : 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno. 





Art. AIIL.—TZhury on the Catacombs of Paris. 


Descrifition des Catacombes de Paris, précédée d’un firécis Histo- 
rigue sur les Catacombes de tous les Peufiles de l’ancien et du 
nouveau Continent. Par L. Héricart de Thury, Maitre des 
Requétes, Ingénieur en Chef au Corps Royal des Mines, Inspec- 
teur-Général des travaux souterrains du Departement de la 
Seine. 8vo. Paris et Londres, 1815. 


THE catacombs of Paris are, probably, the largest subterranean 
sepulchres in the world, far surpassing in extent those of ancient 
Thebes, of Rome, Naples, and Malta. These excavations were 
originally quarries, whence stone was dug, for many centuries, 
for constructing the edifices of Paris, and were at first made as 
chance, or perhaps the facility of working them, directed. These 
quarries being, in the course of time, exhausted, and the entrances 
to them having fallen in, or being filled up, their existence was 
for a long time totally forgotten, until several fatal accidents hap- 
pened in the year 1774, when the attention of the French govern- 
ment was directed to them, and the extent of the very imminent 
danger which menaced Paris became known, together with the 
necessity of taking the most prompt and effectual measures for 
averting it, Orders were issued for a general inspection of the 
excavations, of which plans were also taken, towards the close of 
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1776: the vague reports which had been in circulation, were new 
converted into certainty, and the fact was proved, that the 
churches, palaces, and most of the public roads belonging to the 
southern quarters of the French metropolis, were on the point of 
being precipitated into immense gulfs. The danger was the more 
formidable as it presented itself in every point at once, so that 
all required immediate and simultaneous attention; and unfor- 
tunately there were no data by which to regulate the measures 
necessary to be adopted, in order to remedy so tremendous an 
evil, or even to arrest its progress. A report having been trans- 
mitted to the Council of State relative to the real condition of the 
excavations, a special committee of inspection was appointed, 
which has subsisted to the present time. This commtttee having 
taken cognizance not only of the ancient exhausted quarries, but 
also of all the other quarries of limestone, sand, gypsum, and 
other subterraneous works in the environs of Paris, first directed 
its attention to the prevention of immediate danger; and, by a 
series of long continued labours, which it is not necessary here to 
enumerate, have so admirably disposed the solid works in these 
excavations, that each subterranean street corresponds with the 
street above, and the numbers of the houses under ground also 
correspond with those on the surface of the earth: Hence, if the 
ground should sink in any part of Paris, a suitable remedy may 
instantly be applied. 

These excavations reach beneath the extensive plain of the 
Fauxbourg of St. Germain, forming nearly the whole of the 
southern half of Paris, and under a small part of the department 
of the Seine in the northern division. From his official situation, 
as Inspector-General of the Quarries and Subterraneous Works 
of Paris, M. Hericart de Thury possesses every requisite advan- 
tage to qualify him for describing, with correctness, these vast 
depositories of the dead, which have hitherto been imperfectly 
known and inaccurately delineated. To the traveller, therefore, 
who may visit the Catacombs of Paris, he has certainly rendered 
an important service by publishing the volume, of which we are 
now to present an account to our readers. 

M. de Thury divides his work into four parts, the first of which 
offers a compendious notice of the catacombs of the ancients: in 
the second, the physical structure of the catacombs of Paris is in- 
vestigated, and an account is given of the working of the ancien! 
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quarries, together with the circumstances, already adverted to, 
that led to the appointment of commissioners for the general in- 
spection of quarries and subterraneous works. The third part is 
appropriated to a description and itinerary of the Catacombs of 
Paris, and of the monuments and inscriptions which they contain, 
and also to a narrative of some recent historical particulars con- 
nected with them. The last portion of M. de Thury’s book, 
which is somewhat quaintly entitled Ofinion du Siécle, consists of 
detached verses, thoughts, and inscriptions, extracted from the 
register of the Catacombs, which is usually presented to visiters 
for the purpose of recording their sentiments, and also of some 
extracts from the French Journals, together with a cursory re- 
view of a few publications, in which the Catacombs are men- 
tioned. 

Omitting the account of the ancient catacombs, of which, how- 
ever interesting in itself, we could give little besides a catalogue 
of places, we shall briefly trace the history of the subterraneous 
sepulchres of Paris; and shall proceed to conduct our readers 
through them in the character or quality of guides. 

The cemeteries of Paris were originally without the walls of 
the city; but, as its boundaries were gradually extended, they 
became surrounded by buildings. Of these the cemetery be- 
longing to the church of the Innocents was the most capacious 
as well as most distinguished: for more than seven centuries it 
had served as a receptacle for the dead, for upwards of twenty 
parishes : the number of corpses interred in it had been annually 
increasing, each year averaging about three thousand; and in 
the course of thirty years previous to its suppression, upwards 
of ninety thousand persons had been buried there. Most of these 
were deposited in common pits from five to six metres (about 
eighteen or twenty feet) in depth, in which it was the practice to 
suffer the dead to accumulate to the number of twelve or fifteen 
hundred; the amount of separate interments being annually not 
more than one hundred and fifty, or two hundred at most. Such 
a vast assemblage of dead bodies, covered with little more than a 
foot of earth, could not but prove highly injurious to the health 
of those who resided in its immediate vicinity. So early as the 
year 1554, the suppression of this cemetery had been ineffectually 
demanded : in 1725, 1734, and 1737, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring quarters presented strong addresses on the subject to the 
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parliament of Paris, who commissioned MM. Hunault, Lemery, 
and Geoffroy to attend to it; but these gentlemen in vain sug- 
gested measures for remedying the evil complained of. In the 
years 1746 and 1755, complaints were renewed with as little suc- 
cess as the preceding: at length in 1780, the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, being greatly alarmed by accidents which had happened in 
the cellars of the Rue de la Lingerie, in consequence of the 
vicinity of a common pit that had been opened towards the close 
of 1779, and which was destined for the reception of upwards of 
two thousand bodies, addressed a Memorial to the Lieutenant- 
General of the Police ; in which they showed the injury the public 
health must sustain from the proximity of sucha focus of corrup- 
tion, the number of bodies interred in which, to adopt their own 
expressions, “ exceeded all measure and all calculation, and had 
raised the soil upwards of eight feet above the neighbouring 
streets and houses.”’ This application was seconded by an ela- 
borate, historical, and physical Memoir, by M. Cadet de Vaux, 
Inspector-General of the Objects of Health, by whom it was read 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences; and on the 9th of November, 
1785, the Council of State issued an Ordinance, directing that 
the site of the cemetery of the Innocents should be converted 
into a public square, proper for establishing a market thereon, 
after the requisite canonical forms were complied with. At the 
request of the Lieutenant-General of the Police,* the Royal 
Society f Medicine appointed several gentlemen, eminent for 
their medical and chemical knowledge, commissioners for carry- 
ing this design into execution. 

Immediately on the issuing of this Ordinance, M. Guillaumot, 
Inspector-General of Quarries, was commanded to select and 
prepare a suitable spot for the reception of the bones of the great 
charnel-house of the Innocents; who, having recommended the 
ancient quarries situated beneath the plain of Mount Souris as 
most eligible, from their vicinity to the city, directed the requi- 
site works to be executed for rendering the quarries secure: and 





* M. de Crosne. In this office he succeeded M. Lenoir, to whom the ho- 
four is due of having first suggested the idea of converting the ancient quar- 
ries of Paris into catacombs, and of having required the suppression of the 


church of the Innocents, the exhumation of its cemetery, and the conversion 
of the latter into a public square. 
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on the 7th of April, 1786, the Catacombs of Paris were solemnly 
consecrated by the grand vicars and other dignified clergy of 
that capital. The bones from the cemetery of the Innocents 
were first deposited here during the months of January, Februa- 
ry, and March, 1785. The business of exhumation was continu- 
ed during the months of September to March, 1787, and was 
completed during the months of August, 1787, to January, 1788. 
The utmost order prevailed in carrying on the different works, 
the arrangements of which frequently presented a truly pic- 
turesque appearance. The vast number of flambeaux and of 
rows of torches which were every where burning, and shed a 
dim funereal light around the surrounding objects ; crosses, tombs, 
and epitaphs intermingled; the silence of the night; the thick 
cloud of smoke that concealed the place where the labourers 
were at work, whose operations could not be distinguished, and 
who appeared to flit along like shadows ; the various ruins caused 
by the pulling down of edifices; the subversion of the soil in con- 
sequence of the exhumations; altogether formed a scene most 
impressively awful. The solemnity of the spectacle was aug- 
mented by religious ceremonies; by the conveyance of coffins ; 
by the splendour which accompanied the removal of the tombs 
of the most distinguished personages; by the funeral cars and 
cenotaphs; by the hearses filled with bones, and slowly proceed- 
ing at the close of day towards the new catacombs prepared with- 
out the walls of the city for their reception; by the appearance 
of these vast excavations, and the solid arches which seemed to 
cut off the abode of the living from the dead; by the dismal light 
of the place; the frightful crashing of dry bones, which, as they 
were thrown in, rolled along with a terrific noise that was re- 
echoed through the long series of arches; every thing, in short, 
concurred to place before the eyes the image of death, and to 
inspire the most solemn recollections of man’s universal doom 
and final catastrophe. 

These different operations were. conducted under the superin- 
tendence of the ministers of religion ; and while every respect was 
paid to this removal of the ashes of the dead, equal attention was 
bestowed on those monuments which were worthy of preservation 
either from their antiquity or their beauty. In the mean time, 
nothing was neglected that could promote the salubrity of the 
cemetery of the Innocents, and prepare it for public use: solid 
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masonry work was constructed over each of the open pits ; a thick 
layer of cement was spread, which, while it consolidated the sur- 
face of the earth, was admirably adapted to intercept all the exha- 
lations that might arise ; every part was laid open to the access of 
air and wind ; precautions were taken to conduct thither a spring 
which should never dry up; in short, every possible attention that 
was required by the removal of the bones, and the suppression of 
the neighbouring houses, was most scrupulously bestowed ; and 
the public welfare was promoted without regard to the interest of 
individuals, 

These undertakings could not fail to produce important results 
to science: the changes, which animal matter undergoes in its 
progress towards total decomposition, had hitherto, for many ob- 
vious reasons, been but little attended to: the disgusting circum- 
stances by which they are accompanied, the real danger to health, 
and that decent reverence for the dead which prevails in all coun- 
tries, had concurred to interpose almost insuperable obstacles to 
scientific investigations of this very interesting subject. The pre- 
sent opportunity, therefore, was too important to be neglected ; 
and, accordingly, M. Thouret, one of the committee for superin- 
tending the exhumations, devoted himself to a series of experi- 
ments and researches, the result of which he communicated ina 
report to the Royal Society of Medicine at Paris.* Of these re- 
searches, M. de Thury has given an interesting abstract ; and as 
they disclose some important facts which we do not recollect to 
have seen noticed in any of our chemical journals or works, we 
shall present the author’s outline of M. Thouret’s discoveries to 
our readers : 


** The decomposition of bodies is effected by three different sta- 
ges. The firstis destruction. In this stage, with the exception 
of the bones, which, however, ultimately crumble into dust, the 
whole tends towards a resolution into gas—into fugacious princi- 
ples that become volatilised. With these the earth is either over- 
charged, or transmits them to the atmosphere. 

“ The second stage is the changing of bodies into fat mummies 
(momies grasses,) in consequence of the disengagement of their 
gases and their action upon the soft parts. This effect takes 
place particularly in large common pits, such as those of the In- 
nocents were: the bodies do not appear to have diminished in 





* Rapport sur les exhumations du cimetiére et de l’Eglise des Saints Inno- 
cens. par M. Thouret. Journal de Physique, tom. xxxviii. p. 249. 
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bulk, nor to have undergone any alteration. On minute exami- 
nation, however, all the soft parts are found to be converted into 
a pulpy substance, frequently solid and of different degrees of 
whiteness, yielding beneath the fingers, unctuous and sapona- 
ceous to the touch, and becoming hard in a dry air, but softening 
when exposed to a moist atmosphere. In this state, which is a 
new kind of mummification, the bodies are capable of being pre- 
served; the change is not only superficial, it also pervades the 
whole thickness of the flesh. None of the parts that enter into 
the composition of the human body can be compared with this new 
substance, somewhat resembling spermaceti, and to which che- 
mists have given the name of adipocire.* 

“ The third effect, resulting from the continuance of bodies in 
the earth, is their conversion into fibrous mummies, which are 
formed by the too rapid absorption of the fluids by the earth that 
surrounds them, and the dryness occasioned by exposure to the 
powerful rays of the sun, the non-disengagement of the gas from 
the animal humours, and the absence of their reaction upon the 
podies. 

“ In each of these three states, various modifications may take 
place, accordingly as the disengagement of gas is opposed or faci- 
litated by circumstances ; but, from the minutest inquiries, it ap- 
pears that bodies are not dissolved in the earth, and that they do 
not become the food of worms, which only make their appearance 
when bodies are exposed to the air.” t 


The complete success which attended the exhumation of the 
cemetery of the Innocents, the great extent of the catacombs, and 
the certainty of there being sufficient room to receive the contents 
of all the vaults and burial grounds annexed to the churches of 
Paris, determined the government to direct the removal of ail the 
bones taken from those of the suppressed churches. These were 
aftérwards piled, together with those ofthe victims of the French 
revolution, into separate heaps, with brief inscriptions indicating 





* A series of important chemical experiments on Adipocire, by M. Four- 
eroy, is nublished in the Annales de Chimie, tom. iii. p. 120. v. 154. vii. 146. 
and viii. 17. Some additional facts were communicated to the Royal Socie- 
ty of London, in the years 1794 and 1795, by Dr. Gibbes. See their Trans- 
actions, vol. Ixxxiv. p. 164, and Ixxxv. p. 239. Enrror. 

{t M. Thouret, in the conclusion of his report, announced a larger work 
on this subject, to be illustrated with plates, exhibiting the various changes 
which the human body undergoes. The chemical part of the volume was 
to have been written by M. Fourcroy. More than twenty years have elaps- 
ed, and the expectations of science are now for ever frustrated, as the va- 
luable collection which those gentlemen had formed, was totally dispersed 
during the revolution. 
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the place whence they were removed. The history of these ex. 
humations, which M. de Thury relates at considerable length, it 
is not necessary for us to detail. We have only room to state, 
that, during the successive revolutions which distracted France, 
the catacombs fell into a state of confusion, and in many places, of 
ruin ; the air had become stagnant and unwholesome, and water, 
oozing from above, had rendered them extremely unsafe. From 
this state of disorder, the Catacombs were restored to their present 
state of uniformity and admirable arrangement, which originated 
with Count Frochot, Prefect of the Department of the Seine, and 
M. de Thury: and by the activity and care of the latter, who ar- 
ranged the whole under the Count’s directions, those improve- 
ments and appropriate embellishments have been made, which 
annually render the Catacombs of Paris more interesting, and at 
the same time more awfully impressive. Three years only have 
elapsed since these works were completed; and an inscription re- 
cords their accomplishment in the year 1812, which at the same 
time pays an honourable tribute to the memory of M. Thiroux 
de Crosne, Lieutenant-General of the Police, by whom they were 
originally established, as well as of Count Frochot, who directed 
their restoration and enlargement. 

Three staircases form the channels of communication between 
the Catacombs and the surface of the earth. The first is situated 
in the court of the western pavilion of the Barriere d’Enfer, or of 
Orleans; the second at the tomd of Isoire:* it was made at 
the first establishment of the Catacombs, but has been condemned 
ever since the year 1794, when the estate on which that tomb 
stood was sold. The third is in the plain of Mount Souris, at a 
short distance from the subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueil.t The 
inclosure of the Catacombs is further secured by three gates; 1. 
the western gate, which (as its name implies) is situated on the 
west, and at which visiters generally enter: 2. the eastern gate, 
e. called the Gate of Port Mahon: it is not open to the public, being 
appropriated solely for the admission of the officers and servants 








F * The tomb of Isoire, or Isouard, is so called, according to tradition, after 
a celebrated robber, who formerly committed depredations in the environs 
MS of Paris. 
+ Erected by order of Mary de Medicis for the purpese of conveying the 
Mh waters of Rungis to Paris. 
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belonging to the Catacombs; and, 3. the Southern Gate, beneath 
the tomb of Isoire, whence it has derived its name. 

The staircase of the Barriere d’Orleans is that by which visiters 
generally descend, having previously been amply supplied with 
wax-candles and tinder-boxes by the guides (sous-conducteurs) to 
whom a small gratuity is usually given. From this point it is 
that we now purpose to make a tour of the Catacombs with our 
readers, and to point out to them the most remarkable objects that 
may present themselves by the way, 

Our tapers, then, being lighted, we descend this winding stair- 
case, consisting of ninety steps, to a depth of nearly seventy feet 
below the surface of the ground: hence we proceed, for about a 
quarter of an hour, along a winding gallery or passage, varying 
both in breadth and in height, but considerably larger than those 
in the catacombs at Rome; guided by a black line, which is traced 
along the roof of the passage, and serves the visiters as a clue 
through this awful and prodigious labyrinth. Its roof is supported 
partly by the rock itself, in which the quarries have been worked, 
and partly also by massive stone pillars, on which are incribed 
the date of the year when they were executed, and the initial let- 
ters of the inspector’s name who superintended the work. At 
different distances, to the right and left, we perceive vast excava- 
tions or quarries, which would communicate with innumerable 
others, that extend to a considerable distance beneath the plains 
of Mont Rouge, and under the Fauxbourg of St. Jacques, had it 
not been found necessary to intercept these communications, on 
account of smugglers, who had contrived to carry on their illicit 
traffic by means of these subterraneous passages. 

Having traversed these galleries for a considerable distance in 
a line with the subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueil, the way takes 
a south-western direction through an irregular gallery about two 
hundred metres (something more than six hundred and fifty feet) 
in length, and conducts us to @ staircase leading to a lower and 
ancient quarry, which, from the circumstance we are about to 
mention, has received the appellatica of the Quarry of Port Ma- 
hon. A soldier, who had accompanied Marshal Richelieu to Mi- 
norca, and had suffered a long imprisonment at Port Mahon, was, 
on his discharge, obliged to work in the quarries. In the course 
of his labour, he was led to the discovery of this quarry in 1777, in 
consequence of the falling in of the strata of stone that separated 
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it from the upper quarry. The extent of this spot, and its naturai 
situation, induced Décure (such was the veteran’s name) to form 
it into a little private apartment, where he took his meals while 
the other labourers ascended to the surface of the earth. Shortly 
after he had settled himself in this double quarry, Décure, recol- 
lecting his long captivity in the above-mentioned fortress, beguiled 
his leisure hours by cutting in relief a plan of its fortifications on 
the soft rock: his work was commenced in 1777, and finished in 
1782. Ashowever Décure had laboured in silence and solitude, 
the entrance to his little apartment was extremely difficult. To 
complete his labours, therefore, he undertook the construction of 
a convenient staircase, when, unfortunately, while he was raising 
the !ast pillar that was to support it, and the dimensions of which 
he had not accurately taken, the rock fell upon him, and so 
wounded him as to occasion his death in a short time after the ac- 
cident. An inscription, cut in the rock by order of M. Guillau- 
mot, the then Inspector-General, commemorates the industry of 
this ingenious man.* During the revolution, the relief of Port 
Mahon was wantonly mutilated: sufficient, however, still remains 
to show the patience, memory, and natural talent of this poor 
fellow, who, M. de Thury remarks, had he been properly in- 
structed when young, most certainly would have attained a high 
proficiency in the arts. Independently of the attraction presented 
by this curiosity, for such it ought to be considered, this part 
of the quarries has high claims to the notice of geologists, 
who may here see a very interesting precipitation of the stone 
banks or strata which separate the upper and lower quarries. 
The rocks are broken, confusedly heaped together, and apparent- 
ly on the point of falling down: a single weak stone, arrested in 
its fall by two blocks, prevented the general moving of the mass, 
and, like the key-stone of an arch, keeps the whole of this chaos 
together. The view of these ruins is very striking, and has fur- 
nished the author, in common with many other artists, with a fine 
subject for the pencil: a pretty engraving of it illustrates his 
detailed description of this subterraneous wonder. 


. = 





* His stone table and seats are still preserved in an ancient excavation or 
apartment which Décure used to call his saloon. Here the Count d’Artois, 
accompanied by several ladies of the court, in 1787, partook of a repast on 
this table, when they visited the quarry of Port Mahon. 
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Various fossil remains and other interesting objects present 
themselves in these quarries, to the lovers of geology and mine- 
ralogy, which we have not room to describe. We shall therefore 
transport our readers at once to the vestibule of the Catacombs 
themselves. It is of an octagonal form; the principal gate is of 
a black colour, and ornamented with two columns of the Tuscan 
order, on which are inscribed the following sentence, which was 
originally composed for the cemetery of St. Sulpice : 


HAS ULTRA METAS REQUIESCUNT BEATAM SPEM EXPECTANTES. 


On the lintel of this gate the following verse of Delille is cut in 
the rock: 


ARRETE! ©’EST ICI L’EMPIRE DE LA MORT. 


On entering the Catacombs the mind is awfully impressed with 
the long galleries and numerous apartments, all furnished, or 
(if we may be allowed the expression) ornamented with bones. 
The largest sculls and thigh-bones are symmetrically disposed 
in compartments, and form as it were the facing of these mourn- 
ful walls, behind which are placed the smaller bones. The re- 
mains of not less than two millions of mortals slumber here, the | 
aggregate of at least ten generations, with all their gigantic pro-— 
jects and all their insect cares; and this subterraneous popula- 
tion is computed to be three times as numeraus as that which is 
still moving on the surface of the Catacombs. In some of the 
apartments are altars, similar to those occurring in the modern 
French churches; others are made in imitation of the antique, 
and are sometimes composed of bones cemented with plaster. 
Every where inscriptions present themselves, written in black 
letters on a white ground, containing sentences according with 
every kind of system, some religious and others philosophical. 

The principal objects of attention in the Catacombs are, 1. The 
Mineralogical Collection: 2. The Pathological Collection ; 3. The 
Crypt of Si. Laurence; 4. The Altar of the Obelisks; 5. The Sar- 
cophagus of the Lacrymatory ; 6. The Pedestal of the Sepulchral 
Lamp ; 7. The Fountain of the Samaritan Woman; 8. The Tombs 
of the Revolution ; 9. The tombs of the Victims of the Massacres 
on the 2d and 3d of September, 1792; 10. The Staircase of the 
lower Catacombs; and 11. The Pillar of the Clementine. Nights. 

1. The Mineralogical Collection was formed by M. Gambier La- 
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pierre, keeper of the Catacombs, under .the direction of M. de 
Thury, in less than fifteen days: it is deposited in a cabinet ap- 
propriated to its reception, and presents a complete series of spe- 
cimens of all the strata of earth and stone which constitute the 
soil of the Catacombs. Each specimen is placed upon a sepa- 
rate ledge, indicating the respective thickness of the stratum 
whence it was taken; the whole together forms the thickness of 
the mass of soil. These specimens are classed according to the na- 
tural superposition of the different formations, beginning with the 
lowest strata, or those which were first deposited. M. de Thury 
has given a very interesting and minute account* of the various 
articles that enter into this valuable collection, which we regret 
that our contracted limits forbid us to specify ; and he has further 
illustrated his description with an ingeniously constructed oryc- 
tognostic table, or section, tinted so as to represent the colours of 
the different strata, the constituent parts and respective thick- 
nesses of which are also indicated. Further, around this mine- 
ralogical cabinet there are tables and shelves arranged, on which 
M. de Thury has disposed the various kind of fossil shells be- 
longing to particular strata, together with specimens of fossil 
wood and phyllolites or impressions of leaves: to these are like- 
wise added specimens of various earthy or mineral substances 
collected from the quarries under the tomb of Isoire. 

Lastly, that nothing might be wanting to complete the history 
of the soil of the plain of Mount Souris, he has placed in a cor- 
ner of this mineralogical cabinct fragments of an antique aque- 
duct, erected by the Romans below the present Catacombs, for 
the purpose of conveying water from Rungis and Arcueil to the 
palace of Thermz* built by the emperor Julian. Hence it will 
appear that the mineralogical cabinet of the Catacombs is highly 
deserving of attention from the antiquary, the architect, and espe- 
cially from the geologist, who will find, in the fossilised vegetable 
and animal remains of a former world which are here preserved, 
additional proofs of the truth and exactness of the Mosaic history. 

2. The Pathological Collection comprises an assemblage of dis- 
eased bones, originally made by M. Thouret, of whose theory of 
mummification we have given an outline in a former page; and 
who promised to give an account of the most remarkable changes 





* Description des Catacombes, pp. 82-136. 
+ So called from the tepid baths which this palace contained. 
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presented by this rich collection of diseased bones. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for the interest of science, he died without perform- 
ing his promise: and, as no materials for such a work have been 
found since his decease, M. de Thury has collected and arranged 
them under the following classes: 

Diseases of the bones are divided into two orders: I. Diseases 
of the bones themselves, that is, of their substance and their con- 
tinuity ; and II. Diseases which attack their articulations or their 
contiguity. 

The first order is divided into three sections, viz. 1. Diseases 
of the bones belonging to the head; 2. Those of the trunk or 
body ; and, 3. Those of the members; it comprises fractures, 
wounds, exostoses, or osseous tumours on the surface of the bone, 
necrosis or mortification, caries, bones softened-by the rickets, 
bones brittle, and osteo-sarcomatous bones, or such as are affect- 
ed with tumours partaking of the nature of flesh and bone. 

The second order is, in a similar manner, divided into three 
sections, viz. 1. Diseases affecting the sutures of different parts of 
the head; 2. Those of the trunk or body; and, 3. Those of its 
different members : it includes anchylosis or stiffness of the joints, 
callosities, exostoses, &c. 

There are several specimens of each disease, exhibiting it in 
its different stages; and a particular table is appropriated to the 
display of such sculls as are most remarkable for their conforma- 
tion, dimensions, protuberances, &c. 

3. The Crypt of St. Laurence is an ancient and very spacious 
excavation, the great depth of which recommended it as a reposi- 
tory of the bodies removed from the cemetery of St. Laurence, at 
the time of its suppression in November, 1804, and when the 
street of the same name was opened. All the dry bones taken 
out of that cemetery have been collected and arranged so as to 
form a separate crypt, the entrance to which is supported by two 
columns of the Doric order of Poestum. At its extremity is a 
pedestal constructed of bones, the mouldings of which are formed 
of tibiz, or leg-bones of the largest size ; and the dado or square 
trunk of the pedestal is surmounted with a head in a fine state of 
preservation. | 

4. The Altar of the Obelisks—The northern part of the Cata- 
combs having sunk down in several places, there was reason to 
apprehend a general falling in of the superincumbent earth. To 
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prevent this disaster, M. Guillaumot, the inspector-general in 
1810, directed pillars, walls, and counter-walls to be built where- 
ever there was any appearance of danger. The high altar and 
obelisks which decorate this crypt are therefore nothing but works 
of consolidation concea’ed under the ornamental form of these mo- 
numents. The altar is copied from a magnificent ancient marble 
tomb, discovered a few years since between Vienne and Valency, 
on the banks of the Rhone; the obelisks are reductions of ancient 
obelisks ; and the two pedestals on the right and left of the altar, 
are constructed of bones in a similar manner to that in the crypt 
of St. Laurence. This chapel or crypt of the obelisk contains 
several appropriate inscriptions, chiefly taken from the Scrip- 
tures, 

5. The Sarcophagus of the Lacrymatory is likewise one of the 
great works of consolidation to which a sepulchral form has been 
given: it is also known under the name of the tomé of Gilbert, 
from the following verses inscribed on a rock behind this Sarco- 
phagus; they are extracted from his ode on Death and the Last 
Judgment.* 


Silence, étres mortels! vaines grandeurs silence ! 


Au banquet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs: 

Je meurs, et sur ma tombe, ot !entement j’arrive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs. 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, vous qui daignez me rendre 
L’innocence et son noble orgueil ! 

Vous qui, pour protéger le repos de ma cendre, 
Veillerez prés de mon cercueil ! 


M. de Thury has given (in Plate V) an interesting view of this 
sarcophagus. 
6. The Pedestal of the Sefulchral Lamf.—The necessity of ob- 





* Nicholas-Josepli-Laurens Gilbert, who was born in the year 1751 at Fon- 
tenay-le-Chateau, inthe vicinity of Nancy, was a young poet, the ardour and 
fire of whose imagination were so great as to render him insane for several 
months before his death, which prematurely happened in the year 1780 
when he was only 29 years old. His last hours, however, were cheered and 
enlightened by the consolations of religion. He left a variety of odes, satires, 


and other poetical productions, which have been published in two volumes 
8vo. 
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taining a more free circulation of air in the Catacombs induced 
the workmen to place a large vessel of fire on a block of stone ; 
and the appearance of this suggested the idea of substituting a 
sepulchral lamp in its place. The lamp is in the form of an an- 
tique cup, and was the. first monument erected in the Catacombs, 
Opposite to it is the Pillar of the Memento, a large and massive 
cruciform column or triangular cross, which has received its name 


from the following striking sentences, extracted from the Mass for 
Ash-Wednesday : 


MEMENTO, HOMO, QUIA PULVIS ES) 
ET IN PULVEREM REVERTERIS. 


And behind the latter column is the Pillar of the Imitation, so 
called because the four inscriptions that ornament it have been 
taken from the celebrated work of Thomas a Kempis De Jmita- 
tione Jesu Christi. 

7. The Fountain of the Samaritan Woman.—This appellation 
has been given to a spring that was discovered in the soil of the 
Catacombs by the workmen, who established a reservoir here to 
collect the water for their use. As the waters gushed out of this 
bason into the works, it became necessary to take their level ; and 
advantage was taken of the difference of levels to construct over 
this spring a staircase, a bason, and a subterraneous aqueduct; 
and, the roof or top being intersected in different directions by 
fissures, and cracks, the workmen were obliged to erect pillars 
and contreforts, the monumental forms of which have greatly 
contributed to the embellishment of this fountain. It was origi- 


nally termed the Spring of Lethe, or of Oblivion, and the following 
“inscription was affixed : 


————. “ Anime, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethzi ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.”* 


This, however, has been removed, and the sublime address of 


—_——— 





* £neid. lib. 6. v.713—715. Thus translated by Pitt: 


To all those souls, who round the river wait, 
New mortal bodies are decreed by fate. 

To yon dark streams the gliding ghosts repair, 
And quaff deep draughts of long oblivion there. 
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Jesus Christ to the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well has been 
substituted for it (John iv. 13, 14), whence its present name is de- 
rived, 

On the 25th of November, 1813, four gold fish were thrown 
into the basin of this fountain, where they have become perfectly 
domesticated. They answer to the signs and call of the keeper, 
but have not hitherto propagated their species: three of them 
retain their colour in all its primitive lustre; but*the fourth is 
distinguished from the others by some dark spots. The work- 
men belonging to the inspection are of opinion that these gold fish 
indicate the approaching changes of the weather, and that they 
continue on the surface, or sink to the bottom of the water, ac-_ 
cordingly as the weather is wet or dry, cold or hot. 

M. Gambier-Lapierre, who is keeper of this part of the Cata- 
combs, and is charged to keep a journal relative to these fish, 
has made an important observation, which will probably account 
for the opinion entertained by the workmen respecting the effects 
of approaching changes of the weather upon the fish. In those 
changes which are clearly indicated, for instance, in stormy wea- 
ther, the great equinoctial winds, and rapid transitions from one 
temperature to another, M. Gambier has remarked, 1. That the 
waters of the fountain became more or less turbid ; 2. That this 
state apparently preceded rather than followed the changes; 3. 
That its duration corresponded with that of the crisis of the at- 
mosphere; 4. That it was frequently perceptible only by very 
small degrees; and, 5. Sometimes, particularly during the great 
crises, the water became so suddenly turbid, that the phenome- 
non was at first attributed to its being disturbed by the work- 
men. 

These observations, which perfectly agree with those which 
have so often been made on springs and fountains on the surface 
of the earth, may serve to explain those made by the workmen, 
and to account for their opinion above mentioned, as the more or 
less disturbed state of the water did not allow them to distinguish 
the fish with equal facility. 

8. The Tombs of the Revolution—This appellation has been 
given to the spacious crypt which contains the tombs of those who 
were the earliest victims of the French Revolution. The place 
of interment, and the period when the remains of these unhappy 
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persons were committed to the Catacombs, are respectively 
marked by the following inscriptions. 


I, COMBATS DE LA PLACE DE GREVE, DE L’HOTEL DE BRIENNE; 


ET DE LA RUE MESLEE CHEZ LE COMMANDANT DU GUET, LE 
28 ET 29 aouT, 1788. 


On the 25th of August, 1788, M. Loménie-Brienne, archbi- 
shop of Thoulouse, and minister of finances, gave in his resig- 
nation. No sooner was this circumstance made public, than a 
commotion was raised among the artisans, workmen, and the 
populace of Paris generally, who were instigated by the disguised 
agents of a powerful faction. They assembled on the Place 
Dauphine, and afterwards on the Pont-Neuf, where they burnt 
the ex-minister’s effigy at the foot of the statue of Henry IV. 
Having been driven back by the guards, they rushed on the 
latter, disarmed them, burnt the guard-house, and rushed in 
crowds to the Hétel de Ville, on the Place de Gréve. A com- 
manding force was waiting there for them, and received them 
with repeated discharges of musketry, which, however, did not 
disperse them until a considerable number was left dead on the 
spot. 

In consequence of the resignation of M. de Lamoignon, keeper 
of the seals, the populace rushed in still greater numbers to the 
Hotel de Brienne, Rue St. Dominique, with the design of setting 
it on fire; but the troops, entering at the same time by the two 
extremities of the street, charged the seditious, who were dis- 
persed with considerable loss. At the same time a still more 
numérous and furious mob attempted to burn the house of the 
Chevalier Dubois, commandant of the guard, The troops were 
under arms, and for along time confined themselves to repelling 
and dispersing them; but their obstinate resistance, and a shower 
of stones, having compelled the guards to come to close quarters, 
the mob was put to flight, leaving the most mutinous dead on the 
spot. 


II. coMBAT DE LA MANUFACTURE DE PAPIERS PEINTS (PAPER- 
HANGING MANUFACTORY) DE M. REVEILLON, FAUBURG ST. AN- 
TOINE, LE 28 AVRIL, 1789. 


In the following year, on the 28th of April, a considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the Fauxbourgs Saint Antoine and Saint 
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Marceau (the basest of the populace of Paris), proceeded to the 
paper-hanging manufactory of M. Reveillon, a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged probity, who employed a great number of workmen, 
to whom he was a father and benefactor. Having burnt him in 
effigy, the seditious, maddened with wine and rage, plundered and 
burnt his manufactory. The military arrived with orders to dis- 
perse the mob, whose assaults with a shower of stones, bricks, 
and tiles, the French and Swiss guards bore for a long time, 
though many of them were dangerously wounded. Their impa- 
tience increased with the audacity of the assailants ; orders were 
at length given to repel force by force. Their vengeance now 
became terrible ; whoever was found on the roofs of the houses 
was shot; and every one that was either in the rooms or cellars 
was put to the bayonet. 

Five days did the bodies of those who perished on this occasion 
remain exposed, that the people might recognise their relations ; 
after which, the archbishop of Paris ordered the clergy of St. 
Hypolite to perform a solemn service for them, in these Cata- 
combs, in the presence of their families and the public, where 
their remains were interred. 


III. comMBAT DU CHATEAU DES TUILERIES, LE 10 aout, 1792. 


A relation of all the ‘circumstances connected with the massa- 
cres committed on this and the following days would lead us 
into too wide a field of discussion; in order, however, that our 
readers may have some idea of the melancholy catastrophe, com- 
memorated by this inscription, we shall avail ourselves, as M. de 
Thury has also done, of the brief description given in the 
“ History of the French Revolution, by a Society of Latin Au- 
thors.”’* 


“‘ All those who had distinguished themselves by their infamy 
and their turbulent audacity § all those who had shamefully dissi- 





* Essai sur Histoire dela Revolution Francaise, par une Société d’ Auteurs 
Latins, 8vo. Paris. Vendemiaire, an 9, (1801). This truly unique work is 
one of the most curious of those which record the annals of the Revolution ; 
it contains a series of extracts from the Roman classics, most ingeniously se- 
lected and arranged, so as to form a history of that melancholy period. 
Though published anonymously, its real authors are M. Heron de Villefosse. 
and his friend the late M. Durozoir. 
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pated their patrimony ; all those, in fine, whose crimes or whose 
disorderly conduct had driven them from their country, rushed 
into Rome as intoa common centre.* 

«“ They excited a tumult; and suddenly all of them, without 
any leader, rushed to the palace.f 

“ He (the sovereign) was deaf to all energetic council, An 
obstinate resistance might render the conqueror inexorable to his 
wife and children; and that consideration overpowered him with 
erief and tenderness. He went forth from his palace in mourn- 
ing apparel, surrounded by his family, in deep affliction. His 
infant son was carried in a small litter, with all the appearance of 
a funeral ceremony. 

«“ A constant din of arms was heard, and warlike preparations 
were seen in every quarter.6 The insurgents opened them- 
selves a passage: they stormed the gates of the palace, and slew 
the foremost soldiers.|| But those who defended the royal resi- 
dence, inspired with courage, were desirous of assisting the van- 
quished, and of repelling the enemy : in the interior of the palace, 
however, nothing was heard but groans, disorder, and confu- 
sion.’ 


The cannon thundered on every side; the walls and roofs of 
the houses were pierced with shot; and discharges of musketry 
were continued incessantly. The Chateau was on fire in several 
places; the troops fled; the mob rushed on them, put them to 
death, and mutilated their remains; their bleeding limbs were 
carried about as trophies; the carnage was at its height; and 
blood streamed on every side. 





* Sallust in Bell. Cat. c. 37. Omnium, qui ubique probro, atque petu- 
lantiad maximé prestabant; item alii, per dedecora patrimoniis amissis ; pos- 


tremo omnes, quos flagitium aut facinus domo expulerat ; hi Romam, sicuti 
in sentinam, confluxerunt. 


¢ Sueton. in Othon.c.8. Tumultum excitaverunt, ac repenté omnes nullo 
certo duce in palatium concurrerunt. 


+ Tacit. Hist. lib. iii. c. 67. Surdz ad fortia consilia Vitellio aures. Ob- 
ruebatur animus miseratione curaque, ne pertinacibus armis, minus placabi- 
lem victorem relinqueret conjugi ac liberis.—Pullo amictu palatio degre- 


ditur, mzst4 circum familia, Simul ferebatur in lectibula parvulus filius, 
velut in funebrem pompam. 


§ Tacit. Hist lib. i. c. 83. | Virgil. A2neid. lib. ii, v. 494. 
q Ibid. lib. ii. y. 486, 487, | 
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9. The Tombs of the Victims of the Massacres on the 2d and 3d 
of Sefitember, 1792. 


The transactions of these tremendous days we shall describe 
from the same source whence we have borrowed for the preced- 


ing page. 


“ Irritated at the slowness of the executions, the tyrant at one 
blow ordered all who were detained in prison to be put to instant 
death. A dreadful carnage followed: neither age nor sex was 
spared; the noble and the ignoble perished without distinction. 
Neither friend nor relation dared to approach: none were per- 
mitted to sooth the pangs of death, to weep over the deceased, or 
to bid the last farewell. Guards were stationed to watch the 
looks of friends, and to catch intelligence from their tears, until 
at length the bodies were carried away. All were struck with 
terror, and the last office of humanity was suppressed, Cruelty 
went on, increasing ; and every sentiment of the heart was smo- 
thered in silence.* 

The capital was never at any period so distracted with anxiety 
and terror: society was at a pause; relations, friends, and strang- 
ers, stood at gaze; no public meeting, no private confidence; 
things inanimate had ears, and roofs and walls were deemed in- 
formers.t 

On the following days, and for a long time after, the city was 
given up to assassins, each of whom had the privilege of choos- 
ing his own victims.”’$ 

Under the direction of M. Guillaumot, Inspector-General of 
Quarries, M. Laplace keeper of the Tomb of Isoire, protected 
by the silence of the night, caused the remains of those who had 
perished on these different days, to be interred in the Catacombs, 
with as much decency as circumstances would permit. Their 
bones are concealed from view behind a wall painted black,. 
which for a long time presented only the following brief notice : 


D. M. 
II. et III. 
sEp™r, 
MDCCXCII. 


During those days of terror, no expiatory altar could be raised; 
and M. de Thury assures us that he incurred censure for having 





* Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. c. 19. + Ibid. lib. iv. c. 69. 
+ Tit. Liv. in Suppl. lib. 88. art. 18, 19. 
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afterwards erected a temporary one to their memory. Two 
marble tablets will in future commemorate the names of the 
most illustrious of these victims; on another tablet above the 
tomb is the following inscription, from the pen of M. Hezette, 
vicar of the church of St. Jacques du Haut-Pas. 


D. O. M. 
PIIS MANIBUS CIVIUM 
DIEBUS II®% AC I11®. SEPTEMBRIS, MDCCXCII,. 
LUTETIZ TRUCIDATORUM., 


Hic palmam expectant cives virtutis amore 
Conspicui ; Cives Patriz, Legumque Deique 
Cultores, diris heu! tempestatibus acti, 

Immoti tamen ut scopuli, rectique tenaces, 
Infrenz plebis deliramenta perosi. 

Hos, dum crudelis discordia sceptra tenebat, 
Hortatrix scelerum, contemptaque jura jacebant, 
SxvA cede cohors furiis incensa peremit. 

Siste gradum, inque pios fletus erumpe, viator, 
Castas funde preces, et candida lilia sparge. 


Det illis Dominus invenire misericordiam a Domino in illd die. 
Paul, II. ad. Timoth. IL. 18. 


The other side of the tomb presents two inscriptions, in verse, 
from the works of John Baptist Rousseau. A solemn service 
is in future to be celebrated in the Catacombs, on the anniversary 
of the 2d and 3d of September. 

10. The Staircase of the Lower Catacombs. The Lower Cata- 
combs having been formed one story below the ancient quarries, 
a communication was established between them and the upper 
Catacombs by means of an open flight of steps formed in the 
strata of stone which separated the two quarries. The infiltra- 
tions, however, of water from an adjoining spring, rendering the 
passage both steep, slippery, and dangerous, M. de Thury direct- 
ed a commodious staircase to be constructed on the same spot, 
the low and roomy steps of which should facilitate the descent to, 
and ascent from, the lower Catacombs. Beneath this staircase, 
an aqueduct has also been built, in order to draw off the waters 
of the spring, and direct them towards the well of the tomb of 
{soire ; and on each side of the staircase are two Doric pilasters, 
wrought into the mass of bones. 

ll. Lhe Pillar of the Clementine Knights derives its name from 
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9. The Tombs of the Victims of the Massacres on the 2d and 3d 
of September, 1792. 


The transactions of these tremendous days we shall describe 
from the same source whence we have borrowed for the preced- 


ing page. 


“ Irritated at the slowness of the executions, the tyrant at one 
blow ordered all who were detained in prison to be put to instant 
death. A dreadful carnage followed: neither age nor sex was 
spared; the noble and the ignoble perished without distinction. 
Neither friend nor relation dared to approach: none were per- 
mitted to sooth the pangs of death, to weep over the deceased, or 
to bid the last farewell. Guards were stationed to watch the 
looks of friends, and to catch intelligence from their tears, until | 
at length the bodies were carried away. All were struck with 
terror, and the last office of humanity was suppressed, Cruelty 
went on, increasing ; and every senument of the heart was smo- 
thered in silence.* 

The capital was never at any period so distracted with anxiety 
and terror: society was at a pause; relations, friends, and strang- 
ers, stood at gaze; no public meeting, no private confidence; 
things inanimate had ears, and roofs and walls were deemed in- 
formers.t 

On the following days, and for a long time after, the city was 
given tip to assassins, each of whom had the privilege of choos- 
ing his own victims.’’} 

Under the direction of M. Guillaumot, Inspector-General of 
Quarries, M. Laplace keeper of the Tomb of Isoire, protected 
by the silence of the night, caused the remains of those who had 
perished on these different days, to be interred in the Catacombs, 
with as much decency as circumstances would permit. Their 
bones are concealed from view behind a wall painted black, 
which for a long time presented only the following brief notice : 


D. M. 
II. et 111. 
sEp™r, 
MDCCXCII. 


During those days of terror, no expiatory altar could be raised; 
and M. de Thury assures us that he incurred censure for having 





* Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. c. 19. + Ibid. lib. iv. c. 69. 
+ Tit. Liv. in Suppl. lib. 88. art. 18, 19. 
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afterwards erected a temporary one to their memory. Two 
marble tablets will in future commemorate the names of the 
most illustrious of these victims; on another tablet above the 
tomb is the following inscription, from the pen of M. Hezette, 
vicar of the church of St. Jacques du Haut-Pas. 


D. O. M. 
PIIS MANIBUS CIVIUM 
DIEBUS II® AC I11°. SEPTEMBRIS, MDCCXCII. 
LUTETIZ TRUCIDATORUM. 


Hic palmam expectant cives virtutis amore 
Conspicui ; Cives Patria, Legumque Deique 
Cultores, diris heu! tempestatibus acti, 
Immoti tamen ut scopuli, rectique tenaces, 
Infrenz plebis deliramenta perosi. 
Hos, dum crudelis discordia sceptra tenebat, 
Hortatrix scelerum, contemptaque jura jacebant, 
Szxva cede cohors furiis incensa peremit. 
Siste gradum, inque pios fletus erumpe, viator, 
Castas funde preces, et candida lilia sparge. 
Det illis Dominus invenire misericordiam a Domino in illd die. 
Paul, II. ad. Timoth. I. 18. 


The other side of the tomb presents two inscriptions, in verse, 
from the works of John Baptist Rousseau. A solemn service 
isin future to be celebrated in the Catacombs, on the anniversary 
of the 2d and 3d of September. 

10. The Staircase of the Lower Catacombs. The Lower Cata- 
combs having been formed one story below the ancient quarries, 
a communication was established between them and the upper 
Catacombs by means of an open flight of steps formed in the 
strata of stone which separated the two quarries. The infiltra- 
tions, however, of water from an adjoining spring, rendering the 
passage both steep, slippery, and dangerous, M. de Thury direct- 
ed a commodious staircase to be constructed on the same spot, 
the low and roomy steps of which should facilitate the descent to, 
and ascent from, the lower Catacombs. Beneath this staircase, 
an aqueduct has also been built, in order to draw off the waters 
of the spring, and direct them towards the weli of the tomb of 
{soire ; and on each side of the staircase are two Doric pilasters, 
wrought into the mass of bones. 

tl. Lhe Pillar of the Clementine Knights derives its name from 
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four beautiful stanzas extracted from the Clementine Wights,* (a 
poem composed on occasion of the death of Ganganelli, Pope 
Clement XIV.) and which serve as its incription. 

‘This very massive column is situated beneath the tomb of Isoire, 
and was constructed for the purpose of supporting the roof or top 
of the quarry, which was rendered extremely insecure by very nu- 
merous cracks and fissures. The inscriptions of this-column par- 
ticularly fixed the attention of the Emperor of Austria, who 
descended into the Catacombs on the 16th of May, 1814, and se- 
veral times repeated the two concluding verses of the following 
stanza, one of the four just mentioned, to which he frequently 
called the attention of the officers and other persons belonging te 
his suite : 


Parlate, orridi avanzi; or che rimane 

Dei vantati d’onor gradi, e contrasti ? 

Non son follie disuguaglianze umane ? 
Ove son tanti nomi, e tanti fasti ? 

E poiché andar del mortal fango scarchi 


Che distingue i pastor dai gran monarchi ? 
Nott. Clem. Cant. i. st. 8. 


Ye horrid ruins! say, what now remains 

Of those proud ranks and honours, in which erst 
So much ye gloried? Say, where are now 

Those transient distinctions ? Where, those names 
So great, with all their splendid pageantry ? 

Who henceforth can discern between the ashes 

Of the poor shepherd and of that proud king, 

To whose behest submissive nations bend ? 


The staircase which leads out of the Catacombs is between 
two and three hundred toises from the barrier, on the east of the 
road to Orleans, which is crossed under ground ; a black line, 
traced along the low roof, marks the path which the visiter of 
these dreary regions has to follow. Such are the Catacombs of 
Paris ; an establishment, not only convenient, but also absolutely 
necessary in so populous a city; where, however, capacious its 
cemeteries may be, the graves are liable to be re-opened after 





* Notti Clementine, poema in quattro canti,in morte della Santa Memo- 
ria di Clemente XIV. Pontifice ottimo massimo, di Gorgi Bertola. Arezzo, 
1775. 
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the lapse of a few years, and long before the bones can possibly be 
consumed. . 

We have not room to notice all the particulars relative to the 
plans for the future improvement of the Catacombs: the inscrip- 
tions are not the least interesting to the contemplative visiter, from 
the variety of religious and philosophical sentiments they exhibit. 
Such of them as were put up during the reign of terror, convey 
the gloomy principles of fatalism and annihilation, which the 
then ruling tyrants decreed to be the national doctrines; while 
others enforce all those bright hopes of a resurrection, and that 
immortality, which it is the peculiar glory of the Christian re- 
velation to * have brought to light.” 





Art. XIV.—Select Pieces in Verse and Prose. By the late John 
Bowdler, Esq. Junior, of Lincoin’s Inn, Barrister at law. 2 vols. 
8 vo. pp. 683. London, 1817. [From the British Review. } 


Mr. Bowpter was the son of John Bowdler, Esq. of Hayes, 
in Kent, and was born in the year 1783. Even from his earliest 
years he appears to have given indications of his future eminence. 
Before he could stand alone, a relation of much sagacity said of 
him— If he is a fool I will never trust physiognomy again.” 
When a mere child, he discovered those thoughtful and contem- 
plative habits which distinguished him at later periods of his life. 
He received every kind of instruction with avidity ; and early dis- 
played that bias to religion which constituted the highest orna- 
ment of his future life, and the strong anchor of his dying hours. 
Not merely a decided progress, but a change, is discernible in the 
current of his religious opinions, as traced in the pages of the 
work before us. 

Mr. Bowdler was sent early as a day scholar to the Grammar 
School at Sevenoaks, where his parents then resided; and was 
thence removed to Hyde Abbey School, and thence to the College 
at Winchester, though not on the foundation. The writer of the 
memoir prefixed to these volumes, the truly respectable father of 
Mr. Bowdler, attributes much of his success in that institution to 
the kind and judicious treatment of the then master, Dr. W. Stan- 
ley Goddard; and considers that an instructor of a less kind and 
courteous spirit would have been dangerous to a boy of his natu- 
rally irritable temperament. 
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Mr. Bowdler, sen. had proposed to fix his son with a proctor; 
but to this the son objected, as giving him-no prospect of be- 
coming “ Lord Chancellor ;” an object which, it may be presumed, 
quickens the legal zeal of not a few hundreds in the English realm 
who have not the same reasonable hopes of attaining it. He was 
accordingly placed with a solicitor ; a destination to which, though 
it deprived him of the benefits of a university education, he cheer- 
fully submitted, when informed that it best suited the finances of 
his father. This situation, however injurious it might have proved 
to ordinary minds, opposed no effectual barrier to his rising ge- 
nius. It is unquestionably of the highest importance, as a gene- 
ral rule, that a mass of information should be collected, and a ha- 
bit of thinking acquired, by various reading, and by the ardent — 
pursuit of some abstract subject, before the mind is compelled to 
concentrate its powers upon professional studies. A division of 
labour is more favourable to the accomplishment of the object 
pursued, than to the mind of the individual pursuing it. And he 
who is driven too early to walk the narrow round of professional 
study, will, in many instances, like another drudge about as hap- 
pily circumstanced, grow blind to every object around him. The 


four years, therefore, spent in the university, are of inestimable 
value to common minds, by detaining them in the walks of gene- 
ral science or literature, before they put on the harness of the pro- 
fession. But where the mind is sufficiently ripened or vigorous 
to reap the common fruits of university education, either at school, 
or amidst the intervals of professional engagements, these four 


years may, doubtless, be considered as time lost to professional 
eminence, if spent in the university. The result of employing 
these in the office of a solicitor may be discovered in the case of 
Mr. Bowdler. Many will remember his first appearance in the 
courts of law, armed at the first moment ‘of his legal birth with 
all the technical knowledge of his profession, at a period when 
others are fretting away days and nights in woful graspings and 
searchings after it, The case of Mr. Bowdler, however, is no ex- 
ample for men of smaller powers than his own. And nothing 
would more completely ensure the failure of nineteen-twentieths 
of our legal probationers, and the general deterioration of the law 
courts, than that the present liberal method of pursuing the science 
should be neglected, and the hard desk and immeasurable parch- 
ments of the office be substituted for academic groves, and the 
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general pursuit of classical literature and abstract science. When 
one of the New Zealand chiefs carried home some seed-wheat to 
his countrymen, he persuaded them to sow it; but when grown 
up, he could not convince them that the corn was to grow on the 
head, or that either patience from them, or sunshine from heaven, 
was to ripen the crop; they therefore dug it up, to search for the 
harvest at the root instead of the head of the stem, and before it 
had time to ripen at either head or root. Thus is it sometimes 
with students, and sometimes with the parents of students, and 
pretty generally with those Scotch philosophers who deem their 
own incalculable attainments an all-sufficient testimony to their 
mode of education, They wish to reap at the wrong end of life, 
and to make the brain productive when the medullary substance 
is only half formed. 

But whatever may have been the effect upon the mind, in Mr. 
Bowdler’s case, of this mode of training, there is great reason to 
apprehend its dangerous influence upon his body. The editor 
thus speaks of his situation: “ It was in the heart of the city ; and 
being lodged and boarded in the house, he had few opportunities 
of enjoying the pure air of the country. Though treated with 
much kindness by his master and his family, the confinement was 
great; and his eagerness to acquire at once legal and other know- 
ledge led him to apply too intensely to his studies; until from 
these, or other causes, he was seized with one of those dreadful 
long fevers which, even when not fatal, often prove injurious to 
the constitution.” 

Having partially at least recovered from this attack, he was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn; and soon after he became member of 
a literary society, where all subjects, except those of religion and 
politics, were debated among the members. There are those who 
can remember his first appearance in that assembly. He looked 
young for his years; had little at that time of manner or aspect 
to give authority to his words, and was wholly unpractised as a 
public speaker. But from the moment he first rose, it was felt 
that he was no common man. With the most remarkable fluency 
in words—one of the calamities of the thoughtless and ignorant, 
he combined an equally remarkable fluency of thoughts. He 
plunged at once into all the depths of his question; loved to 
grapple with its difficulties ; and if he was not always heard and 
admired, it was only because some of his auditors had not know- 
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ledge, depth, patience, or industry to comprehend him. It must 
indeed be admitted, that oratory is more conversant with the po- 
pular than with the profound reasonings upon the point to be ar- 
gued—-with those reasonings which the mind can receive and 
weigh in the hurry and tumult of discussion. And we are not sure 
that the power of abstraction and generalization in the mind of 
Mr. Bowdler might not have prevented his ever becoming a very 
popular and effective orator upon the stage of public debate. But 
these habits of mind eminently fitted him for a profession, of 
which some of the questions are among the most subtle, refined, 
and intricate, which can be proposed to the understanding of 
man. His powers may not have fitted him for the skirmish of 
political discussion ; but they must have ensured his success in 
the hard contest of genius and erudition in the courts of law. 

At the expiration of his clerkship, he was placed as a pupil with 
a gentleman of great business in the Court of Chancery ; and when 
that gentleman obtained a silk gown, Mr. Bowdler himself was 
called to the bar in 1807. 

He did not long wait for business, but his earliest hopes were 
shaded by disappointment and alarm. A cough, at first slight, 
but assuming a more alarming character every day, soon awaken- 
ed the anxiety of his friends. He was ordered to quit London, 
and prepare to winter in the south of Europe. From a journal 
made during this expedition, we shall soon make some extracts. 

Mr. Bowdler returned to England after an absence of about 
nine months, in August, 1811; but was obliged to set sail again 
for the Mediterranean in the following October. The greater part 
of the next winter was spent in Sicily and *“ Malta, with kind 
friends (says the editor), for such he found, or made, wherever 
he went.” 

In May, 18!2, he once more returned to his native country ; 
but in so feeble a state, that instead of attending the courts, he was 
compelled to take refuge, as an alternative for a third migration, 
in the house of a relation near Portsmouth. There he gained 
sufficient strength to resume, after some months, his professional 
employments, which he continued during the winter of 1813, and 
the following year. But the crisis wasnow come, Mr. Bowdler 
had been allied in the bonds of most intimate friendship with that 
distinguished statesman and Christian, Henry Thornton. On 
his return to London, about the middle of January, 1815, he 
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found that revered individual upon his dying bed. Though the 
melancholy of the scene was doubtless brightened by those bless- 
ed beams which the hope of a true Christian sheds upon his last 
hours, the shock was perhaps too severe for the tender frame of 
Mr. Bowdler. At that moment the feeble strings which detain- 
ed him from a brighter world gave way. A blood-vessel broke 
in the night, and he died within a few days, weeping only for the 
sorrows of others, contrite for his sins, reposing upon his Sa- 
viour, rejoicing to throw off the coil of this mortal nature, and to 
escape to that invisible world whither in faith and hope he had 
often soared, and to dwell with that God to whom he had conse- 
crated his life and labours. 

We give the following extract from this narration, which pre- 
sents us with a brief sketch of his character. 


** His character, ably drawn, would be highly interesting: but 
were I capable of doing justice to it, my hand would be stopped 
by his having expressed to that most kind and noble friend in 
whose house and presence he expired, an earnest desire that no 
panegyric on his character should be written. I will therefore 
only mention a few facts, ‘ and let his own works praise him.’ 

“ While a boy, he was certainly very irritable, impetuous, and 
eccentric; but being likewise sensible, affectionate, and well-prin- 
cipled, he seldom went wrong, and was easily reclaimed. 

“ As his reason ripened (which it did very rapidly), his princi- 
ples were confirmed, and at length obtained an almost complete 
command over all his appetites and passions. They subdued the 
impetuosity of his temper, and extinguished his inordinate ambi- 
tion so entirely, that he who once would hear of no line which did 
not lead to the Woolsack, when in the opinion of many he had a 
fair prospect of reaching it, would gladly have accepted any ap- 
pointment suitable to his situation, which would have secured 
him a provision for life ; and would even have preferred one not 
likely to revive a thirst for worldly honours. 

“ Though in his early years he was not aware of the necessity 
of economy, no sooner had he learned that the times, and the edu- 
cation of their children, had rendered it prudent for his parents 
to retrench some of their personal accommodations, than he im- 
posed such strict restraints on his own expenses, that it became 
necessary for me to contrive means of putting a little money into 
his pocket, and even to encourage him to spend it; and I believe 
I may venture to assert (what perhaps few parents can,) that he 
never wasted a guinea of mine. Yet no sooner had he acquired 
even a very little of his own, than he began to exercise acts of 
generosity, as well as of charity. But when ill health again made 
it probable that he might become burthensome to others, he im- 
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mediately resumed his former restraints.” (Vol. i. Memoir, p. 
KV.—X Vii.) | \ 


The following extract records the general kindness of Mr. 
Bowdler’s friends, and especially of the lamented individual 
whose death, as we have seen, was so intimately connected with 
his own. Such examples are honourable to religion, and to hu- 
man nature, when brought under its influence. They serve to 
show that, although among the classes where dissipation and in- 
dulgence have concentred all the affections of the mind upon 
self no real friendship exists, among those who love God there 
are multitudes who ardently and disinterestedly love one another. 
All human bonds dissolve at the touch of self-interest, but there 
is a golden chain which, descending from heaven, surrounds the 
world, and binds every man to his brother. 


“ But having thus avoided offending the delicacy of the living, 
I hope I may, without impropriety, mention the truly parental 
kindness which he experienced during the latter part of his life, 
from two departed friends—the late Mr. and Mrs. H. Thornton. 
Of Mr. Thornton, he has himself drawn a sketch in the follow- 
ing tracts, under the appropriate name of Sophron: and his charac- 
ter has since been given by an able hand, with equal moderation and 
justness. It would ili become me to attempt to delineate the many 
virtues which raised him and his excellent lady so high in the esteem 
of their numerous friends: but I cannot refrain from seizing this 
opportunity of expressing the gratitude and affection which I 
must ever feel and cherish for their unbounded kindness to my 
departed child. Their house was to hima second home. They 
loved him as if he had been their own. And from facts which 
have come to my knowledge, I am convinced, there was nothing 
they could liave done for a son which they would not gladly have 
done for him. This poor acknowledgment is the only return I can 
make, but ‘ He who seeth in secret will reward them openly,’ ” 
(Vol. i. Memoir, p. xx. xxi.) 


We now ,turn from the life of Mr. Bowdler, to those posthu- 
mous writings which are presented to us in these volumes. They 
consist of a journal, in the form of letters, drawn up during his 
two voyages to the South of Europe; of verses; of a few essays; 
of two reviews, one inserted in the Christian Observer, and one 
in the British Review ; of theological tracts; and of extracts from 
letters to his friends. 

The journal was evidently designed exclusively for the use of 
his intimate friends; but it is impossible to read it without feel- 
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ing our obligations to those who have given it a wider circula- 
tion. There is an air of cheerfulness, thankfulness, kindness, 
and piety about it, which is very taking; and we shall be glad to 
find it adopted as a model by such of our voyagers as may be ata 
loss for the best medium by which to convey to their friends their 
various and profound discoveries in foreign lands. 


We give a single specimen, in order to shew the manner of its 
execution. 


“ Mediterranean, 
“ Monday, Nov. 12, 1810. 
“ My dear Mother, 

‘‘ My Journal is public property ; but it is time that a portion 
of it should be inscribed to you; as authors, you know, are fond of 
patrons and patronesses, and those who are provident manage so 
to divide their pieces, that they may get as many as they can. [ 
closed the second packet to my father before we entered the 
Straits. Shortly after that concluded, we changed our course from 
south to east, and stood into the Mediterranean. My uncle says, 
the Straits of Gibraltar are among the finest things to be seen in 
Europe, and [ can well believe it. It was about two o’clock when 
we passed between Cape Spartel and Cape Trafalgar, which form 
the entrance or gorge of the Straits; the day was delightfully fine, 
and the view highly grand and interesting. The Straits lay di- 
rectly before us, like a dark defile ramparted with hills. Those 
on the Spanish side are lofty and irregular, and if seen alone 
would be thought highly striking; but the Barbary mountains 
are much higher, their faces exceedingly dark, and their ridges 
running up into an endless variety of peaks and precipices. In 
front of them all, towards the further end of the Straits, but form- 
ing a principal object from its magnitude and decided character, 
stands Apes’ Hill,a bare and lofty mountain, breasting the waters, 
from which it rises almost perpendicular. Behind this, at a con- 
siderable distance, rise some very elevated mountains, which 
stretch away to the south-east, till they become invisible. These 
I understand to form part of the western extremity of Atlas; but 
I do not feel quite sure of the fact. On the opposite side, and 
also at a considerable distance, the highest point of the rock of 
Gibraltar was just visible, peering over an intervening promon- 
tory. Iam a bad landscape painter at best, but in order to form 
any idea of the scene I describe, you must observe, that at the 
point of view from whence the picture is drawn, that is between 
the Capes Spartel and Trafalgar, there is a breadth of (I suppose) 
from thirty to forty miles at least, the average breadth of the 
Straits being from ten to fourteen, or thereabouts. Thus we en- 
tered this celebrated pass, and the hour of dinner being arrived, I 
left the deck, and went below. Some short time before sun-set, 
we came up again. We were now in the midst of the Straits, 
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having passed Tangier, and a little island and town called Tariffa ; 
of the last of which I had a very good view. The island is at pre- 
sent occupied by English troops. Ceuta was in view, a promon- 
tory in position not unlike Gibraltar, to which it is nearly opposite, 
being united to the continent of Africa by a neck of low land; but 
its elevation is not in appearance a fourth of that of our noble 
rock. This grand fortress was now clearly visible, and amidst 
many striking objects undoubtedly the most striking. It stands 
out directly in front of the Straits, which seem there to take a 
little bend to the south-east, and the beams of the setting sun were 
resting upon it. Till this time the day had been remarkably 
clear and brilliant. The sun now sunk into the ocean directly be- 
hind us, and we were fortunate in coming just at that period of 
the year when every thing conspired to give effect to the noble 
scenery around us. It is obvious that there can be only a small 
space of time during which a sun-set could be seen through the 
Straits in the ocean, the hills on each side obstructing the view 
during the greater part of the year. The wind, which had been 
gentle since our entering the Straits, now fell almost entirely, and 
the moon, which was nearly full, gave a new and softer character 
to the objects around us. It was a peculiar advantage to be able 
to see the triple effect of clear day-light, a setting sun, and full 
moon, upon this romantic defile. I think the last was the most 
interesting. There was so little wind that we were now in some 
danger of not being able to make the bay of Gibraltar; fora 
strong current sets into the Mediterranean, which, if there had 
been literally no breeze, would have carried us by the southern 
point of the rock. I remained upon deck till near ten p. m. (for 
the softness of the air removes all fear of cold) and we were then 
floating very slowly and imperceptibly into the bay, with so gentle 
a breeze that the sails flapped under it: the night was clear and 
beautiful, and the sea quite smooth. I here saw a sight perfectly 
new to me, which proved what I believe I have already mentioned, 
respecting the clearness of the atmosphere :—this was Venus 
with a halo round her, like the moon :—And so to bed and to 
sleep, which I manage now much better than I did.” (Vol. i. 
Journal, p. 15—18.) 


The verses are various in their pretensions to excellence. 
Some of the first were written at early periods of his life, and are 
chiefly valuable, as indicating the kindness and warmth of his 
heart, and his early habits of acquisition. The first by which our 
attention was arrested are those written in 1801, before he went 
abroad for the recovery of his health. These our readers may 
take as a specimen of his poetical powers.* 


* See the poetical department of this Number. 
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The other verses in this collection are little if at all inferior to 
these. They are, generally speaking, flowing, harmonious, classi- 
cal, and correct. They are rarely, or never, disfigured by bad 
taste. They display a mind familiar with the best models; and 
unseduced by the corrupt example of later bards. But they dis- 
close few of those felicities of expression or idea, few of those 
master strokes, of those indigenous beauties, of those vivid and 
peculiar conceptions, of those breathing thoughts and burning 
words, which Fancy scatters from her ‘ pictured urn’ on the 
chosen sons and daughters of poesy. Mr. Bowdler was a pleas- 
ing, but, we conceive, that he never would have been a great poet. 
It is difficult, however, to judge of the capabilities of one who 
wandered in the meads of imagination with the clog of Coke upon 
Littleton round his leg, and who could never pursue the creations 
of his fancy for half an hour without finding it enthroned in awful 
dignity with a judge’s wig in the court of chancery. Mr. Bowd- 
ler gives us in one part of these volumes a specimen of poetical 
law, constructed probably to assist his own memory ; and we have 
reason to wonder, perhaps, that his muse ever soared into a loftier 
region. It is very delightful, however, to know that the hardest 
drudges, perhaps, in the world, we mean, the young law prac- 
titioners, are indulged with any such eccasional excursions into 
those higher and purer regions so favourable to their health and 
spirits. 

It is, however, to the frose writings of Mr. Bowdler that we 
must turn for any fair exemplification of his talents as a thinker, 
an inventor, and a writer. And here we discover infallible evi- 
dence of his high endowments in all these capacities. The essays 
which precede the reviews are not equal to the rest of the vo- 
lumes. The essay upon French literature, may confidently chal- 
lenge a comparison with any thing which has appeared since the 
revolution. The review on Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Es- 
says, which appeared, we understand, in the Christian Observer, 
we do not hesitate to designate as one of the best abstracts, on 
the state and history of metaphysical science, which has met the 
public eye. We hear that Mr. Stewart himself thus designated. 
it, and considered it as indicating great powers of thinking and 
discriminating, as well as of fine writing in this particular depart- 
ment. It is difficult to review that which is itself a review; 
but we cannot resist giving to our readers the following extract, 
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which is part of a delineation of the advantages of metaphysical 
studies, 


* But the advantages which belong to the study of the philoso- 
phy of the mind are not merely negative. Not to mention the 
hints that have been obtained from the researches of metaphy- 
sicians for the judicious management of the understanding, and 
the more perfect lights which may be anticipated from their 
future labours, this science borders so closely upon others of the 
most unquestionable importance, that some insight into it seems 
necessary for the perfect understanding of subjects which nobody 
thinks himself at liberty to despise. Its connection with physics 
is so close, that the ancient writers classed them together, or, 
rather, considered the philosophy of mind as a part of the phi- 
losophy of nature. Of philology at least one half, and that the 
most important half, is strictly metaphysical. In morals the case 
is so nearly similar, that a man might as reasonably entitle him- 
self a learned physician though he had never studied anatomy, as 
esteem himself an adept in moral science without having obtained 
an intimate acquaintance with the affections, passions, and senti- 
mnents of the human heart. Indeed, all moral writers must be, in 
a greater or less degree, metaphysical; though, to be sure, it 
must be owned that all metaphysical writers have not been very 
moral. Politics, which profess to regard only the external con- 
dition of mankind, have perhaps less connection with inquiries 
concerning the mind than the sciences already mentioned; yet 
every body has doubtless heard of political metaphysics; and 
though we should have no objection to admit that the questions 
in that department which have occasioned the most eager contro- 
versies are, for the most part, frivolous; yet, so long as there are 
foolish men who will insist upon discussing them, it is exceed- 
ingly proper that there should be wise men sufficiently prepared 
to discuss them also. Lastly, in theology, the most important 
and interesting of all studies to an immortal and accountable 
being, who is there that is not sensible of the value of metaphysi- 
cal knowledge in conducting us through the great questions of 
predestination, election, and free-agency ? What violence have 
some Calvanistic divines done to the common sense and feelings 
of mankind, what perilous approaches to practical Antinomian- 
ism have they sometimes made, in the stiff, unqualified, and really 
unphilosophical statement of their favourite doctrines! What 
mere verbal frivolities, what contradictory propositions, and, 
sometimes, what dangerous errors and heresies have some Arme- 
nian writers fallen into, from their ignorance of the difficulties 
which unquestionably embarrass their tenets respecting the will !” 
(Vol. ii. pp. 18—15.) 


“ These are some of the advantages which may fairly be con- 
sidered as belonging to the cultivation of those studies which are 
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commonly called metaphysical. To all this, and to whatever else 
has by different writers been urged in favour of such pursuits, 
ihe.common reply is, ‘ that they are exceedingly dangerous ; they 
make men scefitical.’ Now it is natural to ask the many worthy 
and respectable persons by whom this objection is made (what 
perhaps they have not always recollected to ask themselves), 
‘ What is it you mean by scepticism?’ If that word is used to 
denote a habit of mind slow and cautious in forming its conclu- 
sions, sufficiently distrustful of itself to be desirous of knowing 
what can be urged against the inferences which it inclines to adopt, 
and even so far diffident of its performances as to be perfectly 
willing, upon the appearance of new lights, to re-examine those 
positions which had been adopted upon no slight investigation; if 
this, or any thing like this meaning, belongs to the word scepti- 
cism, we Cannot hesitate to say, that those who object to the meta- 
physical studies on such grounds, pass upon them, in the form of 
a censure, a very high eulogium. ‘There is hardly any habit 
more pernicious, not merely in scientific researches, but daily and 
hourly in every department of life, than that loose indolent way 
which men have of jumping upon their conclusions in all sorts of 
subjects, and accepting, almost without examination, sentiments 
and maxims of the most extensive practical import. If, on the 
other hand, by scepticism is intended a disposition of mind unfa- 
vourable to the cordial reception of the truths of religion, upon 
what evidence is it asserted, that metaphysical studies have the 
tendency imputed tothem? Was Locke a sceptic? Was Clarke 
a sceptic? Was Berkeley a sceptic? All these great men not 
only openly professed their belief in Christianity, but thought they 
could not better employ their best years and maturest faculties than 
by consecrating them to the defence of those truths which thought- 
less, licentious men, are apt to deride, but which it is the peculiar 
character of a truly elevated understanding to feel and venerate. 
Bishop Berkeley, in particular, was led to the adoption of his 
peculiar theory in metaphysics, principally from an anxiety to re- 
tute the sceptics of his day, whose reasonings were all founded on 
the received opinions respecting a material world: and in the 
work which he entitled ‘ The Minute Philosopher,’ he has dis- 
cussed at large all the prevailing objections to natural and reveal- 
ed religion, and employed much of his metaphysical learning, 
particularly his important discoveries respecting vision, and his 
very fine and original speculations on the nature of language, as 
materials for replying to those objections. Mr. Hume, indeed, 
whom every body knows to have been sceptical enough, has ap- 
plied that term to characterize the Berkeleian theory. But 
let Berkeley speak for himself, and in his own writings, not in 
the commentaries of his scholars; and it will be found that he 
dogmatized (we do not mean in the invidious, but in the proper 
sense of that word) as steadily as Zeno or Epicurus; though per- 
tectly free from the austerity of the one, and the pride of the other. 
In later days, symptoms of an unfavourable disposition towards 
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Christianity have certainly been visible in works of some of the 
most celebrated metaphysical writers in Scotland, and upon the 
continent; and this probably is the real explanation of the evil 
report which has gone forth against metaphysics. But we sus- 
pect that this is exactly one of those hasty conclusions from first 
appearances which we have just condemned. Speculative men 
have for some time past turned their attention a good deal to the 
philosophy of mind, and it has happened (from causes which are 
perfectly explicable) that speculative men, during the same pe- 
riod, have had a sort of vanity in professing scepticism upon re- 
ligious subjects ; but it does not therefore follow that metaphysics 
and infidelity have any natural alliance. It was not always thus. 
In the ancient world, the infidels were found among the natural 
philosophers ; in the schools of Epicurus, not in those of Plato 
and Aristotle. In the middle ages, metaphysics were assiduously 
cultivated by the stoutest doctors of the Church: Aquinas and 
Abelard, and Ockham, and all the pillars of orthodoxy, were deep 
in the philosophy of Aristotle, and fought as fiercely about. uni- 
versals, as if the fate of religion had depended on the controversy ; 
while those, who, neglecting such matters, quietly cultivated re- 
searches into physics, laboured under a pretty general suspicion 
of infidelity. Galileo was sent to a dungeon in his old age, not 
for any speculations upon mind, but for the discoveries he had 
made respecting the constitution of nature. So late as the days 
of Sir Thomas Brown, that learned and eloquent writer informs 
us that the physicians had long been generally supposed to enter- 
tain opinions unfavourable to the truth of Christianity ; and he 
published his Religio Medici to rescue himself from the imputa- 
tion which attached to his profession. And, in our own time, the 
greatest naturalist in Italy professed atheism. It may therefore, 
perhaps, be fairly said, that, in respect of any supposed tendency 
to scepticism, the evidence of history is full as strong against natu- 
ral philosophy as against metaphysics ; yet who ever dreamed of 
proscribing the natural sciences? Let us at least be just, and 
either condemn the researches of Galileo and Newton, or acknow- 
ledge that neither the philosophy of mind nor the philosophy of 
nature have any natural alliance with scepticism, though sceptics 
may occasionally be found among the students of both.” (Vol. 
li. p. 18—21.) 

This long quotation is all that we can afford from this interest- 
ing and important essay; but we earnestly recommend the whole 
of it to those aspirants after metaphysical knowledge, who are 
about to lanch out into this vast ocean, without pilot or compass. 
It is one of the evils incident to this study, that the young scholar 
may labour through a bulky quarto, and discover the next morn- 
ing that he has been fruitlessly toiling through an exploded and 
interdicted system—that all his panting and struggling have mere- 
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ly secured to him a caput mortuum of extinct philosophy. We 
therefore consider an essay such as Mr. Bowdler’s, which fixes 
the boundaries and traces out the ground of legitimate doubt and 
speculation, of no inconsiderable value. To enter upon the vari- 
ous points maintained or controverted by the author in this elabo- 
rate «dissertation, would carry us far beyond the bounds which we 
prescribe to ourselves on the present occasion. The general 
merit of the reasonings is very great; and the style combines 
with much precision such a measure of ornament as illustrates 
without dishonouring his argument; and is in itself a happy 
though unintentional imitation of the manner of the great writer 
who is the subject of the criticism. Mr. Stewart is quite re- 
markable for having carried into the dark places of metaphysics 
all the lights and ornaments of general reading and refined taste; 
and Mr. Bowdler had caught much of this ambitious and hazard- 
ous style. Such indeed was his success in this species of writing, 
that many, who would fear to plunge into the depth and mazes of 
his argument, will perhaps be tempted to penetrate into them by 
the many flowers which he has scattered upon the narrow way. 

The second of the volumes before us is chiefly occupied with 
what are denominated “theological tracts’—though the title 
would convey an impression of something more elaborate and lo- 
gical than will be found in the essays to which it is prefixed, 

Those on the * Atonement” and the “ Eternity of Punishments,”’ 
though both valuabie, are inferior, we think, to the essays by 
which they are succeeded. The “ Strictures on the Edinburgh 
Review of the Historical View of Christianity” is precisely a re- 
ply such as that mischievous paper demanded, and ought to have 
sealed for ever the religious pretensions of that work with the 
public. The next essay in the collection, on “ the supposed con- 
nexion between religion and melancholy,” is inferior to none in 
ingenuity and conclusive argumentation: and the subject is so 
new and curious that we are tempted to offer a brief sketch, and 
a few quotations from it. 

The author sets out by denying the fact that persons much ad- 
vanced in religion are disposed to melancholy. He next main- 
tains that we are deluded in estimating the happiness of others by 
outward appearances, And his ideas on this point are so happily 
expressed that we shall allow him to speak for himself. 

VOL. X. 57 
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“ Tf a man laughs loud, and overflows with animal activity, and 
boisterous merriment, we cry, happy fellow! But without deny- 
ing that such coarse ebullitions indicate constitutional joyousness, 
surely this turbulent vivacity is not a necessary element or evi- 
dence of gladness. The bounding kitten may be happy, and is 
not the purring cat? Are the gambols of the dolphin upon the 
ocean more enviable, than the complacency of the steer ruminat- 
ing beneath the shade of the British oak? Yet mankind in gene- 
ral stem to have no idea of composed felicity. It must be active 
and tumuituous ; and this occasions their mistakes as tothe hap- 
piness of Coristians. They cannot value, for they can hardly 
comprehend, the placid enjoyments of religion. The pious as- 
pirations, the holy joy, the heavenly peace, which are fountains 
of celestial gladness continually springing up in the bosom of the 
good man, produce no bustle, and therefore excite no observation. 
I doubt not but many of the happiest of mortals are to be found 
among those children of God who pass on usnoticed in their pil- 
rrimage, and are viewed by their worldly neighbours, sometimes 
with pity, and sometimes with contempt. It is natural, therefore, 
that men should underrate the happiness of Christians, from their 
imperfect knowledge of its real marks. They infer melancholy, 
wherever they see obtrusive quiet andcomposure. But it is not 
so— 

‘ The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears.’ 


If I can judge at ali from my own experience, laughter is a very 
bad criterion of gladness. Nay we know that the most comical 
productions of Swift and Cowper were written while their authors 
laboured under an afflictive constitutional dejection. Philoso- 
phers take a distinction between the beautiful and the picturesque: 
and I believe it isa just one. The pleasure (they say) which we 
feel in stealing along a sunny vale, soothed by the concert of the 
woods and murmuring waters, is of a different kind from the de- 
light enjoyed in coursing over an open champaign, keen in the 
chase, and braced by the wintry gales. The two kinds of happi- 
ness alluded to, admit, I believe, of the same distinction, and for 
i ing I must confess a decided partiality to the beautiful.’ 
(Vol. ii, p. iS2—154.) 


Mr. Bowdler is not, however, indisposed to admit the fact, that 
the joys of some truly religious persons are crossed by a shade of 
melancholy; and he proceeds to solve this phenomenon. In dif- 





* “ See Pascal’s Thoughts. Thatsublime writer considers all restlessness 
as the effect of our degenerate nature dissatisfied with itself, and complacent 
satisfaction as evidencing the remains of our original perfection. Indeed it 
may be observed, that contentment is called true happiness. Now content- 
ment implies repose; an easy and cheerful acquiescence in the present 
state of things.” 
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ferent parts of the essay he touches onthe many obvious and na- 
tural sources of this depression ;- but the point which he most la- 
bours is the antecedent character of those persons who ordinarily 
are led to embrace religion. And as this reasoning is new, and 
conveys a fair specimen of the author’s manner, we shall indulge 


our readers with a copious extract from this part of his disquisi- 
tion. 


“In the first place, let us consider who are they who at all 
times are the most likely to accept the offers of covenanted grace. 
What said our blessed Lord ? * Come unto me all ye that labour, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Christianity offers 
rest to the weary, and consolation to the hopeless. Surely it is 
not wonderful, if some at least of the children of woe accept the 
proffered mercy. Yet such Christians, it is obvious, will be me- 
lancholy; for religion, though undoubtedly it corrects, does by 
no means destroy our feelings. The widow and the orphan, the 
childless parent and distracted husband, will fly to their Saviour 
for refuge: and they shall find him to be a Saviour indeed: ‘a 
hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest: as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” But they still remain widowed and fatherless: the 
parent has lost the child of his expectation, and the husband the 
‘delight of his eyes.’ It is meet they should mourn, though 
‘not as without hope.’ Nay, I am not sure whether to common 
observers they will not appear more unhappy as they become 
less so. When men are wretched without consolatign, they are 
apt (particularly before others,) to make a desperate effort to rid 
themselves of their misery, and dash into tumultuous gayety, or 
vicious indulgence, to effect a momentary release from evils they 
are unable to endure. Such men indeed are horrible spectacles. 
Like a lion in the toils of the hunter, they chafe and roar, and 
struggle only to exhaust their strength, and entangle themselves 
more desperately. Yet for a while such efforts may give an ap- 
pearance of vigour, and deceive those who see not the loathsome 
dregs which subside when the fermentation is over. Christianity 
subdues this unnatural violence, and softens the sufferer into pa- 
tience. It not only teaches him that resistance against the dis- 
pensations of Heaven is unlawful, but makes him feel it as unwel- 
come and unnecessary. He who so lately bore his yoke with 
uneasiness or passion, and knew his sorrows only as wretched- 
ness for the present, and despair for the future, learns to bow 
cheerfully under his burthen, can trace in his afflictions the hand 
of a benign Providence, and, entering in hope within the veil, 
takes up his cross with joy, and follows the footsteps of his Mas- 
ter. Yet it is possible, that to worldly spectators, this placid sub- 
missiveness may pass only for increased wretchedness, and Rell- 
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gion is thus sometimes discredited by the very blessings she 
communicates. 

“‘ Be this however as it may, it is evident at least that unhappi- 
ness will probably lead us to embrace Christianity in earnest. But, 
alas! to careléss and prejudiced observers, Christianity and un- 
happiness thus become associated, and a collateral effect is mis- 
taken for the cause. Calista is still young and beautiful; her 
disposition was naturally gentle and sensible, and the tenderness 
of her parents cherished early in her bosom the habits of holiness. 
When Calista was about sixteen, she was seized with an alarming 
fever, which long threatened her life. Under discipline so se- 
vere, she improved daily in every pious affection, and has grown 
to a height in grace rarely equalled by her sister saints. She is 
now four-and-twenty. The fever I have just mentioned, though 
it did not prove fatal, hung upon her for many months, and weak- 
ened a constitution which never was robust. Calista is at times 
dejected, for her spirits are not strong, and the world is full of 
trials. Her friends say, she is too religious? it makes her me- 
lancholy. She says, lam melancholy because my health is weak, 
and religion is my only consolation. Poor Calista! I am apt to 
think she is right, but nobody believes her. 

‘‘ But the unhappy are by no means the only class of mortals to 
whom it is probable that Christianity will seem welcome. There 
are pains of the understanding as well as of the heart. Men of 
grave and contemplative tempers cannot long remain insensible to 
the darkness which surrounds them. We find ourselves drop- 
ped (as it were) into a theatre of wonders ; marvellously formed, 
and marvellously sustained; unknowing whence we came, or 
whither we are destined; ignorant with all our capacities for 
knowledge, and miserable with all our powers of enjoyment. The 
mind which sees these things must be base and sluggish indeed, 
if it feels no anxiety to escape from a prison where it is so ‘ strait 
kept without iron bars ;’ and to ascertain the reality, or at least 
to take a closer view, of the mighty vision which is sweeping by 
us. The philosopher, therefore (I use the word in its proper 
sense), looks round for direction to his inquiries. Christianity 
boldly presents herself, offering a solution of every doubt, so far 
as knowledge is profitable, and promising present safety with fu- 
ture illumination. Surely it is not miraculous that a wise man 
should think such proposals worth examining; nor, if he examines, 
is it strange he should be convinced. The rest follows in order: 
‘he becomes first regular, then devout.’ It may be expected, 
then, that a contemplative man will be an earnest Christian: nor 
can it seem wonderful, if, being a Christian, he still continues to 
be contemplative. Gravity, however, with the gay and thought- 
less passes for gloom. They are guilty of twoerrors. They 
mistake seriousness for melancholy ; and they impute that seri- 
ousness, so miscalled, to religion, instead of constitution. Even 
good men of a different temper, who have nevey studied human 
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nature, often adopt the same misconception. Sophron possesses 
a very profound understanding. Happily for him he was irregu- 
larly educated, or his powerful mind might have been lost in dia- 
lects and prosedy. Being left, however, to discover truth for 
himself, he became early accustomed to reflection, and few re- 
flect seriously without being religious. He is so in an eminent 
degree. His spirits are easy and regular, for his heart rests in 
hope: he can review the past without remorse, and anticipate the 
future with humble but joyful assurance. Sophron’s manners are 
rather distant, and to those who know but little of him, seem un- 
gracious: his habits of thoughtfulness too have given him the ap- 
pearance of gravity and abstraction. Thus it happens that some 
who are slightly acquainted with him, or only hear of him by 
report, fancy he wants cheerfulness: and as he is known to be 
very religious, Christianity as usual bears the burthen. 

‘‘ There is yet a third class of men, of whom it may be said to be 
antecedently probable that they will at some period of their youth 
become zealously attached to Christianity. These are they who 
possess by nature great quickness of sensibility joined with ar- 
dent imaginations. Such men have strong and delicate percep- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful. ‘The grandeur of the rewards 
which revelation promises, and the awfulness of the punishments 
it denounces, naturally arrest their attention. The holiness and 
lovely simplicity of the character of Jesus, his dignity, his tender- 
ness, and his sufferings, have charms to awake their best affec- 
tions. Such men too are early disgusted or satiated with the 
coarse pleasures of the world. _ Their fancy sketches almost in- 
tuitively an image of perfection, of which Christianity alone pre- 
sents the perfect draught. Besides which they have generally 
very unequal spirits: the same heart which, during the hours of 
social festivity, overflows with gayety, is weighed down in soli- 
tude by comfortless dejection. Their disappointments are great- 
er than those of other men; for they over-calculate the value of 
every object they pursue, as well as their chances of obtaining it; 
and thus, whether they succeed or fail, they are stilldeceived. All 
these circumstances concur to invite them to become the children 
of God, to‘ cast their cares on him,’ forgetting and despising the 
baubles they have too long pursued. But the change which is 
wrought in them respects rather the direction than the nature of 
their affections. Christianity indeed will gradually teach them to 
controul their ardour, to regulate their emotions, and resist all ex- 
cess of feeling, whether rapturous or mournful; and perhaps at 
last infuse into their bosoms that placid cheerfulness, which seems 
to be the kind and degree of happiness best suited to our feeble 
constitutions. But this must be the work of time. Till then, 
much of their ardour or their sanguineness will remain : they will 
be at one moment elevated into rapture, and at another depressed 
with melancholy. Even good men of a more equable tempera- 
ment, not comprehending the causes of their occasional dejection, 
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may probably suspect that religion, which so evidently influences 
their hearts, affects also their cheerfulness; while their less seri- 
ous acquaintance will undoubtedly lament (according to the mum- 
mery of worldly lamentation) that such noble spirits should be 
ruined by methodism. Eugenes is one of those beings I have de- 
scribed, who, from delicacy of organization, feels more quickly 
than the common race of mortals; and though he has been visited 
by no grievious afflictions, a variety of circumstances have hither- 
to made him better acquainted with sorrow than delight. Euge- 
nes was early instructed in the best principles of Christianity, and 
the merciful visitations of Providence have gradually taught him 
their real value. He has made no great progress in religion, yet 
I believe he is sincere, and dreads sin more than suffering ; but 
he has delicate health, and very unequal spirits. It cannot be 
denied that religion is to him occasionally a source of pain as well 
as pleasure. His heart at times seems to overflow with gladness, 
but in other moments I have scen him dreadfully agitated. His 
friends perceive this, and express their fears of his being too re- 
ligious. But in truth religion has no connection with bis com- 
plaint; it is only the field in which his natural temper displays 
itself. If Eugenes had fixed his affections on any other object, his 
spirits would have been hable to the same fluctuation : we should 
sull have witnessed in him the same returns of rapture and regret, 
of exultation and dejection.” (Vol. il. p. 135—141.) 


The next essay is on the “ Practical character of Christ ;” and 
itis of a high order of excellence. Itis, however, impossible for 
us to enter upon any minute investigation of the merits either of 
this or of those by which it is succeeded: we must be content 
with saying that we think those on “ trust in God,” on “ spiritual 
mindedness,” and on “ prayer” the best, and that none of them are 
surpassed by any popular and devotional disquisitions with which 
we are acquainted. Their main fault is, we think, the want of 
arrangement and distinction of parts ; so that it is difficult to col- 
lect or to retain the matter which is dispersed over them. Their 
excellencies are very numerous. They have the transcendent 
merit of being warm though accurate transcripts of a Divine 
original ; they are besides rational, tender, eloquent, and occasion- 
ally sublime. They arenot perhaps much calculated to convince 
the gainsayer; but are abundantly calculated to touch the careless, 
to direct the wandering, to elevate the standard of opinion and 
conduct, to humble the formal and ostentatious professor, to throw 
round religion a new splendour and majesty, to direct the mise- 
rable to the true sources of consolation. Their effect upon our- 
selves, were we unbelievers, would be, we think, to leave us 
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ashamed of infidelity, in love with religion, and assured that he 
who would be extensively useful, or habitually happy, must be 
eminently good. One peculiar feature of them is to bear, as it 
were, stamped upon every page and line of them, the exact im- 
press of their author: had we never seen the man we should 
have known him, we think, from any one of his essays; he has 
thrown his very soul into them; he has poured ino the dead let- 
ter the life’s blood of his own feelings and experience; he has 
dipped his pen in his own heart; he plainly has verified in his own 
person the principles which he maintains, and “ is himself the 
great sublime he draws.” | 

But we must here abandon a theme upon which certain tender 
and melancholy associations and reminiscences have perhaps al- 
ready detained us too long. Our readers, however, have little 
reason to apprehend similar transgressions, as the age has few 
such young men to lose. Indeed we think the loss sustained by 
the country in the early death of Mr. Bowdler and of Kirk White 
—whose history and genius not a little resembled that of our au- 
thor—is a loss of a very peculiar and affecting nature. From . 
the “ Bibliotheca Eruditorum Precocium” of Kieforus, or the 
‘‘ Enfans Celebrés’’ of Baillet, it might be easy to select instances 
of early talents far more astonishing than those displayed by 
either of these distinguished individuals; but it would be very 
difficult in any age to find men combining to the same extent, 
talents, industry, and virtue. It would be easy to find individuals 
who had been the unripe victims of their own ceaseless toils and 
struggles up the steeps of science and through the fields of duty; 
but it would be difficult to discover any examples where the 
death of any individuals had disappointed so many hopes, wrung 
so many bosoms, and left so large a gap in the ranks of genius 
and virtue. But we hope well of our country; and though we 
should have predicted more confidently the rise of other distin- 
guished men on the national horizon had these survived, because 
we always observe that great men multiply great men by raising 
the standard and supplying the pattern of greatness; yet we think 
that, * though dead,” such men will “ speak” to their young suc- 
cessors; and that, out of their ashes, will spring up those who 
will soar to the same heights, and confer the same honours and 
benefits upon a grateful country. It is a maxim of philosophy 
as well as of patriotism “ not to despair of the republic ;” and 
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though perhaps the present is a moment, when, as far as the 
young are concerned, it is difficult to keep alive the spark of 
hope, it is our wisdom and our duty to believe that Ae whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, will, in the immeasurable 
depths of his compassion, discover some sure remedy for all our 
disasters. 















ArT. XV.—Yamoyden—A Tale of the Wars of King Phillifr, in 


six Cantos. By the late Reverend James Wallis Eastburn, 
A. M. and his Friend—12ino. 339, pp. New York, 1820—§]1 50. 











Tuts romantic little poem, though abounding with vivid de-— 
scriptions of natural scenery and flights of fancy, will not per- 
haps, be read with much interest, or satisfaction, by those who 
have not some previous knowledge of the historical facts on which 
it is chiefly founded. This information, however, is very soon 
and easily to be acquired by reading a few chapters in Zrumdull’s 
History of Connecticut, and Hutchinson’s History of Massachu- 
setts. The extension of settlements by the first emigrants from 
England in Massachusetts and Connecticut, excited the alarm and 
jealousy of the Indians, among whom the Pequots, the Narragan- 
setts, the Mohegans, and Waupanoags, were very warlike and 
powerful tribes. The Pequots, with Sassacus for their chief, 
carried on, for several years, a most murderous and destructive 
war against the planters of Connecticut. A formidable expedi- 
tion was at length undertaken against them, by the joint forces of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, assisted by the Mohegans, who, 
under their Sachem, Uncas, had submitted to the colony, and be- 
ing at enmity with the Pequots, now joined in the war against 
their countrymen. The Pequots, after a dreadful and a bloody 
fight, were routed, and Sassacus, flying for refuge to the Mo- 
hawks, was surprised and slain. The Narragansets, who inhabit- 
ed the eastern part of Connecticut adjoining Rhode Island, had 
always been at war with the Pequots, and such an implacable ani- 
mosity existed between them, that they never could agree to unite 
their arms against the common enemy. The colonists, taking 
advantage of these dissentions, formed a treaty with the Narragan- 
sets; and in consequecne of the defeat above-mentioned, the Pe- 
guots were so reduced and dispersed, that the Mohegans and 
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Narragansets constantly killed them, and brought io their heads 
to Windsor and Hartford. The miserable remnant of this late 
formidable nation, was then, according to a league made with the 
colonists, divided between the Mohegans and Narragansets, by 
whom they were to be réceived and treated as their own people, 
and it was covenanted that the Pequots should never more inhabit 
their native land, nor retain their name as a distinct tribe. The 
conquest of the Pequots struck all the Indians in New England 
with terror, and they were filled with such dread of the displea- 
sure and arms of the colonists, that they did mot engage in open 
war with them for nearly forty years. In the year 1675, however, 
a Sachem of the Wanpanoag tribe of Indians, near the borders 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, formed the bold design of res- 
cuing his country from thraldom, and extirpating the English 
intruders from the land of his fathers. With this view, he rous- 
ed his people to arms in the cause of liberty, and being joined by 
bands of warriors from different parts of the country, he soon in- 
volved all New England in a most bloody and distressing war. 
The seat of this high spirited Sachem, whose name was Meta- 
com, but who was commonly called King Philip, was at the base 
of a beautiful and commanding eminence, called by the Indians, 
Montaup, and by the English, Mount Hope, in the eastern part 
of the town of Bristol, in Rhode Island. The Poem opens with 
a description of the characteristic scenery of this romantic and 
renowned spot. 


The morning air was freshly breathing, 
The morning mists were wildly wreathing ; 
Day’s earliest beams were kindling o’er 
The wood-crown’d hills and murmuring shore. 
*T was summer ; and the forests threw 
Their chequer’d shapes of varying hue, 
In mingling, changeful shadows seen, 
O’er hill and bank, and headland green. 
Blithe birds were carolling on high . 
Their matin music to the sky, 
As glanced their brilliant hues along, 
Filling the groves with life and song ; 
All innocent and wild and free 
Their sweet, ethereal minstrelsy. 
The dew drop sparkled on the spray, 
Danced on the wave the inconstant ray ; 
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And moody grief, with dark controul, 
There only swayed the human soul ! 


With equal swell, above the flood, 

The forest-cinctured mountain stood ; 

Its eastward cliffs, a rampart wild, 

Rock above rock, sublimely piled. 

What scenes of beauty met his eye, 

The watchful sentinel on high! 

With all its isles and inlets lay 

Beneath, the calm, majestic bay ; 

Like molten gold, all glittering spread, 
Where the clear sun his influence shed ; 
In wreathy, crisped brilliance borne, 
While laughed the radiance of the morn. 
Round rocks, that from the headlands far 
Their barriers reared, with murmuring war, 
The chafing stream, in eddying play, 
Fretted and dashed its foamy spray ; 
Along the shelving sands its swell 

With hushed and equal cadence fell ; 
And here, beneath the whispering grove, 
Ran rippling in the shadowy cove. \ 

Thy thickets with their liveliest hue, 
Aquetnet green! were fair to view; 

Far curved the winding shore, where rose 
Pocassett’s hills in calm repose ; 

Or where descending rivers gave 

Their tribute to the ampler wave. 
Emerging frequent from the tide, 

Scarce noticed mid its waters wide, 

Lay flushed with morning’s roseate smile, 
The gay bank of some little isle ; 
Where the lone heron plumed his wing, 
Or spread it as in act to spring, 

Yet paused, as if delight it gave 

To bend above the glorious wave. 


After recapitulating, or rather alluding to, the disasters and 
downfall of the various Indian tribes who had struggled in vain 
for the preservation of their rights and liberties, the author intro- 
duces Metacom in the act of holding a council with his Sachems 
and warriors, near the spring that still bears his name, and which 
is represented inthe engraving that embellishes the volume be- 
fore us. 
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There met the council, round the throne, 
Where he, in power, in thought alone, 
Not like the sentenced outlaw sate, 

The abandoned child of wayward fate, 
But as of those tall cliffs a part, 

Cut by some bolder sculptor’s art,— 

The imaged God, erect and proud, 

To whom the simple savage bowed. 

His was the strength the weak that sways ; : 
The glance the servile herd obeys ; 

The brow of majesty, where thought 
And care their deepest lines had wrought, 
And told, like furrows broad that mark 
The giant ash-tree’s fretted bark. 

How stormy years, with forceful sway, 
Will wear youth’s scarless gloss away. 
Shorn were his locks, whose ample flow 
Had else revealed him to the foe ; 

And travel-stained the beaver spoils, 
That sheathed his martial limbs below. 
But seemed it that he yet would show, 
Even mid the hunter’s closing toils 

Some splendours of his former state, 
When in his royalties he sate. 

For round his brow, with symbols meet, 
In wampum wronght with various die, 
Entwined a studded coronet, 

With circling plumage waving high. 
Above his stalworth shoulders set 

A feathery-woven mantle lay, 

Where many-tinctured pinions gay 
Sprinkled the raven’s plumes of jet. 
Collar beneath and gorget shone, 

The peag armlets and the zone, 

That round with fretted shell-work graced, 
Clipped with broad ring his shapely waist. 
And all war’s dread caparison, 

Horn, pouch, and tomahawk were slung ; 
And wide and far descending hung, 
Quaintly embossed with bird and flower, 
The belt that marked the Sacuzm’s power. 


Philip had already met with some sad reverses, and observing 
his chiefs to be dejected and silent, he- upbraids them for their 
want of fortitude, and gives vent to his feelings in the warm and 
violent language of mortified pride and burning indignation. 


— is So" 
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Thus spoke the Sacuem in his ire, 
Bright anger blazing in his eye; 
And, as the bolt of living fire 
Streams through the horrors of the sky, 
Kindling the pine, whose flames aspire 
In one red pyramid on high, 
In all his warriors, as he spoke, 
The rising fury fiercely woke ; 
Each tomahawk, in madness swayed, 
Gleamed mid the forest’s quivering shade ; 
Loud rose the war-whoop, wild and shrill ; 
The frowning rock, the towering hill 
Prolonged the indignant cry : 
Far o’er the stilly ether borne, 
By the light pinions of the morn, 
It fell on the lonely traveller’s ear, 
Round on the wilderness in fear 
He gazed w:th anxious eye ; 
On distant wave the wanderer well 
Knew the loud larum terrible, 
And trembled at the closing swell, 
As slow its echoes die. 


Among the heroes assembled on this occasion, was a warrior 
named Agamoun, from the Moheagon tribe, who, despising his 
nation for their submission to the Christian invaders, and ambi- 
tious of distinguishing himself in the cause of liberty, had aban- 
doned his degenerate countrymen, and enlisted himself, when a 
youth, under the banners of Metacom. But years and misfor- 
tunes had cooled his ardour, and experience had convinced him 
of the folly of any further opposition to the invincible arms of the 
white men. His prudential suggestions had excited the suspi- 
cions of Philip, and when, at the present council, he ventured to 
represent the forlorn situation of the Indians, and to advise pro- 
posals for peace and submission, the proud and impetuous spirit 
of the chief, burst forth in a torrent of reproach; and he levels 
his musket at the heart of Agamoun, who kneels, and dauntlessly 
opens his bosom to receive the deadly shot. 


“ Take, Aresxovr! take thine own!”— 

With voice subdued the Sacuem said,— 
** A braver offering never bled, 

To thee in battle’s gory bed! 

And I could mourn the recreant thought 
By which so dear a life was bought, 
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But that I may not waste a sigh, 

On foul, infectious treachery. 

Brothers, away ! not yet the foe 

These our last haunts of safety know ; 

Till better days, our watch-word be . 
Hope, vigilance and secresy.” 


Philip now proposes to his faithful warriors to force their way 
to the North, collect their scattered forces, and make one more 
effort to rally, and retrieve the sinking fortunes of their country. 
As it was necessary for this purpose, to pass through the terri- 
tory of the Nipnet tribes, he tells them that Yamoyden must 
be required to guide and conduct them in the passage, and 
that, instead of resigning himself to the pleasures of domestic 
love, with his Christian wife in the sequestered bower, where he 
concealed her and his infant son, he must be compelled to take 
part in this last struggle for Independence. To propitiate their 
god Areskoui, a human sacrifice is thought necessary; and then, 
for the double purpose of having a suitable victim, and withdraw- 
ing Yamoyden from the attractions of his family, a plan is adopt- 
ed for carrying off the mother and her child, in the absence of the 
father. Yamoyden, true to his allegiance, had just torn himself 
from their embraces in order to join himself to the fortunes of 
king Philip and his resolute warriors, when four Indians rush 
into Nora’s bower, and, wresting the infant from her arms, hurry 
with the mother and child to the beach where a canoe is in rea- 
diness to convey them to the opposite shore. Two of the In- 
dians, with the child, are already in the boat, when Nora, in 
charge of the other two, is suddenly rescued by a party of her 
own countrymen, who had been apprised of Philip’s scheme by 
Ahautan, the brother of the murdered Agamoun. At this mo- 
ment, however, the Indians in the boat push from the shore, and 
the wretched Nora swoons in the arms of her deliverers, with the 
agonizing thought that her child is lost for ever. 

Whilst these transactions are passing in the Island-Grove, the 
‘Christians in their camp are employing their leisure hours in 
chaunting hymns, and listening to a very prolix harangue, or 
sermon, from one of their zealous preachers, who descants at 
large on the motives of the persecuted pilgrims who left their 
native land, and encountered, for conscience-sake, the most dread- 


ful perils and cruel hardships on a barbarous and inhospitable 
coast. 
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O Enetanp! from thine earliest age, 
Land of the warrior and the sage ! 

Eyrie of freedom, reared on rocks 

That frown o’er ancient ocean’s shocks ! 
Cradle of art! religion’s fane, 

Whose incense ne’er aspired in vain! 
Temple of laws that shall not die, 
When brass and marble crumbled lie! 
Parent of bards whose harps rehearse 
Immortal deeds in deathless verse ! 

O Enexanp! can thy pride forget 

Thy soil with martyrs’ blood is wet? 
Bethink thee,—like the plagues which sleep 
In earth’s dark bosom buried deep, 

As the poor savage deems,—that o’er 
Thine head, the vials yet in store, 

Vials ef righteous wrath must pour! 


Strong was the love to heaven which bare 
From their dear homes and altars far, 

The old, the young, the wise, the brave, 
The rich, the noble and the fair, 

And led them, o’er the mighty wave, 
Uncertain peril’s front to dare. 

Strong was their love; and strong the Power 
Whose red right arm, in danger’s hour, 

Was bared on high their path to show, 
Through changeful scenes of weal and wo ; 
By signs and wonders, as of old, 

When Israel journeyed through the waste, 
Was its mysterious guidance told ; 

Though lightnings flashed, and thunders rolled, 
The sunbeam glorious smiled at last. 


An aged man is now introduced, whose countenance and de- 
portment, give every sign of long endured woe and deep afflic- 
tion, the melancholy source of which seemed known only to him- 
self; his venerable and dejected appearance at length create an 
interest in his countrymen to hear the story of his trials and suf- 
ferings, and he is induced by their kind and gentle solicitations 
to comply with their request. This wretched man proves to be 
the father of the unhappy Nora, who like another Desdemona, 
had been woed and won by the tawny but noble minded Yamoy- 
den, whom she had almost made a proselyte to the Christian faith. 
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The father, however, could not endure the thought of an alliance, 
and had ordered the devoted lover, to desist from any further i in- 
timacy with his daughter, but alas too late! 


“ For they at stolen hours had met.” 


And Nora, being too severely rebuked by her father, eloped with 
the chief, who had provided for her the shade and shelter of the 
bower before mentioned. 


Deep in the forest’s bosom green, 
Their cot embowered arose ; 
Enveloped in its woven screen, 
And wrapt in calm repose. 
The fairy humming-bird could scarce 
Amid the boughs its entrance pierce ; 
And practised Indian’s hunter eye 
Would fail to trace its mystery. 
One eye alone its labyrinth knew, 
One only heart to Nora true. 


Nora being brought to the camp is recognised by her father, 
who, melted into tenderness by her tears and deprecations, pro- 
mises forgiveness, and being informed by Ahauton of the horri- 
ble preparations that were making by the Indian priests and ini- 
tiates in the recesses of the Forest for sacrificing the child to the 
Spirits of Ill, he concerts a plan for saving the devoted infant 
from the blazing pyre, around which the Pow-wahs in horrid 
guise are performing their hellish orgies. Availing himself of 
the superstitious imagination of the Indians, the old man succeeds 
in his stratagem, and the child is restored to the arms of its 
mother. Yamoyden, after having presented himself at the seat 
of Philip, stole a few moments from the business of the Council, 
in order to bid another and a last adieu to these objects of his 
love. Overwhelmed with despair, on finding the bower deserted, 
he returns to Philip and joins the desperate band of warriors, 
who were now in hourly expectation of that final battle, in which 
the gallant son of Massasoit fell, the last champion in the cause 
of freedom, and the Indian war-whoop in New England, was 
silenced for ever. 


He fought, because he would not yield 
‘His birthright, and his father’s field ; 
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Would vindicate the d- ep disgrace, 
The wrongs, the ruin of his race ;— 

He slew, that well avenged in death, 
His kindred spirits pleased might be ; — 
Died for his people and his faith, 

His sceptre, and his liberty ! 


The eventful battle begins by the troops of the colonists at- 
tacking the Indians in their strong hold. The trembling Nora, 
who had been conducted by Ahauton to an eminence near the | 
spot, stands the sad spectator of the bloody scene. In the heat of 
the combat, she sees her aged father engaged with an Indian, 
who has raised his tomahawk, and is just about to give the mortal 
blow, when Yamoyden rushes forward to stay the stroke, which, 
averted by his arm from the old man’s head, glances, and falls 
with deadly force on his own faithful breast. The foe retires; 
when Nora, rushing from her retreat, throws herself on the 
body of her dying husband, and they expire in each other’s arms, 
in the presence of the father. Philip, in the meantime, after fight- 
ing most desperately, and refusing to surrender, receives his 
death wound from the avenging arm of the brother of Agamoun. 

After glancing at this epitome of the story, the reader, it is pre- 
sumed, will open the poem with a mind better prepared to per- 
ceive its merits, than he would otherwise be. A narrative of 
Indian wars is not likely to prove very interesting, and it is for- 
tunate that the author has not entered much into that kind of de- 
tail in the present work. The story, though in the main, founded 
on historical facts and local tradition, has borrowed many of its 
incidents from the imagination of the poet; but, much to his credit, 
the bounds of probability do not appear to have been materially 
violated by this operation, and the representations of the Indian 
character and manners, are authenticated by the numerous notes 
subjoined toevery canto. Aithough the name of the poem entitles 
Yamoyden to be regarded as the hero of the story, it is very ques- 
tionable, whether the merits of this claim might not be fairly as- 
serted in favour of King Philip. Yamoyden, however, was a war- 
rior, a lover, and almost a Christian; and as piety, valour and 
love, are always considered very essential ingredients in the com- 
position of an epic hero, he must perhaps be permitted to enjoy 
the pre-eminence. The present article not being intended as a 
critical examination of the intrinsic character of the work, but 
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merely as an exhibition of its materials and structure, with a view 
of introducing it to the notice of the public, we have confined our- 
selves to the business of selecting the foregoing quotations as 


specimens of the poetical talents of Mr. Eastburn and his friend. 


Many passages of superior beauty might have been quoted, but 
which are not so immediately connected with the abridged narra- 
tive. The ode to the Manitto of dreams, and the Indian invocation of 
the spirits of Ill, evince a very prolific and vigorous fancy. Pre- 
fixed to the poem, are some very beautiful stanzas, by Mr. East- 
burn’s friend, which glow with all the sentiments of a gencrous 
and feeling heart, and are rich in poetic imagery and diction. 


But, no! the freshness of that past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be ; 
When through the ideal fields of song, at will 
He roved, and gathered chaplets wild with thee ; 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 
Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way, 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 
Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly ray ;— 


And downward, far, reflected in the clear, 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees; 
So, buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 
And silently obey the noiseless breeze ;— 
Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part, for distant ports: Thee gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise decrees, 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 

And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine, 





Ant. XVI. Sermons preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Glasgow, 1819, pp. 525. 8vo. 
New York, 8vo. pp. 415. Boards. $2.25. 


For many years past, an inflated style, full of high sounding, 
Johnsonian.words, has been too popular in England and America. 
Of late, another mode of writing has been introduced, by some 
celebrated writers, which is characterized by an Addisonian ease, 
without the accuracy and neatness of the best model of an English 
author. Simplicity and perspicuity are the first requisites in a 


good composition; but they are not inconsistent with even ele- 
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gance of diction. These remarks are applicable to the sermons 
of Dr: Chalmers. He is a polite writer of the newest fashion ; 
but while we delight in his plainness, simplicity, and energy, we 
ought not to excuse his slovenly manner, and apparent contempt 
for chasteness of language. We shall expose some of the de- 
fects of the sermons before us, especially because the author has 
his name uf; and, we fear, will have many imitators of his 
censurable attributes ; and because there is little need of praising 
his good qualities, as a man of sterling sense, when all the perio- 
dical journals of our country, taking their tone from the national 
Scotch critics, resound his praises, without fear of exposing the 
weakness of their respective editors. 

From negligence, Dr. C. is chargeable with frequent repetitions, 
not only of the same idea, but of the same words. To reject the 
righteousness of Christ, he says, “ is expressly saying of our obe- 
dience, that it is good enough for God.” p. 175. “It is equiva- 
lent to a formally announced sentiment on yqur part, that your 
performances, sinful as they are, and polluted as they are, are 
good enough for Heaven.” p.\77. In effecting man’s redemp- 
tion, Christ had “ to bend, as it were, the holy and everlasting at- 
tributes of God, and in doing so, to ‘pour over them the lustre 
of a high and awful vincication.” p. 180. Again, p. 238. “ He 
had to pour the lustre of a high and awful vindication, over the 
attributes of a nature that is holy and unchangeabie.” Such re- 
petition as this would be very excusable in an extemporaneous 
sermonizer ; but really, it was not to have been expected from the 
great modern tightof Scotland. In Sermon V. our author says, 


“‘ He formed us at first after his own likeness; and ere we can be re-ad- 
mitted into that paradise from which we have been exiled, we must be 
created anew intheimage of God. These spirits must be made perfect, and 
every taint of selfishness and impurity be done away from them. Heaven is 
the place into which nothing that is unclean or unholy can enter; and we 
are not preparing for our inheritance there, unless there be gathering upon 
us here, the lineaments of a celestial character. Now, a man may be ac- 
complished in the moralities of civil and of social life, without so much as the 
semblance of such a character resting upon him. He may have no share 
whatsoever in the tastes, or in the enjoyments, orin the affections of paradise. 
There might not be a single trace of the mark of the Lamb of God upon his 
forehead. He who ponders so intelligently the secrets of the heart, may be 
able to discover there, no vestige of any love for himself,—no sensibility at 
allto what is amiable, or to what is great, in the charaeter of the Godhead,— 
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no desire whatever after his glory,—no such feeling towards him who is to 
tabernacle with men, as will qualify him to bear a joyful part in the songs, 
and the praises of that city which has foundations. Surrounded as he is by 
the perishable admiration ef his fellows, he is altogether out of affection, 
and out of acquaintance, with that Being with whom he has to do ; and it will 
be found on the great day of the doings, and the deliberations of the judg- 
ment-seat, that as he had no relish for God in time, so is he utterly unfit for 
his presence, or for his friendship in eternity,’ P. 161. 


This is very well, if we except from our approbation the unbe- 
coming representations of the great day of the doings, and the de- 
liberations of the judgment-seat ; but mark the repetition of the 
same things in the very next paragraph, 


“It is said of God, that he created man after his own image, and it was 
upon losing this image that he was cast out of Paradise ; and ere he can be 
again admitted, the image that has been lost, must again be formed on him. The 
grand qualification for the society of Heaven is, that each of its members be 
like untoGod. In the selfish and sensual society of earth, there is many a 
feature of resemblance to the Godhead that is most readily dispensed with ; 
and many an individual here obtains applause and toleration among his fel- 
lows, though there is not one attribute of the saintly character belonging to 
him.” P. 161. 


Having given a few instances of repetition, we pass to the 
charge of negligence in style. Although it is a matter of no great 
praise for a writer to be correct in little things; yet it is a great 
defect to be otherwise. Dr. C. has this expression, (p. 130.) 
‘ And when the business of devotion is thus unfeofiled of all its 
externals, and of all its accessaries; when thus reduced to a naked 
exercise of spirit, can you appeal to the longings, and the affec- 
tions of that spirit, as the essential proof of your godliness?” Had 
he used the word divested instead of unfieofiled, it would have 
been quite intelligible ; but it requires a great stretch of the ima- 
gination to convert the externals and accessaries of devotion into 
heople, and devotion into a depopulated town, or residence, of the 
spirit of prayer. Figurative expressions are necessary and use- 
ful, especially for illustration, but we have no great admiration of 
figures run mad. 

** When the judge and his attendants shall come on the high 
errand of the world’s destinies, they will come from God.” p. 170. 
Here we have the world’s destinies sending the Judge of the world, 
and his attendants, on an errand. It would be more respectful, if 
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any thing be said about an errand in this place, to represent God 
as sending the Mediator on the high errand of adjusting this 
world’s destinies. 

‘¢ Tens of thousands are posting their infatuated way to a ruined 
and undone eternity.”’ p.198. These epithets Dr. C. applies to eter- 
nity frequently. See p. 226, on which we have * the prospect of his 
own rueful and undone eternity ;” and p. 229, on which we read 
of person’s lying “ fast asleep on the brink of an unprovided eier- 
nity.” How the attributes ruined, undone, and unprovided, can 
properly be applied to eternity, it is difficult to conceive: but we 
have a clear understanding of a miserable eternity, or of an end- 
less duration of misery. Wecan readily comprehend also, what 
is meant by an eternity unfrovided for, by negligent mortals ; and 
we can conceive of persons ruined and undone for, in, or through 
eternity. Persons may be undone, while eternity cannot. 

On p. 204, he writes of “ hair-breadth miracles of escape.” Who 
ever heard before of hair breadth miracles 2? Of hair-breadth 
escafies we have often heard; and we presume Dr. C. intended to 
speak of nearly miraculous hair-breadth escapes. 

For such words as disfosted, dormancy, sentimentalism, unpirin- 
cifpledness, accordancy, isoterical, unhingement, acquaintanceshipy, 
by-gone, lesser, materiel, morale, residenter, aliment used as a 
verb, and ¢odality, our author should have published a glossary 
at the end of his volume, in order that the English reader might 
clearly apprehend his meaning. 

We have no strong objection to his speaking of “ the high 
theatre of parliament,” and of “ the man who has there won the 
mighty game of superiority,” p. 195. because we are republicans, 
and have no more veneration for that tribunal, than for our con- 
gress: but we should suppose the spirit of Chatham, the present 
Castlereagh, and others, would hardly thank Dr. C. for the insin- 
uation, that parliamentary eminence is obtained as a game is 
won, when sharpers play at cards, by chance or knavery. 

On p. 227, he says, “ Another influence altogether, than that 
which is salutary and saving, has been sent into your bosom; and 
the glow of the truth universal has deafened or intercepted the 
application of the truth fersonal, and of the truth particular.” 
Leaving all French and Latin idioms, we suppose he intended in 
this awkward sentence, not that a glow could deafen; but that the 
glow of a general truth may have prevented the personal and par- 
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ticular application of it. Too much brilliancy sometimes obscures, 
or prevents vision, but we have never known it to injure the ears. 

“ These verses sound foolishness,” he says, p. 232, when he 
means, that they sound as or like foolishness. “ They have eyes 
that ¢hey cannot see,’’ is to be found on the same page: but 
surely, the reason that they cannot see, is not that they have eyes. 
He intended, “ they have eyes that cannot see ;” or, “ they have 
eyes, but they cannot see.” , 

We may give a fair specimen of the length of Dr. Chalmers’s 
sentences, and of their complicateness by the following extract. 


* We know nota more insidious security, than that which steals over the 
mind of him who, when he looks to another eminent name for godliness or 
orthodoxy, and perceivesin him a certain degree of conformity to the world, 
or a certain measure of infirmity of temper, or a certain abandonment 
of himself to the natural enjoyments of luxury, or of idle gossiping, or of 
commenting with malignant pleasure on the faults and failings of the absent, 
thinks, that upon such an example, it is safe for him to allow in himself an 
equal extent of indulgence, and to go the same lengths of laxity or trans- 
gression; and thus, instead of measuring himself by the perfect law of the 
Almighty, and making conformity to it the object of his strenuous aspir- 
ings,—does he measure himself and compare himself with his fellow mortals,— 
and pitches his ambition to no greater height than the accidental level 
which obtains amongst the members of his own religious brotherhood, 
and finds a quiet repose in the mediocrity of their actual accomplishments, 
and of their current and conventional observations.” P.192, 


The writer intended, we must think, observances, when he 
wrote observations. To assist our readers in comprehending the 
passage, a few of those words, which may be considered as the 
principal joints of the whole frame, have been put in italics. Who 
is the nominative to thinks ; and thinks is designed to be connect- 
ed by the particles of transition and conjunction, and thus, with 
the verbal clause, does he measure. He thinks and does he mea- 
sure himself, and pitches his ambition, These verbs must be 
coupled with thinks by the conjunction and. It would render the 
construction more natural, and avoid the needless repetition of 
the nominative, to erase the words does he, and convert measure 
intO measures, so as tomake the sentence read thus: who—thinks, 
—and thus—measures and compares himselfj—and pitches his 
ambition. 

It would be tedious to undertake a grammatical analysis of 
other equally complicated and incorrect sentences; we remark, 
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therefore, as our conclusion concerning the style of Dr. C. that 
no one ought to imitate it; and as literary compositions, none 
should be emulous of the praise which his sermons merit. 

We shall now view the book in our hand under another aspect. 
In our judgment, any divine is well compensated for the perusal 
of an octavo volume, if it will exhibit to him one new idea, of im- 
fortance, on the subject of theology. He is well paid too, fora 
strict examination of a singie sermon, who finds in it one clearer 
illustration, than he ever had before, of any common idea, of ever- 
lasting importance. Now Dr. Chalmers is a man of great ener- 
gy and originality of thought. With all his ruggedness of dic- 
tion, he gives his readers large portions of the golden ore of divine 
truth; and were his language as correct, and his taste as pure, 
he would equal, as a sermonizer, the Rev. Robert Hall of Eng- 
land. ‘The principal fault of these sermons, which we have not 
already named, is that of metaphysical inaccuracy on several im- 
portant points. A few of these will come under consideration, 
while we are taking a general survey of the contents of the book. 

It contains seventeen sermons. 

In the first, our author shows, that the influences of the -Holy 
Spirit are necessary to render the preaching of the gospel effectu- 
al, to the salvation of them whohearit. The ordinary and estab- 
lished agency of God is requisite, he proves, “ even in the ordi- 
nary branches of human learning;” and “the success of the 
teacher, on the one hand, and the proficiency of the scholars on 
the other, are still dependent on the will of God. It is true, that, 
in this case, we are not so ready to feel our dependence. God is 
apt to be overlooked in all those cases where he acts with uniform- 
ity.” “ Now, in the matters of human education, God acts with 
uniformity. Let there be zeal and ability on the part of the teacher, 
and an ordinary degree of aptitude on the part of the taught,— 
and the result of the vigorous and well sustained co-operation 
may in general be counted upon ;” because that result has been 
established, and has become a law of nature, by the will of the 
Deity. By this ordinary influence of God upon the mental facul- 
ties, all men may obtain the science of theology. But there is 
something sfecial “in the work of a Christian teacher,—a some- 
thing essential to its success, and which is not essential to the 
proficiency of scholars in the ordinary branches of education,— 
an influence that is beyond the reach of human power and humap 
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wisdom ; and to obtain which, immediate recourse must be had, 
in the way of prayer and dependence, to the power of God.”” What 
this sfecial influcnce is, he spends much time in endeavouring to 
explain. He would not be understood to pretend, that it is the 
office of the Holy Spirit “ to reveal any thing additional to the in- 
formation, whether in the way of doctrine or of duty, which the 
Bible places before us. But his office, as defined by the Bible 
itself, is not to make known any truths which are not contained 
in the Bible ; but to make clear to our understandings the truths 
which are contained in it. He opens our understandings to un- 
derstand the Scriptures. The word of God is called the sword 
of the Spirit. It is the instrument by which the spirit worketh, 
He does not tel] us any thing that is out of the record; but all 
that is within it he sends home, with clearness and effect upon 
the mind. He does not make us wise above that which is writ- 
ten; but he makes us wise up to that which is written.” p. 35. 
When a hearcr of the word becomes a spiritual man, so as to 
die unto sin, and live unto righteousness, * the reason is, that 
there rests upon him a@ freculiar manifestation, by which the truth 
is made visible to the eye of his mind, and a@ peculiar energy, by 
which it comes home upon his conscience. And if you come to in- 
quire into the cause of this speciality, it is the language of the Bible, 
confirmed, as we believe it to be, by the soundest experience, that 
every power which nature has conferred upon man, exalted to its 
highest measure, and called forth to its most strenuous exercise, 
is not able to accomplish it,—that it is due to a power above na- 
ture, and beyond it, that it is due to what the Apostle calls the de- 
monstration of the spirit—a demonstration withheld from the 
self-sufficient exertions of man, and given to his believing pray- 
ers,” P. 41. 

The description which Dr. C. gives, in this discourse, of an elo- 
quent and powerful preacher of the gospel, whose labours are 
not blessed with this special manifestation of the Spirit, is remark- 
ably excellent. No portion of the volume is superior to it. We 
shall only cite a part of bis spirited exhibition on this subject. 


“ There is a covering of thick darkness upon the face of all people, a 
mighty influence abroad upon the world, with which the Prince of the power 
of the air keeps his thousands and his tens of thousands under him. The 
minister who enters into this field of conflict may have zeal, and talents, and 
eloquence. His heart may be smitten with the love of the truth, and his 
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mind be fully fraught with its arguments. Thus armed, he may come forth 
among his people, flushed with the mighty enterprise of turning souls from 
the dominion of satan unto God. In all the hope of victory he may discharge 
the weapons of his warfare among them. Week after week, he may reason 
with them out of the Scriptures. Sabbath after sabbath, he may declaim, he 
may demonstrate, he may put forth every expedient, he may at one time 
set in array before them the terrors of the law, at another he may try to win 
them by the free offer of the gospel; and, in the proud confidence of suc- 
cess he may think that nothing can withstand him, and that the heart of 
every hearer must give way before the ardour of his zeal and the power of 
his invincible arguments. Yes: they may admire him, and they may follow 
him, but the question we have tu ask is, will they be converted by him? 
They may even go so far as to allow that it is all very true he says. He may 
be their favourite preacher, and when he opens his exhortations upon them, 
there may be a deep and a solemn attention in every countenance. But how 
is the heart coming on all the while? How do these people live, and what 
evidence are they giving of their being born again under the power 
of his ministry? It is not enough to be told of those momentary convic- 
tions which flash from the pulpit, and carry a thrilling influence along with 
them through the hearts of listening admirers. Have these hearers of the 
word, ever become the doers of the word? Have they sunk down into the 
character of humble, and sanctified, and penitent, and pains-taking Chris- 
tians? Where, where is the fruit? And while the preaching of Christ is 
all their joy, has the will of Christ become all their direction? Alas, he 
may look around him, and at the end of the year, after all the tumults of a 
sounding popularity, he may find the great bulk of them just where they 
were,—as listless and unconcerned about the things of eternity,—as obsti- 
nately alienated from God,—as firmly devoted to selfish and transitory inte- 
yests,—as exclusively set upon the farm, and the money, and the merchan- 
dize,—and, with the covering of many external decencies, to make them as 
fair and as plausible as their neighbours around them, proving by a heart, 
given, with the whole tide of its affections, to the vanities of the world, that 
they have their full share of the wickedness which abounds in it. After all 
his sermons, and all his loud and passionate addresses, he finds that the 
power of darkness still keeps its ground among them. He is grieved to 
learn that all he has said, has had no more effect, than the foolish and the 
feeble lispings of infancy. Heis overwhelmed by a sense of his own help- 
lessness, and the lesson isa wholesome one. It makes him feel that the suf- 
ficiency is notin him, but in God: it makes him understand that another 
power must be brought to bear upon the mass of resistance which is before 
him; and let the man of confident and aspiring genius, who thought he was 
to assail the dark seats of human corruption, and to carry them by storm, let 
him be reduced in mortified and dependent humbleness to the expedient of 
the apostle, let him crave the intercessions of his people, and throw himself 
upon their prayers,” P. 45. 
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Our author’s conclusion is a most important one, that men 
ought to exert all their natural faculties and powers, with a view 
to obtain, and to be the means of communicating, saving know- 
ledge; in the very same way that they would exert them, for the 
acquirement of knowledge in any ordinary science ; and that they 
should, at the same time, pray to God earnestly for his special, 
saving influences, in humble dependence upon him, that he will 


answer prayer and fulfil his promiséS. 


“The union of these two graces has at times been finely exemplified in 
the later and uninspired ages of the Christian church ; and the case of the 
missionary EFiliot is the first, and the most impressive that occurs to us. His 
labours, like those of the great apostle, were directed to the extension of the 
vineyard of Christ,—and he was among the very first who put forth his hand 
to the breaking up of the American wilderness. For this purpose did he 
set himself down to the acquirement of a harsh and barbarous language ; and 
he became qualified to confer with savages ; and he grappled for years with 
their untractable humours ; and he collected these wanderers into villages ; 
and while other reformers have ennobled their names by the formation of a 
new set of pulic laws, did he take upon him the far more arduous task of 
creating for his untamed Indians, a new set of domestic habit; and such was 
the power of his influence, that he carried his christianizing system into the 
very bosom of their families; and he spread art, and learning, and civiliza- 
tion amongst them; and to his visible labours among his people he added 
the labours of the closet; and he translated the whole bible into their tongue; 
and he set up a regular provision for the education of their children; and 
lest the spectator who saw his fourteen towns risen as by enchantment in 
the desert, and peopled by the rudest of its tribes, should ask in vain for 
the mighty power by which such wondrous things had been brought to 
pass,—this venerable priest ieft liis testimony behind him ; and neither over- 
looking the agency of God, nor the agency of man as the instrument of God, 
he tells us, in one memorable sentence, written by himself at the end of his 
Indian grammar, that ‘ prayers and pains through fajth in Christ Jesus can 


doany thing” ” P. 52. 


This tribute to our great American Apostle to the Indians was 
merited; and our readers will undoubtedly peruse it with great 
pleasure ; the sixteen ands in the last sentence, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sermon second is designed to evince the natural blindness and 
depravity of man, which make the special influence of God ne- 
cessary, that the preaching the gospel may be effectual, from the 
fact, that the men of the world represent all the peculiar doctrines 
of grace as mysterious, and exciaim, Doth he not sheak parables 2 
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Sermon third, exhibits what preparation is necessary for un- 
derstanding, in a spiritual manner, these very truths of the gos- 
pel, which are deemed mysterious, by the unrenewed mind. 
** We ought to have,” he says, “ an honest desire after light, and 
if we have this desire, it will not remain unproductive. There 
is a connexion repeatedly announced to us in Scripture between 
desire upon this subject, and its accomplishment. He that will- 
eth to do the will of God, shall know of my doctrine. He who 
hungereth and thirsteth shall be filled. He who lacketh wisdom, 
and is desirous of obtaining it, let him vent his desire in prayer, 
and if it be the prayer of confidence in God, his desire shall be 
given him.”—p. 86. “ Secondly, we ought to have the habit of 
prayer conjoined with a habit of inquiry; and to this more will 
be given.” 

Any theologian must readily judge, that the preparation here 
described, is such as proves the possessor of it to have been already 
savingly taught by the Spirit; and so taught, as to comprehend 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God. Persons who will to please 
God, hunger and thirst after righteousness, offer the prayer of con- 
fidence in God, and have formed the Aabits of prayer and prayer- 
ful inguiry, are the children of the Most High already ; and being 
his by adoption, shall certainly receive larger communications of 
spiritual wisdom. If our author intended to describe the prefia- 
ration necessary for their understanding the mysteries of the gos- 
fiel, who now possess no saving knowledge of them, he has missed 
his aim. He should have shown what necessarily, or ordinarily, 
precedes the saving apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He should have described such attention to divine things; such 
volitions to consider, and understand ; such convictions, desires, aft- 
frehensions, and voluntary exertions, as those may be the sub- 
jects of, who have not yet believed with the heart unto salvation. 
He should have evinced, moreover, that these preparatory ope- 
rations have some promised, established, or at least probable, 
connection with the spiritual discernment of the converted man. 
At present, we have it, in the Doctor’s account of the process, 
that a man must have right moral exercises of soul, before he has 
them, in order that he may obtain them. Had he stopped short, 
after he had written, “ we ought to have an honest desire after 
light, and if we have this desire, it will not remain unproductive ;” 
it would have been to his purpose; for a sinner, who views the 
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gospel as mysterious, may nevertheless, while unrenewed, from 
some natural, and not criminal motive, desire, very honestly, to 
know the truth. Natural fear of future misery may be a motive 
for determining to seek after the knowledge necessary to salva- 
tion; or the natural hope of being rendered happy, by obtaining 
true wisdom, may give origin to the desire after light. This 
natural fear, hope, and desire, are not holy ; nor are they sinful: 
they are not forbidden by the word of God; and they do not par- 
take of the nature of holy conformity to the moral law; and yet, 
He who addresses the truth to the consideration of natural men, 
and to their natural principles of feeling, volition, and exertion, 
may be graciously pleased to make this fear, hope and desire, 
the instrumental cause of their conversion into spiritual men in 
Christ Jesus. In this sense, even natural fear, may be, the be- 
ginning of wisdom. He is in the way of life, that receiveth in- 
struction. Hear. and your souls shall live. 

Sermons fourth, fifth, and sixth, are designed to be one con- 
tinued discourse, from Job ix. 30—33. for “ Sermon V.” begins 
with “ IIT.” and “ Sermon VI.” with “IV.” which are the ge- 
neral divisions of “ Sermon IV.” Still we have a new text, 
from 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, for the caption of the fifth sermon. These 
things are allowable-in men of genius: but we are plain men, 
and therefore thank our learned author for giving us a title to 
each sermon, which we shall follow as the guide of our remarks. 
Sermon fourth, then, is designed to furnish “ an estimate of the 
morality that is without godliness.” It is a clear exhibition of 
the truth, that a man may wash himself with snow water, abstain 
from many sins, reform his external conduct, and comply with 
the external decencies of religion and morality, without possess- 
ing any attributes of moral character which Jehovah can approve. 
One may “ accomplish the doing of what God bids ; but have no 
pleasure in God himself. The forcible constraining of the hand, 
may make out many a visible act of obedience, but the relish of 
the heart may refuse to go along with it. The outer man may 
be all in a bustle about the commandments of God, while to the 
inner man God is an offence and a weariness. His neighbours 
may look at him, and all that their eye can reach, may be as clean 
as snow water can make it. But the eye of God reaches a great 
deal farther. He is the discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
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the heart, and he may see the foulness of spiritual idolatry in 
every one of its receptacles.” P. 123. . 

God requires of us the performance of right external actions, 
from right internal motives; from the dictates of an enlighten- 
ed conscience, and the right emotions of our hearts. Of the obe- 
dience of our hearts he is worthy; and his claim to our love, 
confidence, and cheerful compliance with his will in all things, 
is very happily asserted by our author. 


** He put life intous; and it is he who hath drawn a circle of enjoyments, 
and friendships, and interests around us. Every thing that we take delight 
in, is ministered to us out of his hand. He plies us every moment with his 
kindness; and when at length the gift stole the heart of man away from the 
Giver, so that he became a lover of his own pleasure, rather than a lover of 
God, even then would he not leave us to perish in the guilt of our rebel- 
lion. Man made himself an alien, but God was not willing to abandon him ; 
and, rather than lose him for ever, did he devise a way of access by which 
to woo, and to welcome him back again. The way of our recovery is in- 
deed a way that his heart was set upon; and to prove it, he sent his own 
eternal Son into the world, who unrobed him of all his glories, and made 
himself of no reputation. He had to travel in the greatness of his strength, 
that he might unbar the gates of acceptance toa guilty world; and now 
that, in fuil harmony with the truth and the justice of God, sinners may draw 
nigh through the blood of the atonement, what is the wonderful length to 
which the condescension of God carries him? Why, he actually beseeches 
us to be reconciled ; and, with a tone more tender than the affection of an 
earthly father ever prompted, does he call upon us to turn, and to turn, for 
why should we die? If, after all this, the antipathy of nature to God still 
cleave to us,—if, under the power of this antipathy, the service we yield, 
be the cold and unwilling service of constraint,—if, with many of the visi- 
ble outworks of obedience, there be also the strugglings of a reluctant heart 
to take away from this obedience, all its cheerfulness, is not God defraud- 


ed of his offering ?” P. 126. 


There may exist as our author has shewn, “ compassion, and 
natural affection, and justice, and public spirit,” where there is 
no piety; but we cannot agree with him, that justice and public 
spirit would ever be known, “ where there was No feeling and 
no conviction about God.” p. 135. Where there is no right feel- 
ing, no right conviction about God, there may be the exercise of 
justice, and the manifestation of public spirit, upon principles of 
policy, and self-love; but really, we cannot conceive of a rational 
and social being, engaged in works of this kind, without having 
some conviction about God. 
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It is difficult to convince men of good moral character, in the 
esteem of the world, that they may still be without one good 
thing towards the Lord God of Israel. On this subject we shall 
make another quotation, highly descriptive, and beautiful, which 
is, alas ! too just. 


* The man of ordinances cannot acquiesce in what he reckons to be the 
exaggerations of orthodoxy upon this subject ; nor can he at all conceive 
how it is possible that, with so much of the semblance of godliness about 
him, there should, at the same time, be within him the very opposite of 
godliness. It is, indeed, a difficult task to carry upon this point the convic- 
tion of him who positively loves the sabbath, and to whom the chime of its 
morning bells, brings the delightful associations of peace and of sacredness ; 
who has his hours of prayer, at which he gathers his family around him, and 
his hours of attendance on that hous- where the man of God deals out his 
weekly lessons to the assembled congregation. It may be in vain to tell 
him, that God jn fact is a weariness to his heart, when it is attested to him by 
his own consciousvess,—that, when the preacher is before him, and the peo- 
ple are around him, and the professed object of their coming together, is to 
join in the exercises of devotion, and to grow in the knowledge of God, he 
finds in fact that all is pleasantness,—that his eye is not merely filled with 
the public exhibition, and his ear regaled by the impressiveness of a human 
voice, but that the interest of his heart is completely kept up by the succes- 
sion and variety of the exercises. It may be in vain to tell him, that this re- 
ligion of taste, or this religion of habit, or this religion of inheritance, may 
utterly* consist with the deep and the determined worldliness of all his af- 
fections,—that he, whom he thinks to be the God of his sabbath is not the 
God of his week; but that through all the successive days of it, he is going 
astray after the idols of vanity, and living without God in the world.” P. 129. 


In Sermon fifth, he shows how widely the judgment of God 
differs from that of men, in relation to moral and religious cha- 
racter. Itis really a continuation of the subject discussed in the 
preceding discourse, 

Sermon sixth exhibits the necessity of a Mediator between God 
and man. The holiness and justice of God are so opposed to the 
sinfulness and guilt of man, that a Saviour is necessary, both for 
justification and sanctification: On this last point Dr. C. has 
many important representations, and he particularly presses the 
idea, that the kindness, tenderness, compassion, mercifulness, and 
other attributes of the moral character of Christ, while in our 


in 





* Utterly isone of our author’s good words strangely used. It means 
ferfectly in this sentence. 
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world, are the faithful exhibitions of these same attributes of mo- 
ral character in the Godhead. The Deity is as essentially com- 
passionate, merciful, and just, as Jesus Corist really was, when he 
instructed the ignorant, had patience with the stupid, and afford- 
ed assistance to all who asked it. 


“‘ Those high attributes of truth, and justice, and mercy, which could not 
be felt or understood, as they existed in the abstract and invisible Deity, are 
brought down to our conceptions in a manner the most familiar and impres- 
sive, by having been made through Jesus Christ, to flow in utterance from 
human lips, and to beam in expressive physiognomy from a human eounte- 
mance. So long as I had nothing before me but the unseen Spirit of God, 
my mind wandered in uncertainty, my busy fancy was free to expatiate, and 
its images filled my heart with disquietude and terror. But in the life, and: 
person, and history, of Jesus Christ, the attributes of the Deity are brought 
down to the observation of the senses ; and I can no longer mistake them, 
when in the Son, whois the express image of the Father, I see them carri- 
ed home to my understanding by the evidence and expression of human or- 
gans,—when I see the kindness of the Father, in the tears which fell from 
his Son at the tomb of Lazarus,—when I see his justice blended with his 
mercy, in the exclamation, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerasulem,’ by Jesus Christ ; ut- 
tered with atone more tender than the sympathy of human bosom ever 
prompted, while he bewailed the sentence of its desolation,—and in the 
look of energy and significance which he threw upon Peter, I feel the judg- 
ment of God himself, flashing conviction on my conscience, and calling 
me to repent while his wrath is suspended, and he still waiteth to be 


gracious.” P. 188. 


Sermon seventh illustrates the folly of mankind in measuring 
themselves by themselves, instead of the law of God, the only 
perfect standard, and the rule of final adjudication. Smugglers, 
robbers, and the people of Botany-Bay, compare their moral con- 
duct with that of their fellows, and if they do not sink below the 
level of that morality which is common amongst themselves, are 
proud of their virtue, and even expect justification before God, on 
account of their own righteousness. If men do not shudder at 
our conduct, but compliment us, when in many things we rise 
above mediocrity, we are prone to imagine that Jehovah approves 
also. This hardens men in heart, and induces them to set at 
nought the righteousness of Christ. 

Having in the seven first sermons proved, in various ways, the 
depravity and criminality of mankind, our author enters in the 
eighth, on the scheme of salvation by Jesus Christ ; who in the re- 
demption and recovery of sinful beings is the wisdom of God. By 
him alone, is it the divine pleasure, that the most moral person 
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of our sinful race, should have access to his Maker. Through 
Jesus, our judge offers us a deed of amnesty, a cancelment of 
the legal sentence, and“ we must fassively accept of it,” “ we 
must look to the warrant as issued by the sovereign, and take the 
boon.” Of all this we perfectly approve, with the exception of 
the term fassively ; for acceptance is a voluntary acé, and to call 
it fassive, is as absurd as to speak of passive activity. A volun- 
tary agent receives nothing, by his own agency, fassively. It is 
high time to banish these scholastic terms from theology ; espe- 


cially, when, if they signify any thing, they denote something false. 
The writer has well said, 


“ You have a warrant to put on the righteousness of Christ as a robe and 
as a diadem, and to go to the throne of grace with the petition of, Look upon 
me in the face of him who hath fulfilled all righteousness. You are furnished 
with sucha measure of righteousness as God can accept, without letting down 
a single attribute which belongs to him. The truth, and the justice, and the 
holiness, which stand in such threatening array against the sinner who is 
out of Christ, now form into a shield and a hiding place around him: and 
while he who trusts in the general mercy of God does so at the expence of 
his whole character ; he who trusts in the mercy of God, which hath appear- 
ed unto all men through the Saviour, offersin that act of confidence an hom- 
age to every perfection of the Divinity, and has every perfection of the 
Divinity upon his side. And thus it is, that under the economy of redemp- 
tion, we now read, not merely of God being merciful, but of God being just 


and faithful in forgiving our sins, and in cleansing us from all our unrighte- 
eusness.” P. 242. 


Sermons ninth, tenth, and eleventh, treat of the affection of love, 
towards God. And here, we are glad to find Dr. C. uniformly 
speaking of love as an affection, and not as a fassion, according 
to the loose language of most writers. Yet he has fallen into an 
error quite as great, in frequently speaking of the love of esteem, 
the love of gratitude, the love of kindness, as being so many species 
of love. He might as well have told us of the love of hope, the 
love of desire, the love of reverence, the love of pity ; and indeed, 
might have called every affection of the human mind an operation 
of loving. The truth is, esteem and gratitude are as distinct affec- 
tions from each other, and from love, as they are from hope, de- 
light, confidence, patience, and meekness. Love of a person, 
love of his benefits, love of gratitude, of kindness, and esteem, 
ought to mean the exercise of love for these distinct objects: but Dr. 
C. has made love the generic term, and esteem, kindness, and grati- 
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tude, the specific differences in the generic affection. If we esteem 
a man, or his conduct; or if we dove him for any consideration ; 
or if we exercise maby emotions which may come under the ab- 
stract term of kindness, it is best to assert what we really mean 
and feel. 

Now it is lamentably true, that men may dove the blessings of 
Providence, without esteeming the moral character of the Deity. 
It is also true, that the moral character of God deserves esteem, 
and his kindness to man the dove of all men; and his favours may 
be loved for their value to the recipients of them, while the author 
of them should be regarded with gratitude. The sentiments of 
our author are more correct than his language on this subject ; 
and we most cordially approve of his opinions, while we wish that 
he had written with metaphysical accuracy. Gratitude is not a 
sordid affection; it does not deserve to be stigmatized as selfish- 
ness and sin. It is but reasonable, that we should love God for 
his favours, as well as esteem those attributes which have induced 
him to comer them. We ought to love him because he has first 
loved us; but not on this account exclusively. 

Some theologians have made all Holiness to consist in the disinte- 
rested love of God; and have required this in the very beginning 
of the spiritual life, as the sole evidence of conversion. Dr. 
C. however, has shewn, that faith must precede every kind of 
love to God; and that the love of the Divine character, for its 
own excellencies, could never arise in the sinner’s mind, until that 
sinner believed in the doctrine of reconciliation, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘* Faith in the cross of Christ,” he remarks, “is 
the primary step of this approximation” towards our righteous 


Lawgiver. 


“To call for a disinterested affection towards God, from one who looks 
upon God as an adversary, and that even though there should be in his bosom 
the undeveloped seeds of regard to the worth or character of the Supreme, is 
to make a demand on a sentient being, which, by his very constitution, he is 
unable to meet or to satisfy. And is not this demand still more preposte- 
rous, when it comes from a quarter where the depravity of man is held to be 
so entire, that not one latent or predisposing element towards the love of 
God is ascribed to him? Is it not a still vainer expectation to think, in such 
hopeless circumstances as these, that ere man seizes the gift of redemption 
he shall import into his character the grace of a pure and spiritual affection ; 
that with the terror of his bosom yet unpacified, and the countenance of God 
pon him as unrelenting as ever, there shall arise, in the midst of all this 
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agitation, a love to that Being, the very thought of whom brings a sense of 
insecurity along with it; or that a guilty creature, who, even if he had ina 
state of dormancy within him the principles of moral regard to the Divinity, 
could not, under the burden of wrath still unappeased, charm these princi- 
ples, out of the state of their inaction,—that he, even were he utterly desti- 


tute of these principles, should be able, under this burden, to charm them 
out of the state of non-existence ?”? 


A man without faith in the gospel, may love some of the attri- 
butes of the Deity, and some of his own conceptions of the Divine 
character. .He may reject, from his idea of God, immutable jus- 
lice, and under a false view of his kindness feel attachment to 
Him. Men may in this way obtain a sort of fictitious godliness, but 
*‘ they cannot endure the view of his whole character; and should 
this view ever intrude itself, it puts to flight all the pathos and 
elegance of mere natural piety. Truth, as directed against them- 
selves; holiness, as refusing to dwell in peaceful or approving 
fellowship with themselves; justice, as committed to a sentence 
of severe and inflexible retribution on themselves,—all these are 
out of their contemplation at that moment, when the votaries of a 
poetical theism feel towards their imagined deity an evanescent 
flow of affection or reverence.” The whole character of the true 
God cannot be loved by any sinner, unless he is viewed as merciful 
in the true and only way of dispensing mercy. li we conceive 
of God as just, we cannot at the same time view him as merciful, 
unless we understand how justice and mercy to the guilty can be 
reconciled; and there is no other system than that of redemption 
by Christ, which has ever pretended to show how the Moral Go- 
vernor of the universe can punish all transgression, according to 
the requisition of justice; and yet mercifully deliver the culprit 
from experiencing merited punishment. The only just and mer- 
ciful God, therefore, is God in Christ. The impossibility of our 
loving God, without first having a view of him as gracious and 
merciful, is elegantly illustrated by our author, in his description 
of a beautiful landscape; illuminated by the eruptions of a volcano. 


* The truth is, that these two elements go together in the sad progress of 
human degeneracy. Man liked not to retain God in his knowledge, and 
God gave him over to a reprobate mind ; and again, man walking in vanity, 
and an enemy to God by wicked works, had his understanding darkened, 
and was visited with ignorance, and blindness of heart. We do not appre- 
hend God, and therefore it is that we must be renewed in the knowledge of 
him, ere we can be formed again to the love of him. The natural man can no 
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more admire the Deity through the obscurities in which he is shrouded, 
than he can admire a landscape which he never saw, and which at the time 
of his approach to it, is wrapped in the gloom of midnight. He can no 
more, with every effort to stir up his faculties to lay hold of him, catch an 
endearing view of the Deity, than his eye can by straining, penetrate its way 
through a darkened firmament, to the features of that material loveliness 
which lies before him, and around him. It must be lighted up to him, ere he 
can love it, or enjoy it, and tell us what the degree of his affection for the 
scenery would be, if instead of being lighted up by the peaceful approach 
of a summer morn, it were to blaze into sudden visibility, with all its culti- 
vation and cottages, by the fires of a bursting volcano. Tell us, if all the 
glory and gracefulness of the landscape which had thus started into view, 
would charm the beholder for a moment, from the terrors of his coming 
destruction! Tell us, if it is possible for a sentient being, to admit another 
thought in such circumstances as these, than the thought of his own preser- 
vation. O would not the sentiment of fear about himself, cast out every sen- 
timent of love for all that he now saw, and were he only safe could look up- 
on with exstacy /—and let the beauty be as exquisite as it may, would not 
allthe power and pleasure of its enchantments fly away from his bosom, 
were it only seen through the glowing fervency of elements that threatened 
to destroy him? 

Let us now conceive, that through that thick spiritual darkness by which 
every child of nature is encompassed, there was forced upon him, a view 
of the countenance of the Deity,—that the perfections of God were made 
visible,—and that the character on which the angels of paradise gaze with 
delight, because they there behold all the lineaments of moral grandeur, 
and moral loveliness, were placed before the eye of his mind, in bright and 
convincing manifestation. It is very true, that on what he would be thus 
made to see, all that is fair and magnificent are assembled,—that whatever 
of greatness, or whatever of beauty can be found in creation, is buta faint 
and shadowy transcript of that original substantia] excellence, which resides 
in the conceptions of him who is the fountain of being,—that all the pleas- 
ing of goodness, and all the venerable of worth, and all the sovereign com- 
mand of moral dignity meet and are realised on the person of God,—that 
through the whole range of universal existence, there cannot be devised a 
single feature of excellence, which does not serve to enrich the character of 
him who sustains all things, and who originated all things. No wonder that 
the pure eye of an angel takes in such fulness of pleasure from a contempla- 
tion so ravishing. But let all this burst upon the eye of a sinner, and let the 
truth and the righteousness of God out of Christ stand before it in visible ar- 
ray, along with the other glories of character which belong to him. The love 
of moral esteem, you may say, ought to arise in his bosom ;—but it cannot. 
The affection is in such circumstances impossible. The man is in terror. 
And he can no more look with complacency upon his God, than he cande- 
light himself with the fair forms of a landscape, opened to his view, by the 
flashes of an impending volcano. He cannot draw an emotion so sweet, anc 
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delightful as love, from the view of that countenance, on which he beholds 
a purpose of vengeance against himself, as one of the children of iniquity. 
The fear which hath torment casteth out this affection altogether. There is 
positively no room for it within the bosom ofa sentient being, along with 
the dread, and the alarm by which he is agitated. It is this which explains 
the recoil of his sinful nature, from the thought of God. The sense of guilt 
comes into his heart, and the terrors and the agitations of guilt come along 
with it. It is because he sees the justice of God frowning upon him, and the 
truth of God pledged to the execution of its threatenings against him, and 
the holiness of God, which cannot look upon him without abhorrence, and 
all the sacred attributes of a nature thatis jealous, and unchangeable, leagued 
against him for his everlasting destruction. He cannot love the Being, with 
the very idea of whom there is mixed up a sense of danger, and a dread of 
condemnation, and all the images of a wretched eternity. We cannot love 
God, so long as we look upon him as an enemy armed to destroy us. Ere 
we love him, we must be made to feel t’# security, and the enlargement of 
one who knows himself to be safe. Let him take his rod away from me, and 
let not his fear terrify me,—and then may I love him and not fear him; but 
it is not so with me. | 

But let him who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, shine in 
our hearts to give us the light of the knowledge of his own glory, in the 
face of Jesus Christ,—let us only look upon him as God in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, and not imputing unto them their trespasses,— 
let him without expunging the characters of truth, and majesty, from that 
one aspect of perfect excellence which belongs to him,—let him in his own 
unsearchable wisdom devise a way, by which he can both bring them out 
in the eye of sinners with brighter illustration, and make these sinners feel, 
that they are safe,—let him lift off from the men of this guilty world, the 
burden of his violated law, and cause it to be borne by another who can 
magnify that law, and make it honourable,—let him publish a full release 
from all its penalties, but in such a way, as that the truth which proclaimed 
them, and the justice which should execute them, shall remain untainted 
under this dispensation of merey,—let him instead of awaking the sword of 
vengeance against us, awake it against asufferer of such worth and such dig- 
nity, that his blood shall be the atonement of a world, and by pouring out his 
soul unto thé death, he shall make the pardon of the transgressor meet, and 
be at one with the everlasting righteousness of God,—in a word, instead of 
the character of God being lighted up to the eye of the sinner, by the fire of 
his own indignation, let it through the demonstration of the Spirit be illus- 
trated, and shone upon, by the mild, but peaceful light of the Sun of righte- 
ousness, and then may the sinner look in peace and safety, on the!manifest- 
ed character of the Godhead. Delivered from the bufden of his fears, he 
may now open his whole heart to the influences of affection. And that 
love of moral esteem, which before the entrance of the faith of the gospel, 
the sense of condemnation was sure to scare away, is now free to take its 
place beside the love of gratitude, and to raise along with it, in the offering 
of one spiritual sacrifice to a reconciled Father.” 
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The valuable thoughts exhibited in this extract will sufficiently 
apologize for the length of it, and might reward any lover of theo- 
logy for perusing the whole volume. 

Sermon twelfth is designed to point out those persons who exer- 
cise no love, no esteem, no gratitude, towards the true Deity; and 
who consequently are carnal, as opposed to sfiritual men. Every 
man, it is justly remarked, is on one or the other side of this line 
of demarcation, which runs through all the varieties of character 
that exist in the world. 

Sermon thirteenth evinces, that the carnal mind is not only des- 
titute of love to the whole character of the true God, but is enmity 
against it: and then prop®ses to show, how the gospel suits its ap- 
plications to sucha mind. Butin fact, this second branch of dis- 
course, which really had no conection with the text, “ the carnal 
mind is enmity against God,” is taken up in Sermon fourteenth, 
and treated under the appropriate clause, “ Having slain the en- 
mity thereby.” The ;-ospel is the means here spoken of; and 
by it the enmity of the human heart is banished, so that love can 
occupy its place. Having cogently urged upon his hearers the 
blindness, s:upidity, enmity, and general ‘depravity of mankind ; 
and having shown that their hearts can be transformed to love 
only through the instrumentality of the gospel, our author, in 
Sermon fifteenth, warns them against the evils of a false security, 

Sermon sixteenth treats of the union of truth and mercy in the 
gospel; and Sermon seventeenth, and last, considers the purifying 
influence of Christian faith. 

In the composition of a sermon, Dr. Chalmers cannot be repre- 
sented as neat. His disposition of subjects is rarely accomplished 
with ease and dexterity. But he is a man of a great mind, and 
grace ss taught him the essence of genuine Christianity. We 
rejoice that these sermons are read; and wish that ntuny Ameri- 
can discourses, not in the least inferior to them, for sound sense, 
fine imagination, solid reasoning, and scriptural doctrine, were 
equally popular. 





Art. XVII. JAigemoirs of Francis Jeffrey. Esq. ; with Strictures 
on the Edinburgh Review.* 


Tue subject of this sketch was born at Edinburgh, 22d Octo- 
ber, 1773. His father, the late George Jeffrey, Esq. one of the 





* On the character of this distinguished person, we have often expatiated. 
See particularly our Number for April 1812, 
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depute clerks of the Sessions in Scotland, who was a man of con- 
siderable learning and discernment, perceiving the opening genius 
of his son, devoted himself assiduously to the cultivation of a 
mind, the complete development and improvement of which he 
was not destined to behold. Having thus acquired the rudiments 
of knowledge under the paternal roof, young Jeffrey was placed 
in the high school of Edinburgh, of which Dr. Alexander Adam, 
so well known by his publications and his politics, was the head 
master. From this seminary he removed, at the early age of four- 
teen, to the university of Glasgow, where he continued four years, 
and then became a student of Queen’s College, Oxford. How 
long he remained at this last venerable seat of learning, we are 
not told; but as his name does not occur in the list of graduates, 
the probability is, that his stay there was short. Atthe age of twenty- 
two, he was admitted an advocate of the Scotch bar; and it is 
said, that during the period while he was pursuing his legal 
studies at Edinburgh, he became an active member of some of 
the literary debating societies, which were then rather numerous 
in that city. The principal of these institutions was the Specu- 
lative Society, which enrolled in the list of its associates, several 
young men, whose rising talents gave a rich promise of future 
eminence. Among these were Mr. Brougham, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Jeffrey, and the late ornament of the bar and senate, Mr. Horner : 
a quadrumvirate that will be rendered remarkable in the history 
of modern literature, by having given a new feature to criticism, 
aud not an inconsiderable turn to public opinion. 
Notwithstanding the extent of Mr. Jeffrey’s legal knowledge, 
the acuteness of his logical powers, and the perspicuity of his 
language, his progress at the bar was but slow. This, however, 
is a common case with lawyers of solid abilities; and it deserves 
observation, that while patient industry attains distinction by de- 
grees, they who acquire early popularity, fade as they approach 
ihe zenith, decline fast, and sink, like the meteorous exhalation, 
into insignificance. At length the probation of Mr. Jeffrey ex- 
perienced that reward which rarely fails to crown laudable per- 
severance, and the high practice to which he succeeded, evin- 
ced at once his merit, and the judgment of the public. In the 
Scottish courts his pre-eminence as an advocate is fixed; and he 
has occasionally displayed the strength of his legal science at the 
bar of the lords, where his arguments in cases of appeal from the 
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decision of those courts, have commanded great respect. No- 
thing, therefore, seems likely :o prevent his advance to the su- 
preme honours of his profession, unless the part which he has 
taken in political questions be remembered to his disadvantage. 
As the original founder, and almost constant conductor of the 
Edinburgh Review, Mr. Jeffrey may possibly be regarded in a 
light very unfavourable to the claims which otherwise he would 
be warranted in making to the situation of Lord Advocate, or that 
of a Lord of the Session. 

It may truly be said, that this publication, which commenced 
its career in 1803, forms an epoch in literary history, of no or- 
dinary magnitude, since, if we mistake not, periodical criticism 
in general, has been much altered since that time ;- most of the 
old journals having been more or less remoulded according to 
the plan of the Edinburgh Review, while, as is usually the case, 
when candidates for public favour have succeeded, rivals started 
up in direct imitation of, and competiton with, it. Some of these 
latter soon expired for the want of sufficient powers of attraction to 
keep a fast hold on general expectation; but one at last arose, 
which, if it has not totally eclipsed the glory of its precursor, has 
certainly shorn its beams, and cogtracted its orbit. 

The glaring objection to the Edinburgh Review, is that of its 
having been projected upon party principles, which violation of 
every received law of fair criticism, was not disguised with an af- 
fectation of candour and liberality, but was openly avowed and 
made a boast of in long diatribes against public men and public 
measures. To this very mode of writing, however, the work may 
be indebted for its success, because the scheme had novelty in it ; 
and our modern Athenians, like those of old, * spend their time in 
nothing else but either in telling or hearing some new thing.” 

These northern lights strongly excited curiosity by the singu- 
lar manner in which they contrived to exhibit their own opinions, 
while, in appearance, they were only sitting in judgment upon 
those of others. Thus, an author with them was, in fact, neither 
more nor less than a victim selected for sacrifice, or a captive led 
forth to grace a triumph, where all attention was to be directed 
to higher objects. Hence, also, the titles of books were strung 
together in a row, like the prayers on a bead-roll, for mere show, 
and without a single remark upon the works themselves, which 
were only mentioned in order to usher in an elaborate essay, or a 
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furious philippic. Nothing could be more absurd than to call 
this criticism ; yet it pleased, because it spared many readers the 
trouble of thinking ; and they fancied that in perusing these long 
disquisitions, they were profiting by the investigation of scholars 
patient in research, and liberal in the communication of know- 
ledge laboriously acquired. Yet, there were not wanting some 
penetrating observers to detect and expose the emptiness of these 
pretensions to superior intellect; and although it was not to be 
denied that in the main much valuable matter appeared in the re- 
view, it was no less evident, that too great a portion of its Num- 
bers was made up of arrogant assumptions, scurrilous invectives, 
and unjust decisions. The haughty tone in which these censors 
presumed to deliver their oracular decrees, was also extremely 
offensive, and the more so, considering the juvenility of the writers, 
who might, without a joke or profaneness, have been addressed in 
the language made use of by king David to his disgraced ambas- 
sadors, “ Tarry at Jericho until your beards be grown.” Among 
the delinquencies committed by this self-created court, in 
the early stage of its authority, were some of a very heavy de- 
scription, and which brought upon the reviewers charges, that 
with all their address, they could neither repel nor elude. The 
unprovoked attacks upon the English universities, and particularly 
Oxford, brought down a severe castigation against the whole 
phalanx. This chastisement was merited, and the parties felt it 
sorely ; but it had not the effect of making them more cautious, 
and a sweeping denunciation of public schools, written in a flip- 
pant and vulgar style, produced in the Classical Journal another 
exposure of ignorance, the reviewer having had the temerity to 
mention the names of many men of eminence as educated ina 
private manner, who were all bred on royal or collegiate founda- 
tions. 

One of the happiest strokes of wit occasioned by the bold pre- 
tensions of the Edinburgh critics, was a small tract entitled “ Ad- 
vice to a young Reviewer, with a specimen of the Art:” printed 
at Oxford in 1807. After laying down, in a strain of irony worthy 
of Swift, rules for criticising books, the anonymous author, who is 
now the head of Oriel College, gives an excellent imitation of the 


northern luminaries in a review of L’Allegro, a poem, by John 
Milton. 
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readers, we think, will not be displeased with us for giving them 
an extract or two. The critic opens in that generalizing strain 
which is the object of ridicule. 


‘It has become a practice of late with a certain description of people, 
who have no visible means of subsistence, to string together a few trite 
images of rural scenery, interspersed with vulgarisms in dialect, and traits of 
vulgar manners ; to dress up these materials in a sing-song jingle, and to offer 
them for sale as a poem. According to the most approved recipes, some- 
thing about the heathen gods and goddesses, and the school-boy topics of 
Styx and Cerebus, and Elysium, is occasionally thrown in, and the composi- 
tion is complete. The stock in trade of these adventurers is in general 
scanty enough, and their art, therefore, consists in disposing of it to the best 
advantage. But if such be the aim of the writer, it is the critic’s business 
to detect and defeat the imposture ; to warn the publi¢ against the purchase ~ 
of such shop-worn goods and tinsel wares ; to protect the fair trader, by ex- 
posing the tricks of needy quacks and mountebanks; and to chastise that 
forward and noisy importunity, with which they present themselves to pub- 
lic notice.” 


Having thus brought Mr. John Milton forward to receive the 
judgment due to his offences in setting up as “ a candidate for 
the De}phic bays,” the mock reviewer proceeds in the saine mix- 
ed style of solemn gravity and petulant levity, to analyse the 
poem, which, with the author, is finally dismissed to oblivion in 
the true Edinburgh mode of pronouncing judgment. 


“Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be possessed of some fancy and 
talent for rhyming ; two most dangerous endowments, which often unfit 
wen for acting an useful part in life, without qualifying them for that which 
is great and brilliant. If it be true, as we have heard, that he has declined 
advantageous prospects in business, for the sake of indulging his poetical 
humour, we hope it is not yet too late to prevail upon him to retract his re- 
solution. With the help of Cocker and common industry, he may yet be- 
come a respectable scrivener; but it is not all the Zephyrs, and Auroras, 
and Corydons, and Thyrises, aye, nor his junketing Queen Mab, and drudg- 
ing Goblins, that will ever make him a poet.” 


But the political obliquities of the Edinburgh Review, were 
not the least of its offences, for the marked partiality which it 
displayed in panegyrising Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon, on all 
occasions, and the abuse poured upon the memory of Beattie, and 
indeed upon all who, like that excellent man, exerted themscives 
in opposing sophistry and infidelity, could not but alarm the friends 
of order and religion. Yet it was nota little remarkable, that 
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while this celebrated journal was thus distinguished for its enmi- 
ty to the church and state, one of its principal writers should be 
a beneficed clergyman of the English establishment, and a very 
popular preacher, first at Edinburgh, and next in London. 

One of the worst omens of the permanence of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
fame, may be found in this circumstance, that he wrote just as 
well, and thought just as profoundly at five and twenty, as he does 
now at fifty. The most obvious and prevailing faults of his 
manner of thinking, are overweening arrogance, and continual 
contempt, for what he feels himself unable to understand— 
and of his style, pertness, suafipishness, (the word is a favourite of 
his own,) and affectation. These faults were all regarded with 
much tolerance while he was young ; but now that he has begun 
to verge somewhat towards the yellow leaf, compassion is the 
most favourable feeling they ever excite. Coxcombry and inci- 
pient senility are now equally visible in every thing he says; and 
the combination Is any thing but a happy one. He has lost much 
of the verve that first attracted the notice of the public, and he 
has replaced it by nothing that is likely to compensate for its ab- 
sence. One great cause of the insipidity of his recent composi- 
tions, is to be found in the sore wounds his vanity has received 
from the blessed failure of all his political predictions ; and the 
utter scorn with which his most elaborate enunciations of critical 
opinion have been practically sealed and set aside by the voice of 
the whole of the better part of his countrymen. The degrada- 
tion of his favourite Napoleon on the one hand, and the exalta- 
tion of the fame of Wordsworth on the other, may be regarded 
as the two “ ill-favoured” images, that draw his curtain at dead 
of night. 

Of Mr. Jeffrey we have no knowledge, nor do we mean to in- 
sinuate any thing to his personal disadvantage by these reflections, 
which apply only to the concern in which he is engaged, and of 
which he is said to have been the prime mover. 

To his professional character, we have already paid the tribute 
due, and his private deportment, we understand, is such as en- 
dears him to an amiable family, and a circle of.estimable friends. 
He has been twice married, first in 1801,to Miss Catharine Wil- 
son, daughter of Dr. Charles Wilson, professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of St. Andrews, and secondly, in 1814, to 
Miss Charlotte Wilkes, daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq. of 
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New York, and grand niece of the well-known chamberlain and 
alderman of London. By his last marriage, Mr. Jeffrey has 
one child. His present residence, during the summer season, is 
at Craigcrook castle, a romantic spot at the foot of the Corstor- 
phine hills, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 





Art. XVIII —Christian Wolf,a True Story.—From the German. 


CuristTiAn Wotr was the son of an innkeeper at Bielsdorf, 
who, after the death of his father, continued till his 20th year to 
assist his mother in the management of the house: The inn was 
a poor one, and Wolf had many idle hours. Even before he left 
school he was regarded as an idle loose lad; the girls complain- 
ed of his rudeness, and the boys, when detected in any mischief, 
were sure to give up him asthe ringleader. Nature had neglect- 
ed his person. His figure was small and unpromising ; his hair 
was of a coarse greasy black ; his nose was fla: ; and his upper lip, 
originally too thick, and twisted aside by a kick from a horse, was 
such as to disgust the women, and furnish a perpetual subject of 
jesting to the men. The contempt showered upon his person 
was the first thing which wounded his pride, and turned a portion 
of his blood to gall. 

He was resolved to gain what was every where denied him ; 
his passions were strong enough ; and he soon persuaded himself 
that he was in love. The girl he selected treated him coldly, 
and he had reason to fear that bis rivals were happier than him- 
self. Yet the maiden was poor; and what was refused to his 
vows might perhaps be granted to his gilts; but he was himself 
needy, and his vanity soon threw away the little he gained from 
his share in the profits of the Sun. Too idle and too ignorant to 
think of supporting his extravagance by speculation; too proud 
to descend from Mine Host into a plain peasant, he saw only one 
way to escape from his difficulties—a way to which thousands 
before and after him have had recourse—theft. Bielsdorf is, as 
you know, situated on the edge of the forest; Wolf commenced 
deer-stealer, and poured the gains of his boldness into the lap of 
his mistress. . 

Among Hannah’s lovers was one of the forester’s men, Robert 
Horn. This man soon observed the advantage which Wolf had 
gained over her, by means of his presents, and set himself to de- 
tect the sources, of so much liberality. He began to frequent the 
Sun; he drank there early and late; and sharpened as his eyes 
were both by jealousy and poverty, it was not long before he dis- 
covered whence all the money came. Not many months before 
this time a severe edict had been published against all trespassers 
on the forest laws. Horn was indefatigable in watching the se- 
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cret motions of his rival, and at last he was so fortunate as to de- 
tect him inthe very fact. Wolf was tried, and found guilty ; and 
the fine which he paid in order to avoid the statutory punishment 
amounted to the sum-total of his property. 

Horn triumphed. His rival was driven from the field, for 
Hannah had no notion of a beggar for a lover. Wolf well knew 
his enemy, and he knew that this enemy was the happy possessor 
of his Hannah. Pride, jealousy, rage, were all in arms within 
him; hunger set the wide world before him, but passion and re- 
venge held him fast at Bielsdorf. A second time he became a 
deer-stealer, and a second time by the redoubled vigilance of 
Robert Horn, was he detected in the trespass. This time he ex- 
perienced the full severity of the law; he had no money to pay a 
fine, and was sent straightway to the house of chastisement. 

The year of punishment drew near its close, and found his pas- 
sion increased by absence, his confidence buoyant under all the 
pressure of his calamities. The moment his freedom was given 
to him, he hastened to Bielsdorf, to throw himself at the feet of 
Hannah. He appears, and is avoided by every one. The force 
of necessity at last humbles his pride, and overcomes his delicacy. 
He begs from the wealthy of the place; he offers himself as a 
day-labourer to the farmers, but they despise his slim figure, and 
do not step for a moment to compare him with his sturdier com- 
petitors. He makes a last attempt. One situation is yet vacant— 
the last of honest occupations. He offers himself as herdsman 
of the swine upon tle town’s common; but even here he is re- 
jected; no man will trust any thing to the jail-bird. Meeting 
with contempt from every eye, chased with scorn from one door 
to another, he becomes yet the third time a deer-stealer, and for 
the third time his unhappy star places him in the power of his 
enemy. 

This double backsliding goes against him at. the judgment- 
seat; for every judge can look into the book of the law, but few 
into the soul of the culprit. The forest edict requires an exem- 
plary punishment, and Wolf is condemned to be branded on the 
back withthe mark of the gallows, and to three years hard labour 
in the fortress, 

This period also went by, and he once more dropt his chains; 
but he was no longer the same man that entered the fortress. 
Here began a new epoch in the life of Wolf. You shall guess 
the state of his mind from his own words to hig@Confessor. 

‘“ J went into the fortress,” said he, “ an offender, but I came 
out of it a villain. I had still had something in the world that 
was dear to me, and my pride had _ not totally sunk under my 
shame. But here I was thrown into the company of three and 
twenty convicts; of these, two were murderers,* the rest were all 





* In some parts of Germany no man can suffer the last severity of the law, 
unless he confess his guilt. The clearest evidence is not received as an 
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notorious thieves and vagabonds. They jeered at me if I spake 
of God; they taught me to utter blasphemies against the Re- 
deemer. They sung songs whose atrocity at first horrified me, 
but which I, a shamefaced fool, soon learned to echo. No day 
passed over, wherein I did not hear the recital of some profligate 
life, the triumphant history of some rascal, the concoction of some 
audacious viliany. At first I avoided as much as I could these 
men, and their discourses. But my labour was hard and tyran- 
nical, and in my hours of repose I could not bear to be left alone, 
without one face to look upon. The jailers had refused me the 
company of my’ dog, so I needed that of men, and for this I was 
obliged to pay by the sacrifice of wiatever good there remained 
within me. By degrees I grew accustomed to every thing ; and 
in the last quarter of my continement I surpassed even my 
teachers, 

‘“ From this time I thirsted after freedom, after revenge, with a 
burning thirst. All men had injured me, for all were better and 
happier than I. I gnashed my fetters with my teeth, when the 
glorious sun rose up above the battiements of my prison, for a 
wide prospect doubles the hell of durance. The free wind that 
whistled torough the loop-hoies of my turret, and the swallow 
that poised itself upon the grating of my window, seemed to be 
mocking me with the view of their liberty; and that rendered my 
misery more bitter. It was then that I vowed eternal glowing 
hatred to every thing that bears the image of man—and I have 
kept my vow. ¥ 

‘* My first thought, after I was set at liberty, was once more 
my native town. I had no hope of happiness there, but I had the 
dear hope of revenge. My heart beat quick and high against my 
bosom, when I beheld, afar off, the spire arising from out the 
trees. It no was longer that innocent hearty expectation which pre- 
ceded my first return. The recollection ot all the misery, of all 
the persecution [ had experienced there, aroused my faculties 
from a terrible dead slumber of sullenness, set all my wounds a 
bleeding, every nerve a jarring within me. I redoubled my pace— 
I longed to startle my enemies by the horror of my aspect—I 
thirsted after new contempts as much as I had ever shuddered at 
the old. - 

“ The clocks were striking the hour of vespers as I reached 
the market-place. The crowd was rushing to the church-door. 
I was immediately recognized ; every man that knew me shrunk 
from meeting me. Of old I had loved the littler children, and 
even now, seeking in their innocence a refuge from the scorn of 
others, I threw a small piece of money to the first I saw. The 
boy stared at me for a moment, and then dashed the coin at my 
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equivalent. Even murderers have right to this indulgence, if indeed (con- 
sidering what they suffer in lieu of immediate death) indulgence it may be 
called. 
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face. Had my blood boiled less furiously, I might have recol- 
lected that I still wore my prison beard, and that that was enough 
‘to account for the terror of the infant. But my bad heart had blind- 
ed my reason, and tears, tears suci as I had never wept, leaped 
down my cheeks. 

“+ The child,’ said I to myself, half aloud, ‘ knows not who I 
am, nor wiience I came, and yet he avoids me like a beast of prey. 
Am I then marked upon the torehead like Cain, or have I ceas- 
ed to be like a man, since ali men spurn me ?? The aversion of 
the child tortured me more than all my three years slavery, for I 
had done him good, and I could not accuse him of hating me. 

“ T sat down in a wood-yard over against the church; what my 
wishes were I know not; but I remember it was worm wood to my 
spirit, that none of my oid acquaintances should have vouchsafed 
me a greeting—no, not one. When the yard was locked up, I 
unwillingly deparied to seek a lodging; in turning the corner ot 
@ street, | ran against my Hannah: ‘ Mine host of the Sun,” 
cried she, and opened her arms as if to embrace me—‘ You here 
again, my dear Wolf, God be thanked for your return!’ Hunger 
and wretchedness were expressed in her scanty raiment; a shame- 
ful disease bad marred her countenance; her whole appearance 
told me what a wretched creature she had become. I saw two 
or three dragoons laughing at her from a window, and turned my 
back, with a laugh louder than theirs, upon the soldiers’ trull. 
It did me good to find that there was something yet lower in the 
scale of life than myself. I had never loved her. 

“ My mother was dead. My small house had been sold to pay 
my creditors. I asked nothing more. I drew near to no map. 
All the world fled from me like a pestilence, but I had at last 
forgotten shame. Formerly I hated the sight of men, because 
their contempt was unsufferable to me. Now I threw myself in 
the way, and found a savage delight in scattering horror around 
me. I had nothing more to lose, why then should I conceal my- 
self? Men expected no good from me, why should they have 
any? I was made to bear the punishment of sins I had never 
committed. My infamy was a capital, the interest of which was 
not easy to be exhausted. 

“ The whole earth was before me; in some remote province I 
might perhaps have sustained the character of an honest man, 
but I had lost the desire of being, nay, even of seeming such. 


Contempt and shame had taken from me even this lagt relic of , 


myselfj—-my resource, now that I had no honour, was to learn to 
do without it. Had my vanity and pride survived my infamy, I 
must have died by my own hand. 

“ What I was to do, I myself knew not. I was determined, 
however, to do evil; of so much I have some dark recollection. 
I was resolved to see the worst of my destiny. The laws, said I 
to myself, are benefits to the world, it is fit that I should offend 
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them ; formerly I had sinned from levity and necessity, but I now 
sinned from free choice, and for my pleasure. 

“© My first step was to the woods, The chase had by degrees 
become to me as a passion; I thirsted, like a lover, after thick 
brakes and headlong leaps, and the mad delight of rushing along 
the bare earth beneath the pines. Besides, I must live. But 
these were not all. I hated the prince who had published the 
forest edict, and I believed, that in injuring him, I should only 
exercise my natural right of retaliation. The chance of being 
taken no longer troubled me, for now I had a bullet for my dis- 
coverer, and I well knew the certainty of my aim. I slew every 
animal that came near me, the greater part of them rotted where 
they died; for I neither had the power, nor the wish, to sell more 
than a few of them beyond the barriers. Myself lived wretchedly ; 
except on powder and shot, I expended nothing. My devasta- 
tions were dreadful, but no suspicion pursued me. My appear- 
ance was too poor to excite any, and my name had long since 
been forgotten. 

“ This life continued for several months.—One morning, ac- 
cording to my custom, I had pursued a stag for many miles through 
the wood. For two hours I had in vain exerted every nerve, and 
at last I had begun to despair of my booty, when, ail at once, I 
perceived the stately animal exactly at the proper distance for 
my gun,—my finger was already on the trigger, when, of a sud- 
den, my eye was caught with the appearance of a hat, lying a few 
paces before me onthe ground. I looked more closely, and per- 
ceived the huntsman, Robert Horn, lurking behind a massy oak, and 
taking deliberate aim at the very stag I had been pursuing—at the 
sight a deadly coldness crept through my limbs. Here was the man 
I hated above all living things; here he was and within reach of 
my bullet. Atthis moment, it seemed to me as if the whole 
world were at the muzzle of my piece, as if the wrath and hatred 
of a thousand lives were all quivering in the finger that should 
give the murderous pressure. <A dark fearful unseen hand was 
upon me; the finger of my destiny pointed irrevocably to the 
black moment. My arm shook as if with an ague, while I lifted 
my guin—my teeth chattered—my breath stood motionless in my 
lungs. For a minute the barrel hung uncertain between the man 
and the stag—a minute—and another—and yet one more. Con- 
science and revenge struggied fiercely within me, but the demon 
triumphed, and the huntsman fell dead upon the ground. 

“ My courage fell with him—Murderer ! I stammered the 
word slowly. The wood was silefit as a church-yard, distinctly 
did I hear it Murderer !——As I drew near, the man yielded 
up his spirit. Long stood I speechless by the corpse; at last I 
forced a wild laugh, and cried ‘ no more tales from the wood now, 
my friend!’ I drew him into the thicket with his face upwards! 
The eyes stood stiff, and staring upon me. I was serious enough, 
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and silent too. The feeling of solitude began to press grievously 
upon my soul, : 

“ Up till this time I had been accustomed to rail at the over se- 
verity of my destiny ; now I had done something which was not 
yet punished. An hour before, no man could have persuaded 
me that there existed a being more wretched than myself. Now 
I began to envy myself for what even then I had been. 

“ The idea of God’s justice never came into my mind; but I 
remember a bewildered vision of ropes, and swords, and the dy- 
ing agonies of a child-murderess, which I had witnessed when a 
boy. A certain dim and fearful idea lay upon my thoughts that 
my life was forfeit. I cannot recollect every thing. I wished 
that Horn were yet alive. I forced myself to call up all the evil 
the dead man had done when in life; but my memory was sadly 
gone. Scarcely could I recollect one of all those thousand cir- 
cumstances, which a quarter of an hour before had been suffered 
to blow my wrath into phrenzy. I could not conceive how or 
why I had become a murderer. 

“] was still standing beside the corpse-—I might have stood 
there for ever,—when I heard the crack of a whip, and the creak- 
ing of a fruit waggon passing through the wood. The spot 
where I had done the deed was scarcely a hundred yards from 
the great path. I must look to my safety. 

‘ I bounded like a wild deer into the depths of the wood; but 
while I was in my race, it struck me that the deceased used to 
have a watch, [In order to pass the barriers, I had need of mo- 
ney, and yet scarcely could 1 muster up courage to approach the 
place of blood. Then I thought for a moment of the devil, and, 
I believe, confusedly, of the omnipresence of God. I called up 
all my boldness, and strode towards the spot, resolved to dare 
earth and hell tothe combat. I found what I had expected, anda 
dollar or two besides, in a green silk purse. At first I took all, 
but a sudden thought seized me.—It was neither that I feared, 
nor that I was ashamed to add another crime to murder. Never- 
theless, so it was, I threw back the watch and half the silver. I 
wished to consider myself as the personal enemy, not as the rob- 
ber of the slain. 

* Again I rushed towards the depths of the forest. I knew 
that the wood extended for four German miles* northwards, and 
there bordered upon the frontier. Till the sun was high in hea- 
vet) I ran on breathless. The swiftness of my flight had weak- 
ened the force of my conscience, but the moment I laid myself 
down upon the grass, it awoke in allits vigour. A thousand dis- 
mal forms floated before my eyes; a thousand knives of despair 
and agony were in my breast. Between a life of *restless fear, 
and a violent death, the alternative was fearful, but choose I must. 
I had not the heart to leave the world by self-murder, yet scarce- 
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* Nearly twenty, English measure. 
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ly could I bear the idea of remaining in it. Hesilating between 
the certain miseries of life, and the untried terrors of eternity, 
alike unwilling to live and to die, the sixth hour of my flight 
passed over my head—an hour full of wretchedness, such as no 
man can utter, such as God himself in mercy will spare to me— 
even to me, upon the scaffold. 

“ Again I started on my feet. I drew my hat over my eyes, as 
if not being able to look lifeless nature in the face, and was rush- 
ing instinctly along the line of a small foot-path, which drew me 
into the very heart of the wilderness, when a rough stern voice 
immediately in front of me cried, * Halt!” The voice was close 
to me, for I had forgotten myself, and had never looked a yard 
before me during the whole race. I lifted my eyes, and saw a 
tall savage-looking man advancing towards me, with a ponderous 
club in his hand. His figure was of gigantic size, so at least I 
thought, on my first alarm; his skin was of a dark mulatto yel- 
low, in which the white of his fierce eyes stood fearfully promi- 
nent. Instead of a girdle, he had a piece of sail-cloth twisted 
over his green wollen coat, and in it I saw a broad bare butcher’s 
knife, and a pistol. The summons was repeated, and a strong 
arm held me fast. The sound of a human voice had terrified 
me,—but the sight of an evil-doer gave me heart again. In my 
condition, I had reason to fear a good man, but none at all te 
tremble before a _rufhan. 

“© ¢ Whom have we herc ?’ said the apparition. 

*“ ¢ Such another as yourself, was my answer—‘ that is, if your 
looks don’t belie you.’ 

“© ¢ There is no passage this way. Whom seek ye here ?” 

«“¢ By what right do you ask?’ returned I boldly. The man 
considered me leisurely twice, from. the feet upto the head. It 
seemed as if he were comparing my figure with his own, and 
my answer with my figure 

«+ You speak as stontly as a beggar,’ said he at last. 

«© ¢ "That may be I was one yesterday.’ 

“ The man smiled. * One would swear,’ cried he, ‘ you were 
not much better than one to-day.’ 

«© ¢ Something worse, friend—I must on.’ 

“© «Softly, friend. What hurries you? Is your time so very 
precious ?” 

“ IT considered- with myself for a moment. I know not how 
the words came to the tip of my tongue. ‘ Life is short,’ said I 
at last, § and hell is eternal.’ 

“He looked steadily upon me. ‘ May I be d——d,’ said he, 
‘ if you have not rubbed shoulders with the gallows ere now.’ 

«“ ¢Tt maybe so. Farewell, till we meet again comrade.’ 

«Stop comrade,’ shouted the man: He pulled a tin flask 
from his pouch, took a hearty pull of it, and’ handed it to me. 
My flight and my anguish had exhausted my strength, and all 
this day nothing had passed my lips. Already I was afraid I 
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might faint in the wilderness, for there was no place of refresh- 
ment within many miles of me. Judge how gladly I accepted 
his offer. New strength rushed with the liquor into my limbs— 
with that, fresh courage into my heart, and hope and love of life. 
I began to believe that I might not be for ever wretched, such 
power was in the welcome draught. There was something plea- 
sant in finding myself with a creature of my own stamp. In the 
state in which I was, I would have pledged a devil, that I might 
once more have a companion. 

“ The man stretched himself on the grass. I did the like. 
‘Your drink has done me good,’ Said I, ‘ we must get better ac- 
quainted.’ 

“‘ He struck his flint, and lighted his pipe. ‘ Are you old in the 
trade,’ said I. 

“He looked sternly at me,—‘ What would you say, friend ?? 
‘ Has that often been bloody,’ said I, pointing to the knife in his 
girdle. 

‘“¢ Who art thou ?’ cried he fiercely, and threw down his pipe. 
‘A murderer, friend, like yourself. but only a beginner.’ He 
took up his pipe again. . 

‘© ¢ Your home is not hereabouts?” said he, after a pause. 

“ ¢ Some three miles off,’ said I ; ‘ did you ever hear of the land- 
lord of the sun at Bielsdorf?’ 

“ The man sprung up like one possessed—* What ! the poach- 
er Wolf?’ cried he hastily. 

“¢ The same.’ 

“¢ Welcome! comrade, welcome! and give me a shake of 
thy hand; this is good, mine host of the Sun. Year and day have 
I sought for thee. I know thee well. I know all. I have jong 
reckoned upon thee, Wolf.’ 

«“¢ Reckoned on me ?—and wherefore ?’ 

«©¢ The whole country is full of you, man; you have had ene- 
mies, Wolf; you have been hardly dealt with. You have been 
made a sacrifice. Your treatment has been shameful.’ 

“ The man waxed warm—* What! because you shot a pair of 
boars or stags it may be, that the prince feeds here on our acorns ; 
was that a reason for chasing you from house and hold, con- 
fining you three years in the castle, and making a beggar of you. 
Is it come to this, that a man is of less worth than a hare? Are 
we nothing better than the beasts of the field, brother? and can 
Wolf endure it? I can’t.’ 

“© «Who can alter these things ?” 

“ «Ha! that we shall presently see—but tell me, whence come 
you, and what are you about ?” 

“ I told him my whole story. He would not hear me to an end, 
but leaped up, and dragged me along with him. ‘Come, mine 
host of the Sun,’ said he, ‘ow you are rife, now I have you. I 
shall look for honour from you, Wolf !—follow me.’ 

“© ¢ Whither will you lead me?’ 
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- «¢ Ask no questions. Follow.’ And he pulled me like a giant. 

“ We had advanced some quarter of a mile. The road was 
becoming every step more thick, wild, and impassable. Neither 
of usspake a word. I was roused from my reverie by the whis- 
tle of my guide. I looked up, and perceived that we were stand- 
ing on the edge of a rock, which hung over a deep dark ravine. 
A second whistle answered from the root of the precipice, and a 
ladder rose, as if of its own motion, from below. My guide step- 
ped upon it, and desired me to await his return. ‘I must first 
tie up the hounds,’ said he; ‘you are a stranger here, and the 
beasts would tear you in pieces.’ 

“ Then I was alone upon the rock, and I well knew that I was 
alone. The carelessness of my guide did not escape my atten- 
tion. With a single touch of my hand I could pull up the lad- 
der, and my flight was secured. I confess that I saw this—I be- 
gan to shudder at the precipice below me, and to think of that 
depth from which there is no redemption. I resolved upon flight 
—I put my hand to the ladder, but then came there to my ear, 
as if with the laughter of devils, * What can a murderer do?’ and 
my arm dropt powerless by my side. My reckoning was com- 
plete. Murder lay like a rock behind me, and barred all retreat 
for ever. At this moment my guide re-appeared and bade me 
come down. I had no longer any choice—I obeyed him. 

“ A few yards from the foot of the precipice the ground widen- 
ed a little, and some huts became visible. In the midst of these 
there was a little piece of smooth turf, and there about eighteen 
or twenty figures lay scattered around a coal-fire. Here, com- 
rades,’ cried my guide, leading me into the centre of the group; 
‘ here, get up and bid the landlord welcome.’ 

© ¢ Welcome, good landlord,’ cried all at once, and crowded 
around me, menand women. ShkallI confess it?) Their joy ap- 
peared hearty and honest: confidence and respect was in every 
countenance; one took me by the hand, another by the cloak ;— 
my reception was such as might have been expected by some 
old and valued friend. Our arrival had interrupted their repast— 
we joined it, and I was compelled to pledge my new friends in a 
bumper. The meal consisted of game of all kinds; and the bot- 
tle, filled with good Rhenish, was not allowed to rest for an in- 
stant. The company seemed to be full of affection towards each 
other, and of good-will towards me. 

“ They had made me to sit down between two women, and this 
seemed to be considered as a place of honour. I expected to 
find these the refuse of their sex, but how great was my aston- 
ishment, when I perceived, under their coarse garments, two of 
the most beautiful females I had ever seen. Margaret, the elder 
and handsomer of the two, was addressed by the name of Miss, 
and might be five and twenty. Her language was free, and her 
looks were still more eloquent. Mary, the younger, was married, 
but her husband had treated her cruelly and deserted her. Her 
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features were perhaps prettier, but she was pale and thin, and 
less striking, on the whole, than her fiery neighbour. They both 
endeavoured to please me. Margaret was the beauty, but my 
heart was more taken with the womanly gentle Mary. 

“ « Brother Wolf,’ cried my guide, you see how we live here— 
with us every day is alike—Is it not so, comrades ?” 

«© ¢ Every day like the present,’ cried they all. 

“© « If you like our way of life,’ continued the man, § strike in, be 
one of us—be our captain. I bear the dignity for the present, 
but I will yield it to Wolf. Say I right, comrades ?’ A 
hearty ‘ Yes, yes,’ was the answer. 

*“ My brain was on fire, wine and passion had inflamed my 
blood. The world had thrown me out like a leper——here were 
brotherly welcome, good cheer, and honour! Whatever choice 
I might make, I knew death was before me; but here at least I 
might sell my life dearly. Women had till now spurned me,— 
the smiles of Mary were nectar to my soul. ‘I remain with you, 
comrades,’ cried I, loudly and firmly, stepping into the midst of 
the band—— I remain with you, my good friends, provided you 
give me my pretty neighbour.’—They all consented to gratify 
my wish, and I sat dowa contented.”’ 

The following part of the history I shall entirely omit, for there 
is no instruction in that which is purely disgusting, The unhap- 
py, sunk to this hopeless depth, was obliged to partake in all the 
routine of wickedness; but he was never guilty of a second mur- 
der; so at least he swore solemnly upon the scaffold. 

The fame of this man spread, in a short time, through the 
whole province. The highways were unsafe—nocturnal robbe- 
ries alarmed the citizens—the name of Christian Wolf became 
the terror of old and young—yjustice set every device at work to 
ensnare him—and a premium was set upon his head. Yet he 
was fortunate enough to escape every attempt against his person, 
and crafty enough to convert the superstition of the peasantry 
into an engine of defence. It was universally given out that Wolf 
was in league with the devil—that his whole band were wizards. 
The province is a remote and ignorant one, and no man was very 
willing to come to close quarters with the ally of the apostate. 

For a full year did Wolf persist in this terrible trade, but at 
last it began to be intolerable to him. The men at whose head 
he had placed himself, were not what he had supposed. They 
had received him at first with an exterior of profusion, but he 
soon discovered that they had deceived him. Hunger and want 
appeared in the room of abundance ; he was often obliged to ven- 
ture his life for a booty, which, when won, was scarcely sufficient 
to support his existence for a single day. The veil of brotherly 
affection also passed away, and beneath it he found the lurking 
paltrinesses of thieves and harpies. A large reward had been 
proclaimed for him that should deliver Wolf alive into the hands 
of justice—if the discoverer should be one of his own gang, a 
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free pardon was promised in addition—a mighty search for the 
outcast of the earth !—-Woif was sensible of his danger. The 
honour of those who were at war with God and man seemed but 
an insufficient security for his life. From this time his sleep was 
agony; wherever he was the ghost of suspicion haunted him— 
pursued his steps—watched his pillow—disturbed his dreams. 
Long silenced conscience again raised her voice, and slumbering 
remorse began to awake and mingle her terrors in the universal 
storm of his bosom. His whole hatred was turned from mankind, 
and concentrated upon his own head. He forgave all nature, and 
was inexorable only to himself. 

This misery of guilt completed his education, and delivered at 
last his naturally excellent understanding from its shackles. He 
now felt how low he had fallen; sadness took the place of phrenzy 
in his bosom. Cold tears and solitary sighs obliterated the past ; for 
him it no more existed. He began to hope that he might yet dare 
to be a good man, for he felt within himself the awakening power 
of being such, It may be that Wolf, at this the moment of his 
greatest degradation, was nearer the right path than he had ever 
been since he first quitted it. 

About this time the seven years’ war broke out, and the Ger- 
man Princes were every where making great levies of troops. 
The unhappy Wolf shaped some slight hope to himself from these 
circumstances, and at last took courage to pen the following let- 
ter to his sovereign. 

s » . * * * * 

“Tf it be not too much for princely compassion to descend to 
such as Christian Wolf, give him a hearing. I am a thief anda 
murderer—the laws condemn me to death—yjustice has set all her 
myrmidons in search of me—I beg that I may be permitted to 
deliver up myself. But I bring, at the same time, a strange pe- 
tition to the throne. I hate my life, I fear not death, but I cannot 
bear to die without having lived. I would live, my prince, in or- 
der to atone, by my services, for my offences. My execution 
might be an example to the world, but not an equivalent for my 
deeds. I hate the wretchedness of guilt, I thirst after virtue. I 
have shown my power to do evil—permit me to shew my power 
to do good, 

‘‘ T know that I make an unheard of request. My life is forfeit ; 
it may seem absurd for me to state any pretensions to favour. 
But [ appear not in chains and bonds before you—I am still free 
—and fear is the least among all the motives of my petition. 

“It is to mercy that I have fled. I have no claim upon jus- 
tice—-if I had, I should disdain to bring it forward. Yet of one 
circumstance I might remind my judges—-the period of my 
outrages Commenced with that of my degradation. Had their 
“sentence been less severe, perhaps I should have had no occa- 
sion to be a supplicant to-day. 


“ If you give me my life, it shall be dedicated to your service. 
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A single word in the Gazette shall bring me immediately to your 
feet. If otherwise you have determined—let justice do her part 
—I must do mine. . ° . bs ; 

“ CurisTran WOLF.” 

This petition remained without an answer; so did a second, 
and a third,in which Wolf begged to be permitted to serve as a 
hussar in the army of the prince. At last, losing all hope of a 
pardon, he resolved to fly from the country, and die a brave sol- 
dier inethe service of King Frederick. 

He gave his companions the slip, and took to his journey. The 
first day brought him toa small country town, where he resolved 
to spend the night. 

The circumstances of the times, the commencing war, the re- 
cruiting, made the officers at every post doubly vigilant in observ- 
ing travellers. The gate-keeper of the town had received a particu- 
Jar command to be attentive. The appearance of Wolf had some- 
thing imposing about it, but, at the same time, swarthy, terrible, and 
savage. ‘The meagre bony horse he rode, and the grotesque and 
scanty arrangement of his apparel, formed a strange contrast witha 
countenance whereon a thousand fierce passions seemed to lie ex- 
hausted and congealed, like the dying and dead upon a field of 
vattle. The gate-keeper started at the strange apparition. Forty 
years of experience had made the man, grown gray in his office, 
as sharp-sighted as an eagle in detecting offenders. He imme- 
diately bolted his gate and demanded the passport of Wolf. The 
fugitive was however prepared for this accident; and he drew 
out, without hesitation, a pass which he had taken a few days be- 
fore from a plundered merchant. Suill this solitary evidence was 
not able entirely to satisfy the scruples of the practised officer. 
The kate-keeper trusted his own eyes rather than the paper, and 
Wolf was compelled to follow him to the town-house, 

The chief magistrate of the place examined the pass, and de- 
clared it to be in every respect what it should be. It happened 
that this man was a great politician —his chief pleasure in life 
consisted in conning over a newspaper, with a bottle of wine be- 
fore him. The passport showed forth that its bearer had come 
from the very centre of the seat of war. He hoped to draw some 
private intelligence from the stranger ; and the clerk, who brought 
back the pass, requested Wolf to step in, and take a bottle of 
Mark-brunner with his master. 

Meantime the traveller had remained on horseback at the door 
of the town-house, and his singular appearance had collected 
about him half the rabble of the place. ‘They looked at the horse 
and his rider by turns,—they laughed,—they whispered,—at last 
it had become a perfect tumult. Unfortunately the animal Wolf 
rode on was a stolen one, and he immediately began to fancy that 
it had been described in some of the prints. The unexpected in- 
vitation of the magistrate completed his confusion. He took it 
for granted that the falsity of his pass had been detected, and that 
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the invitation was only a trick for getting hold of him alive. A 
bad consoience stupified his faculties—he clapped spurs to his 
horse, and galloped off without making any answer to the clerk. 

The sudden flight convinced all that had before suspected him. 
“ A thief, a robber!” was the cry, and the whole mob were at his 
heels. Wolf rode for life and death, and he soon left his pursuers 
breathless behind. His deliverance is near; but a heavy hand 
was upon him—the hour was come—unrelenting destiny was 
there. . 

The road he had taken led to no outlet, and Wolf was obliged 
to turn round upon his pursuers. 

The alarm of this incident had, in the mean time, set the whole 
town into an uproar; every road was blockaded, and a whole host 
of enemies came forth to receive him. He draws out a pistol; 
the crowd yields; he begins to make a way for himself through. 
their ranks. 

* The first that lays a finger on me—dies,’’ shouted Wolf, hold- 
ing out his pistol. Fear produced an universal pause. Buta 
firm old soldier seized him from behind, and mastered the hand 
which held the weapon, He knocks the pistol from his grasp; 
the disarmed Wolf is instantly dragged from his horse, and borne 
in triumph back to the town-house. 

“ Who are you!” said the magistrate, in a sterne and brutal 
tone. 

‘¢ One who is resolved to answer no questions, unless they be 
more civilly put.” 

“ Who are you, sir?” 

“ What I said I was. I have travelled through all Germany, 
and never found oppression till now.” 

“ Your sudden flight excites suspicion against you. Why fled 

ou?” 
' «“ Because I was weary of being mocked by your rabbie.” 

“ You threatened to fire——?”’ 

“© My pistol was not loaded.” They examined it and found no 
ball. 

“© Why do you carry such weapons !” 

“‘ Because I have property with me, and I have heard a great 
deal of one Wolf that haunts in the woods here.” 

“ Your answers prove your courage, but not your honesty, 
friend. I allow you till morning. Perhaps you will then speak 
the truth.” 

“© have already said all.” 

“ Take him to the tower.” 

“ To the tower?—I beg you would consider, sir. There is 
justice inthe country, and I will demand satisfaction at your 
hands.” 

“T shall give you satisfaction, friend, so soon as you find justice 
on your side.” 

Next morning the magistrate began to suspect that, after all, 
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the stranger might be an honest man, and that high words might 
have no effect in making him alter his tone. He was half inclin- 
ed to think that the best way might be to let him go. He called 
together the councillors, however, and sent for the prisoner. 

“ T hope you will forgive us, if we dealt somewhat hardly with 
you yesterday evening.” 

“ Most willingly, since you ask me to do so.” 

‘‘ Our rules are strict, and your conduct gave rise to suspicion. 
I cannot set you free without departing from my duty. Appear- 
ances are against you. I wish you would say something which 
might satisfy us of your good character.” 

“ And if I should say nothing ?” 

‘“ Then I must send your passport to Munich, and you must 
remain here till it returns.” 

Wolf was silent for a few minutes, and appeared to be much 
agitated; he then stept close up to the magistrate. 

‘‘Can I be a quarter of an hour alone with you ?”’ 

The councillors looked doubtfully at each other; but the ma- 
gistrate motioned to them, and they withdrew. 

*“ Now, what will you ?” 

“ Your conduct yesterday evening, sir, could never have brought 
me to your terms, for I despise violence. The manner in which 
you treat me to-day has filled me with respect for your character. 
I believe you to be an honourable man.” 

“ What have you to say to me ?” 

“ Tsee you are an honourable man. I have long wished to:meet 
with such a man. Will you give me your right hand ?” 

“ What will you, stranger ?” 
“ Your head is gray and venerable. You have been long in the 


world—you have had sorrows too—Is it not so ?—and they have 
made you more merciful.” 


“Sir, what mean you ?” 


“ You are near toeternity—yourself will soon have need of com- 
passion from God. You will not deny itto man. Am I not right? 
To whom do you suppose yourself to be speaking?” 

“© What is this ?—~you alarm me.” 

“ Do you not guess the truth ?—Write to your prince how you 
found me, and that I have been my own betrayer. May God’s 
mercy to him be such as his shall be to me. Entreat for me, old 


man—weep for me—my name is—Wotr.” 
* + ~ . * * * 








Art. XIX.—ZJntelligence in Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


Dr. Symmons, an Oxford scholar, has published a new transla- 
tion of the Aneis of Virgil, in which the learned author is said to 
be eminently successful in imparting to the mere English reader a 
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sense of the beauties of Virgil’s noblest work. Faint indeed that 
impression must ever be, which an English translation can con- 
vey; for the diversified harmony of the numbers, and compress- 
ed energetic expression of the original, are unattainable in our 
language. The present translation is more faithful than that of 
Dryden, and more elegant than that of Trapp. It even approxi- 
mates occasionally to the concise and powerful style of the La- 
tin; but this object is sometimes effected by a construction fami- 
liar and agreeable to the classical reader, but strange and harsh 
to those for whom such works are chiefly intended. On the whole, 
the execution of this very difficult task is highly honourable to 
Dr. Symmons, and evinces bis intimate and critical knowledge of 
the £neis, his delicate sense of its most refined beauties, and his 
easy, fluent, and nervous style of versification. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian tale, is an alteration from an 
anonymous French work, founded on the real adventures of an 
extraordinary Bandit, who appeared in the northern part of Italy, 
at the time of the extinction of the Venetian Republic. In this ro- 
mance, the hero is represented as endowed with the most marvel- 
lous faculties ; gifted with manners and fascinations of eloquence, 
which enchant us with a spell; capable of passing from place to 
place with a rapidity almost super-human ; and not only redeem- 
ed from abhorrence by his generosity and his courage, but distin- 
guished by the most passionate and refined of human affections. 
He is depicted as cherishing a pure and almost ethereal love for 
a most gentle girl; as protecting her amid perils, watching over 
her with delicate observance, and as only nurturing a wild fancy 
that she shall be united to him in the grave. H« follows her, 
however, to Venice, where, under the name of Orsonio, he is 
adored by the populace as something more than mortal, wins her 
love, and lingers about her with a kind of desperate hope that he 
may yet be happy with her in spite of his destiny. At last he is 
forced to leave her on a sudden, and shortly after she is seized 
and taken to his castle, where she is attended on with the most 
respectful care. After surprising perils and escapes, he is taken ; 
but she does not discover the identity of Orsonio and the Bandit, 
until he is led out to die. The disclosure breaks her heart; and 
she falls lifeless on the ground; on which ‘he only repeats the 
word “ Dead ?’’ as he bends over her, and erecting himself, and 
folding his mantle about him, commands the officers of justice to 
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Lead on.” There is something of extravagance in this story, 
but a very deep and solemn interest is excited throughout its pro- 
gress. We contemplate with mysterious awe a being who, while 
he lives in the sunniest region of life, is yet fated to destruction. 
The girl, too, whom his love is destined to destroy, is an object 
of singular interest ; she is of mould ethereal, and so light, and 
of spirit so angelical, that we almost expect her to melt into thin 
air. Our readers will perceive, even from this brief sketch, that 
Giovanni Sbogarro is no ordinary novel. The contrast of the 
chief characters, the links of fate which connect them for ruin, 
and the Italian luxury which breathes about the scenes of their 
ill-fated passion, will secure for ita place among the undying re- 
collections of its readers. 

The Rev. Robert Maturin, author of “ Bertram,” &c. has ip 
the press a Poem, entitled The Universe, 

A new satirical novel, entitled Ediflburgh, by the facetious au- 
thor of * London, or a Month at Stevens’s,” long since announc- 
ed and reported to be suppressed, was expected to appear in 
November. 

Another work, from the pen of the author of Waverly, &c. is 
already announced, under the title of “ Kenilworth.” 

The works of Sir Richard Blackmore, now first collected, with 
his life and notes, by Mr. Chalmers, in 10 vols. 8vo. are announced !! 

Another tour through the United States may be expected ; it 
is promised by Wm. Tell Harris, who sojourned here, it seems, 
in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819. 

Miss Anna Maria Porter is preparing for the press a romance, 
entitled the Village of Mariendorpt. 

Among the new circumstances of these times of international 
peace, we have to notice the curious fact of a course of lectures 
on English literature being delivered at Geneva! The lecturer, 
Thomas Mulock, Esq. commenced this course in November last, 
and the Genoese are so earnest in the cultivation of English li- 
terature, that his success has been very great. The auditory con- 
sisted of Germans, Italians, Genevese, and English. 

It is curious to observe the gradual disuse of Greek among the 
Greeks, produced by the change of their residence. In Greece 
the Turks speak only Greek; in Constantinople, the Greeks 
speak both Greek and Turkish, but only the former to each other; » 
in Asia Minor, along the coast, they can speak Greek when ad- 
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dressed in it, but talk Turkish to eachother. And in the interior 
parts of Asia Minor, they know no other language than Turkish. 

Nothing does greater honour to a nation than a proper sense 
of merit, and attention to reward it; because from the public, a 
reward is honorary as well as pecuniary. Undoubtedly, the be- 
nefits lately conferred by the science of chemistry on various 
branches of industry, are of the first importance; and they have 
been felt as such by the iron-masters of Sweden, who have settled 
an annuity of 500 crowns on \. Berzelius, in consideration of the 
services he has rendered to the arts dependent on chemistry, and 
to manufacturers of several kinds, by his discoveries and commu- 
nications. , 

Lochiel ; or the Field of Culloden, a Romance, in three vo- 
lumes, is an excellent imitation of the author of Waverly’s most 
interesting productions. It is, indeed, perhaps, scarcely fair to 
give it this sweeping character, for its author has rather followed 
in the tract, and adopted the general manner of his great prede- 
cessor, than copied his particular beauties. Like him, he has 
interwoven great national events with private history—like him, 
he has chosen Scotish scenery, and has chiefly portrayed Scot- 
ish characters; like him he has evinced a sympathy with the old 
Jacobite enthusiasm of the Highland chiefs. But his characters 
are original, and drawn with a free and fearless hand. His most 
essential inferiority tothe author of Waverly, consists in the com- 
parative pettiness of his details——in the want of those grand 
masses of interest which so expand and fill the imagination of the 
reader, and leave so deep and indelible an impression on the me- 
mory. But his narrative is more clearly connected, and with more 
natural links. His theme, as will be anticipated from the title, 
is the disastrous expedition of Charles Edward, which has been 
only partially interwoven with the narrative in Waverly. It 
breathes a spirit of sympathy with that gallant adventurer and his 
partisans, which is very pleasing, now that it must be confined to 
poems and romances. 

Among the most estimable of those British ladies who have 
long delighted and instructed the reading part of the public, the 
name of Mrs. Grant always attracts eager attention. She has 
published a volume of Tales founded on Facts. 

The gossipping Lady Morgan is proceeding ere says an 
English Editor, with her work on Italy. 
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Sir Robert Ker Porter is preparing Travels for the last four 
years, which embrace a vast extent of country; namely, almost all 
that comprised the ancient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian em- 
pires; from the banks of the Black Sea to the Euphrates, and 
from the Euphrates to the mouth of the Persian Gulph. The 
Manners, Customs, and Costumes of the present race in these 
regions, are very curious, and will, we trust, be particularly deli- 
neated both with respect to their actual state, and with reference 
to the manners of the ancient inhabitants. From a gentleman so 
competent, both with the pen and pencil, we have a right to ex- 
pect a valuable work in most points of view, but especially in 
what regards the interesting antiquities of the primitive world. 

A. M. Hoene Wronsky complains, in the Gazette de France, 
of the illiberality of the British nation in not granting him the re- 
ward of 20,000/. proposed by Parliament for the discovery of the 
Longitude. This person declares, that “ he has established a new 
junar theory, which gives the solution required.” Proud of his 
discovery, he hastened to London, where he immediately waited 
upon Sir Joseph Banks, who referred him to Dr. Young, by whom 
he says, “ every thing is done at the Board of Longitude.” In 
the meantime all his instruments, in spite of his remonstrances, 
were taken from the Custom-house, and exposed to the Board 
of Longitude, who, after having minutely examined them, disco- 
vered his secret, and then, cooly returning them to him, informed 
him that his discovery was not new, and that the Board had enter- 
tained a similar idea. M. Wronsky complains, that not only was 
he refused the Parliamentary reward, but even his expenses to 
London were not paid, which, he says, wasthe more unjust, as the 
English unfairly obtained a knowledge of his lunar theory, and 
his theory of fractions. In like manner, our countryman, Perkins, 
has been told that his idea respecting Bank notes was not new at 
Birmingham ; apd those who remember how poor Hadley was 
defrauded of his Quadrant, will not be surprized at the complaint 
of M. Wronsky. 

The Italian Journals mention that a young lady, only 13 years 
of age, named Maria Catharina Gherardi, a native of Serola, has 
maintained in public,a series of philosophical thesis, in the Latin 
Language. Is it not Mr. Addison who says, that arguments are 
irresistible, when they flow from a pretty mouth ? 

The Emperor of China has received the “ Ode to the Supreme 
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Being,” written in Russian, by Gabric] Romanowtcht, a Russian 
poet: he has caused it to be translated, has had it copied in both 
languages (the Cninese and the Tarta:) written on a piece of rich 
silk, and suspended in the interior of his palace. This incident 
will give rise to various observations; few, indeed, are the in- 
stances in which the celestial Empire has condescended to accept 
ideas, especially on subjects connected with theology, from fo- 
reigners, or others not of its own persuasion or sect. 

M. Olmo, a curate of the Upper Garonne, has formed the plan 
of founding a town, in which no one is to be permitted to speak 
any language except that of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. This 
ecclesiastical Romulus invites all the friends of classical litera- 
ture, to assist him in carrying his plan into execution; but he has 
apparently forgotten that the rigorous condition he imposes on his 
learned colonists, may give rise to some difficulties with respect 
to the admission of ladies, and that, 


Pour etre savant on n’en est pas moine homme. 





He should have recollected that the philosophers of the present 
day have, in general, a tolerable relish for gastronomy, and that 
their cooks must be excellent Latin scholars, to understand the 
minute directions they may receive for preparing a dinner. 

Professor Alzelius, of Upsal, is about to publish Memoirs 
of the celebrated Linnzus, written by himself, the MS. of which 
was some time ago found in the University of Upsal. The 
work will be translated into French, German, and Engiish. Lord 
Strangford has undertaken the English translation. 

In January next, The Port Folio, or original Miscellany, will 
be commenced in London, and be continued in successive num- 
bers, once every two months. Each number to contain one en- 
graving. Price ls. 6d. 

The New Monthly Magazine for November, contains an inte- 
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M ; resting “ Memoir of an American Chief,” the savage Tecum- 
seh. The conclusion of this article will show how much the fan- 

: a cy of the writer was put in requisition on this occasion, because 
7 


although itis well known that the -House of Assembly of Cana- 
da, paid so much respect to their allies as to place a scalp on the 
Speaker’s table, yet we cannot believe that any American gentle- 
man would commit so violent an outrage upon all the feelings of 
civilized life. “ The Americans showed their respect for Te- 
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cumseh in full as barbarous a manner as a hostile tribe of his own 
could have done under the same circumstances. The skin was 
flayed from his lifeless corpse, and made into razor-straps, one of 
which the late Mr, Ciay of Virginia, a member of the American 
legislature, prided himself in possessing.” 

A Letter to the Author of Waverly, &c. on the Moral Ten- 
dency of those Popular Works, is characterized as deserving the 
praise of good intention, and as being, evidently, the product of a 
mind tremblingly alive to the interests of religion and virtue, 
though the critics do not concur with the author in his reasonings 
on the religious or moral tendencies of the books which form the 
subject of his animadversion. The complaint is, that the writer 
of those celebrated fictions has not made the interests of religion 
and morality any part of his plan. This is merely a negative 
censure, and amounts to no positive crimination. It is true that 
an author who sends into the world fascinating works of imagina- 
tion, which have a manifest tendency to corrupt the heart, to en- 
danger the moral principle, or to shake the religious faith of his 
readers, incurs something beyond mere literary responsibility. 
He is amenable at the tribunal of society, for actual mischief 
done or intended. No beauties of fancy, no playfulness of wit, 
can absolve him; they aggravate his guilt, because they aggravate 
the evil. He is a more mischievous writer than if he were to 
promulgate an inverted decalogue, to teach vice by rule, or to in- 
culcate wickedness by precept ; for then the common judg ments of 
mankind, and the ordinary feelings of their nature, would detect 
the fallacy of the argument, and reject the turpitude of the lesson. 
Romantic incidents, however, artfully interwoven and enchain- 
ing by spells of magic potency the affections and imaginations of 
the reader, may dress up in such splendid and captivating attire 
the meanest and worst passions which belong to us, that with 
young and unconfirmed minds they may pass for the fairest and 
sublimest virtues. If the author of Waverly has done this, he 
has to answer for much culpability: but, if he has merely con- 
structed ingenious and entertaining tales, and given them no 
marked tendency either of a moral or a religious kind, we do not 
see that he fairly comes within the scope of this author’s animad- 
version. 

Harrison Hatt will shortly publish, at the Port Folio Office, 
Philadelphia, a Law Grossary of the Latin, Greek, Norman, 
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French, and other languages, interspersed in the Commentaries 
of Sir William Blackstone, and various law treatises upon each 
branch of the profession : translated into English, and alphabeti- 
cally arranged. To which will be added, translations of the quo- 
tations in the principal American Reporters. 

Just completed, in 32 volumes, 8vo. The General Biographical 
Dictionary, containing an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of the most eminent Persons in every Nation, 
particularly the British and Irish; from the earliest Accounts to 
the present time. A new edition, revised and enlarged. By 
Alexander Chalmers, F. S. A. 

The present edition has been augmented by 3934 additional lives; 
and of the remaining number, 2176 have been re-written, and the 
whole revised and corrected. The total number of articles ex- 
ceeds 9000. In the Memoirs of authors, their works are enume- 
rated, with the dates of publication; and in proportioning the 
length of an article to the interest of the subject, a due consistency 
has been preserved. Appended to each article are copious refer- 
ences to the sources whence the materials are derived. 

Mr. William Davis Robinson has published Memoirs of the 
Mexican Revolution, including a Narrative of the Expedition of 
General Xavier Mina; with some observations on the practica- 
bility of opening a commerce between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, through the Mexican Isthmus in the province of Oaxaca 
and the Lake of Nicaragua, &c. ‘Those whoare interested in the 
subject of this volume, will find in it the most connected narrative 
of these momentous transactions that has yet appeared. Mr. Robin- 
son is quite enthusiastic in the cause, and he writes with a degree 
of animation which sometimes carries him beyond the bounds of 
sober discretion ; but even this is preferable to the flat and un- 
profitable pages which the Revolution has produced. The author 
suffered great injustice from Spain, and this has made him a good 
hater of that wretched nation. But he should not have permitted 
his feelings so far to overcome his judgment, as to lead him out 
of his record. There is no ground for the grave imputations 
which he has thrown upon the character of Don Onis, and the 
rashness with which his accusations are made, will necessarily de- 
tract from the weight of the author’s statements on other occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Miner, editor of the Village Record, says, that the “ Pas- 
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sage in the new history of the American war, translated from the 
Italian of Botta, which respects the massacre at Wyoming, con- 
tains an hundred errors. The original of the picture is bad 
enough. This is a frightful caricature. Having lived twenty 
years at Wyoming ; been often upon the field of battle with intel- 
ligent men who were in the engagement, and taken much pains 
to ascertain the facts respecting it, I can safely say that the 
account is altogether unworthy the name of history. Colonel 
Butler, who commanded the Americans, instead of being the 
character there represented, did every thing that a brave, able, 
and faithful officer could do. Colonel Dennison, who from the 
account it would seem was murdered after surrendering, lived 
to see Mr. Jefferson President of the United States, and was many 
years judge of the court in Luzerne county.”’ 

Mr. Sanderson proposes to give the Lives of those fifty-six illus- 
trious individuals who signed and promulgated the Declaration of 
our Independence. They were all distinguished men; and de- 
serve the honour of having. their memory transmitted to the latest 
posterity, in a work devoted exclusively to that purpose. The 
book before us, is the first of a series, which we most ardently 
hope will be completed, in a manner, as excellent as that in which 
the great enterprise has been commenced. We have already the 
fac simile of the autography of each subscriber ; a beautiful vignette 
title page; an introduction to the whole work; the biography of 
John Hancock ; and a portrait of his person, engraved by J. B. 
Longacre, in the very best style. The engraving and printing 
have been executed with accuracy and elegance. We ventureto 
eompare the “ fine copy” of this work, with any thing of the kmd 
produced by the London artists ; and affirm, that Gilpin, (the pa- 
per maker,) Longacre and Maxwell, would not suffer by the com- 
parison. The biography of the President of Congress in 1776, 
is written in a classical manner ; and might serve as a model for 
the memoirs which are to follow. It is not prolix; it descends 
to nothing trivial; and is far from the common fault of attributing 
all the glory of the American Revolution, to one distinguished 
instrument in it. It was so interesting to us, that having begun 
to read it, it was impossible to close the volume until we came, 
with regret, to the close. We really have no fault to find with 
this sketch of the life of our countryman, whose fame, will de- 
servedly be as lasting as civil liberty. The same unqualified 
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praise cannot be given to the Introduction. Yet, as we have not 
room to criticise it minutely at present; it is but justice to state, 
that Mr. Sanderson writes with animation, perspicuity, suavity, 
and good sense. It is a pity, that an author, so capable of doing 
honour to the history and beiles-lettres of his country, should not 
have become more generally known. His adventurous spirit, 
however, aims at magnificent things; and, possibly, he is unwil- 
‘ling to be known as the author of any work, inferior in magnitude 
and national importance, to the one with which he has commenced 
his literary career; and on which, we are credibly informed, he 
has staked the whole of his pecuniary resources. If we will have 
any books of American biography, history and literature, this un- 
dertaking of Mr. Sanderson ought to be liberally encouraged by 
the learned and affluent of our country. Oh! that we could boast 
a reading public; and that we could say, with truth, that any 
other books than a few novels and poems, and generally, an ele- 
gant folio bible, kept for ornament and family dignity, were to be 
found in half the splendid mansions of Philadelphia. But, * we 
can procure the book at the Philadelphia Library.” Yes, and the 
author of an excellent work must be left to beg or starve ; and his 
wife and children must be doomed to penury, because their natu- 
ral protector, was a literary man, and an author, who conferred 
honour on his species. Burn the Philadelphia Library, we say : 
aye, burn it! if this must be its influence, to deprive meritorious 
authors, and enterprising artists of their sustenance; and of the 
means of continuing their labours. Let those, who cannot afford 
to purchase valuable works, and who wish to peruse scarce tomes, 
the work of former generations, resort to the library ; but let our 
rich merchants, our thrifty lawyers, and the elegantly neat quaker 
proprietors of the soil of this city, who have sons and daughters 
to be educated for usefulness and happiness, be ashamed to creep 
into the repository of rare, ancient, and learned volumes, and ask 
in a soft voice of the librarian,“ Is Sanderson’s Biography in *# 
and to add, “ My daughters wish to see it.” 
To the Gentlemen of the Bar. 

Harrison Hall has fiublished a Digested Index to the Term 
Reports, analytically arranged, containing all the points of law 
argued and determined in the Court of King’s Bench, from Mi- 
chaelmas Term, 1785, to Easter Term, 1818, and in the Court of 
Common Pleas, from Easter Term, 1788, to Hilary Term, 1818, 
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with Notes, and a Table of all] the Titles, Divisions, Sab- Divisions, 
and References. By Joun BayLtey Moors, of the Inner Temple; 
and Joun E. Haru. Price $10 bound. 

As the very valuable and numerous decisions contained in the 
Term Reports are, from the mode of their publication, neces- 
sarily unconnected and diffused through many volumes, the com- 
pilers of this work were induced to arrange and methodize them, 
not only as an index to assist the student, but by carefully col- 
lecting together all the cases upon every particular point, and 
placing them in a regular mode of succession, under their re- 
spective heads, to furnish a ready means of reference to the cases 
themselves. The following remarks on this work are from the 
Monthly Review. 

“© We are happy in having it in our power to assure our read- 
ers, that while he (the English Editor) had before him so proper 
a view of the object which he ought to endeavour to fulfil by the 
compilation of an Analytical Digest like the present, Ae has actu- 
ally accomplished his task in a manner which does great credit to 
his own judgment and laborious afifilication, and justly entitles him 
to the thanks of the profession, for whose use his work is intend- 
ed. Inthe execution of this design, he has very judiciously adopt- 
ed a mode of arranging the different titles of his Digest, and their 
several subdivisions, less technical, but more suited to modern frrac- 
tice, than that of his predecessor, Mr. Fomlins. On the whole, 
we are not aware of any plan by which a reference to the various 
important decisions, contained in so large a body of legal authori- 
ties of the Term Reports, can well be made more easy than it is 
rendered by means of this very valuable compilation.” 

M. Carey & Son have in the Press, The Journal of Jurispru- 
dence: A New Series of “ The Law Journal.” By JOHN E. 
HALL, ESQ. Price $5. The plan of this work embraces, 

I. Translations from commentators and original disquisitions 
on the Civil Law and the Laws of Nations; 

II. Decisions in American Courts not elsewhere reported ; 

III. Information respecting those laws of the respective States 
which are of general importance ; 3 

IV. Scarce tracts and reviews connected with the science of 
law ; 

V. A selection from the modern English Reports of those 
cases which may be useful to an American lawyer. 
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VI. An Annual Digest of the American and English Deci- 
sions. 

The Journal will be transmitted to subscribers, by such means 
as they may direct, in quarterly numbers of 136 pages each, or 
in volumes, consisting of 500 pages. The price of each volume 
is five dollars, which must be paid on the delivery of the second 
number. 

The learned world may reasonably expect ina few years, com- 
plete and perfect translations of Plutarch, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, &c. from the Arabic. The French have 
been lately assiduous in their researches after such Arabian trea- 
sures. M. Giardin, the French Ambassador at Constantinople, 
has sent to Paris, fifteen valuable works in Arabic from the Im- 
perial Library at Constantinople, among which are the complete 
works of Plutarch and Herodotus. Those of Aristotle, Hippo- 
crates, Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to have been trans- 
lated into Arabic, and might be discovered and purchased by 
well-directed search after them at Fas, Morocco, or some other 
ports of West or South Barbary. Mr. Jackson, in his recent 
travels in those countries, annexed to Shabeeny’s Account of 
Timbuctoo and Housa, p. 325, says, “ it is more than probable, 
that the works of many Greek and Roman authors, translated 
during the zra of Arabian learning, are to be found in the hands 
of literary individuals, in several parts of West and South Bar- 
bary.” 

The same gentleman who translated Lord Byron’s Poems into 
French, has announced Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Romances. 

The Editor of an English Journal expregses his approbation of 
Mrs. Hugh’s “ Stories for Children,’ which was reviewed in 
our last Number, in the following language: We feel always 
happy in giving our recommendation to compositions of this kind, 
which haye the moral edification and amusement of juvenile 
minds for their object. The little book now before us, contains 
four very pretty and instructive stories; the moral in each of 
which lies level to the capacity of the youngest children ina 
nursery, without being at all tedious or trifling. The tale of the 
greedy boy is excellent, and much in the best manner of Miss 
Edgeworth. 

There are printed in London sixty-three different newspapers, 
one hundred and twenty in the several counties of England and 
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Wales, exclusive of Middlesex, and twenty-eight in Scotland; 
making together a total of two hundred and eleven public jour- 
nals published in England. In Ireland, they have about one-third 
of the above number. 

A brief description of the Inverted Press, invented by Samuel 
Stanbrough, of Columbia, Pennsylvania. 

Firstly. The plattin and tympan are connected, and move to- 
gether, in the same position in which the tympan moves in the 
common press. 

The advantages gained by this are, 1. The carriage is dispens- 
ed with; consequently, the time necessary for running the form 
in and out, is saved. 2. The blankets being laid on the face of 
the plattin, the paper, blankets and plattin come in contact before 
the screw is moved, the press requires less motion; consequently, 
a slower and more powerful screw may be used. 

Secondly. The screw is placed below the centre of the bed, 
and the force applied upward. (This situation of the screw is 
peculiarly adapted to the application of the Stanhopean princi- 
ple.) 

Thirdly. The bar of the screw is moved by a lever which is 
attached to a perpendicular shaft, on which the handle is placed ; 
in the end of the lever is a pin which moves in a slit or groove 
in the bar of the screw. 

Fourthly. Near the lower end of the shaft is a wheel, a part 
of the circumference of which is furnished with cogs or teeth, 
which, as the pull is making, puts the cylindrical beaters in mo- 
tion, and distributes the ink ; and the beater is run over the form 
by means of a treadle. 

The construction of this press was commenced in April 1820, 
and the first trial of it was made, on a small scale, on Saturday 
the 12th of August. Some imperfection being discovered in the 
method of applying the ink, it was found necessary to make some 
improvements and alterations. On Friday the 25th of August, 
1820, the machinery being completed, this second trial was made, 
which proves satisfactory. 

It is expected that with this press and beater, one person will 
be able to work with as much ease and expedition as two do with 
the common press; the time and labour of running the form in 
and out, being equal to that of inking. 
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On leaving England for the South of Eurofte, in Consequence of 
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ArT. XX.—Poetry. 


Iliness. By John Bowdler, Esq. Jun. 


Oh! tell me not of happier hours, 
Mid summer vales and myrtle bowers, 
Of cities that in sunny pride 

Float on the softly-circling tide, 

And every dream that hovers o’er 
Eretria’s* bright and classic shore. 

I know that southern climes are gay, 
I see their zephyrs gently stray ; 

Soft as they breathe o’er hill and plain, 
My weary senses wake again; 

Yet other joys my heart would know, 
Than these can feel, or those bestow. 


For e’en beneath the olive shade 
Disease, and pain, and death invade, 
And soon my wasted strength may know 
The sad return of former woe. 

Say, will those laughing fields supply 
Attendant. friendship’s cheering eye ; 

A mother’s soft and ceaseless care, 

A sister’ smile, a father’s prayer ? 
Where these dear joys my heart sustain, 
1’ll think eternal summers reign ; 

But reft of these, where’er I be, 

The gayest clime is sad to me. 


Health has a thousand stores to boast, 
Sweet are its joys, and light their cost ; 


_ Boon exercise : the genial hour; 


With melody’s enchanting power ; 

And wit and art the triumph share ; 

And love’s soft smile is speaking there. 
Nor needs the firm and hardy hind 

The joys from simpler sense refin’d ; 
Blithe as he carols o’er the leas 

He dreams perchance of joys like these ; 





* A classical name for Sicily. 
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Then laughs aloud, the vision flown, 
For health is rich in health alone. 


But when the fading eye grows dim, 
And fails each faint and wasted limb, 
And short and frequent pantings show 
The sad disease that lurks below ; 
Will mirth allay, can pleasure calm, 
The hurried pulse, the burning palm ? 
Go bid the festal board be crown’d, 
Let the soft voice of music sound, 
And art and wit and learning spread 
Their treasures round the sick man’s bed: 
With deafen’d ear, with heedless eye, 
The silent sufferer turns to die. 


Yet e’en in misery’s sharpest pains 
One dear and sacred joy remains ; 
When the worn eye, that wakes in fear 
From fever’d visions hovering near, 
Meets some lov’d smile, whose angel power 
Has cheer’d and grac’d a gayer hour ; 
Still, still its magic charm is there, 
Tho’ touch’d with pity’s softest air; 
And dear to love, to memory dear, 

It brightens through the starting tear ; 
Like the glad bow, by fancy drest, 
That beams on evening’s watery vest. 


Then blame me not, if sad and slow, 
My parting accents faintly flow. 

Yon bark, whose gallant streamers fly, 
Shall waft me to a southern sky; 
There, if my curious steps explore 
Girgenti’s bright and classic shore, 
Coy Arethusa’s fabled tide, 

Or giant Atna’s mountain pride ; 

Yet shall one viewless form be nigh, 
One dearer image fill my eye; 

From vulgar joy, from grief refin’d,— 
The shade of all I leave behind. 
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Poetry. 


STANZAS. CGomtrosed in Sherwood Planiation. 


‘ The remembrance of youth is a sigh.’ 
WORDS OF ALI. 


There is a moaning sound abroad— 

I list its passage through the trees ; 
The desolate and mournful breeze, 
With yellow leaves, bestrews the road : 
Dull—gray—and cheerless is the sky ; 
The sun hath sunk—the sterile plain, 
Half hid in mists—while mournfully 
Comes down the pattering rain. 


The harvest wealth hath disappeared ; © 
Nor sight nor sound is left to bless ;— 
The very thought is comfortless, 

Of all that lately smiled and cheered :— 
Hence joy hath fled on changeful wings, 
And left the sombre landscape drear ; 
To grief that broods o’er bitter things, 
And dull, foreboding fear ! 


Yet I remember—ah ! too well, 
Remember me of glorious days, 
When beautiful the golden rays 
Of morning on these forests fell ; 
And birds were singing overhead, 
And the sky, their carols light, 
And wavelessly the river spread 
Its silver mirror bright. 


Up with the sun—a happy boy, 

O’er heath, and rugged fields, I hied ; 
And wandered by my brother’s side, 
For hours, and hours, with heart of joy ; 
As searching round with eager foot, 
The pointer snuffed the tainted gale ; 
Crouched at the yellow stubble’s root, 
And waved his joyous tail. 
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Yes !—often, o’er this very field, 
Amid the hoar frost have we strayed, 
Peeping down every leafy glade, 
Which faintly here and there, reveal’d 
The footsteps of the timid hare; 
Then listened to the plaining bird ; 
Or knelt, as forward thro’ the air, 
The noisy partridge whirr’d. 


Ah! happy days, like lightning fled '— 
For ever—and for ever gone; 

Ye come upon me like a tone 

Of music issuing from the dead. 
Before my view, is there unfurl’d, 

A map of feelings, perished—past— 
The visions of another world, 

Without a cloud o’ercast. 


Time alters all—alone I stand, 

And listen to the morning breeze, 

And to the rain-drops, from the trees, 
Down dripping on the moistened land ; 
But thou, my brother, placidly, 

_ Far—far beyond the ocean’s roar, 
Within a grassy grave dost lie, 

Upon a foreign shore ! 


re 


WRITTEN IN MY STUDY. 


Let pedants in huge folios dig, 
And with their self-importance big, 
Expect the world’s applause ; 

Alas! the only meed they share, 
Are restless nights and daily care, 
And pale and lanthorn jaws. 


Be mine the wiser student’s case, 

To read alone those books that please, 
And shun the midnight lamp; 

Full well I know that ceaseless toil 

Would soon my tender spirits spoil, 
And my poor genius cramp. 
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When metaphysics I peruse 

In learned leaves of Scotch Reviews, 
I find them much too deep ; 

Contented then I turn them o’er, 


Or very often read no more, 
Or oftener still I sleep. 


i 


For the Port Folio. 


OBERON TO MARY. 


A Fairy elf, your friend and guide, 
Though never seen by you, 

Whene’er through verdant groves you glide, 
Round charming Waterloo, 


Would fain poetic homage pay, 
At virtue’s purest shrine,— 

Accept then, Mary, from thy Fay, 
This humble Valentine. 


How blest the hours when late we rov’d, 
By valley, mead, or rill, 

Or sought th’ embow’ring shades you lov’d, 
Or climb’ dBellevue’s fair hill. 


Where oft at evening’s stilly hours, 
With footsteps light you’d bound, 
To weave a wreath of wilding flowers, 

That breath’d their fragrance round. 


Then lov’d my task to watch with care, 
Each flowret sweet expand, 

Preserve for you each blossom fair, 
From every ruder hand. 





To dash the sparkling dewy gem, 
At morn from every spray ; 

At fervid noon by mountain stream, 
Bid zephyrs lightly play. 


Bid tuneful birds their mistress greet-— 
In grateful strains prolong-— 
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Their vesper hymns, in cadence sweet, 
Responsive to her song. 


To be thy guardian sylph by night, 
With dreams to fill thy mind, 

OF visions, as thy slumbers light, 
As thy pure heart refined. 


Then sped the hours on pleasure’s wing, 
When you were here to grace, 

To you unknown, the fairies bring, 
With pleasure beaming face. 


Then haste thee, Mary, haste and leave, 
For groves the smoky town; 

Nor let thy fairy minions grieve, 
Thy absence still bemoan. 





Soon wintry blasts shall speed away, 
And spring in genial showers, 

Shed blossom’d sweets on ev’ry spray, 
Fresh verdure yield thy bowers. 


The sylphs and Fays of hill and dell, 
Of grove, or valley green, 
Would have you here for ever dwell 
Their loy’d and sovereign queen. 
Sypnry. 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1818. 


ae 


SONG. 


Did ye see the red rose on its bonny green stem, 
As it opened its lips for the dew ? 

The newly-fledg’d birds, did ye Jook upon them, 
Just fluttering their wings ere they flew ? 


Did ye mark the young light dawning dim in the east, 
With the clouds cold and silent above ? 
Did ye hear the bells ring at the village-spread feast, 
And see the young bride and her love 
VOL. Xe 66 
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Oh, the rose ; it has bloom’d, it is withered, ’tis dead, 
And its leaves blown away with a breath ; 






Oh, the birds they are grown, they are strong, they have flec 


And the fowler has done them to death. 


Oh, the light brightened forth over woodland and dell, 
Then it faded and faded away : 

Oh, the bells that were ringing, are tolling a knell, 
And the bride and her love—where are they ? 


i 


TO A FRIEND ABOUT TO MARRY A SECOND TIM®. 
Non profectura precando.—Ovip. 


Oh, keep the ring, one little year 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring ;— 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm ; 

Oh, wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh, keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here still her presence dwells ; 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms you sate and talk’d; 
Beside that river’s brink, 

At evening arm-in-arm you walk’d, 
Here stopt to gaze and think. 


Thou’lt meet her when thy blood beats high 
In converse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye, 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh no, dear George, another here 
Thou canst not, must not bring ; 

No, keep it—but one little year, 

Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 
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From an English Paper. 


Miss Bridget Adair lived up one pair of stairs, 
In a street leading out of Soho; 

And though lovely and fair, had seen thirty years, 
Without being blest with a beaux ; 

But it happened one May day (the morning was fine) 
She heard in her passage a tread—- 

It was just as the clock of St. Ann’s had gone nine, 
And Miss Bridget was just out of bed. 


The tread it drew nearer, the knocker it stir’d, 
And a rapping did gently ensue— 

Who’s there? said Miss Bridget—a whisper was heard 
Of “ Madam, I die for you !” 

¢ What, for me does he die,” said the love-stricken maid, 
To the glass as she bustled in haste, 

She adjusted her gown, put a cap on her head, 
And adorned with a ribbon her waist. 


Pit-a-pat went her heart, as she opened the door, 
And a stranger appeared to her view ; 

Stepping in with a smile, and a bow to the floor, 
He said “ Madam, I die for you.” 

If she liked his demeanor, so courteous and meck, 
Yet his looks were enough to amaze her; 

For his face appeared black, as anwash’d for a week, 
And his beard asked the aid of a razor. 


At length he addressed her in this killing strain, 
“ Miss Bridget I dye for you; 
“ And here are the silks which you sent me to stain, 
“ Of a beautiful mazarine blue.” 
Ah me! disappointed and nearly in tears, 
Standing still witha gape and a stare, 
You would hardly have thought, had you known her for 
years, | 
*T was lovely Miss Bridget Adair. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To 





Go find a maid whose modest cheek 
With feeling’s eloquence can speak, 
In whose sweet eye is giv’n to view 
A heart to Heav’n and nature true; 
A heart in which though warmly giv’n, 

In pure spontaneous vows to Heav’n, 

The quick, wild pulses oft declare 

That human feelings tremble there, 

Its powers with Heaven itself to share. 
Its cords must vibrate to each tone, 

That e’er euthusiast soul has known, 

The tender hope, the dubious fear, 

The thrill of rapture fond and dear, 

The languishments of fond desire, 

The kindlings of heroic fire, 
Compassion’s sigh (and sorrow’s swell 
Which gentle bosoms know too well,) 
Feelings whose generous store must glide 
Warm through her bosom’s gushing tide,— 
Such be her heart.—And be her mind 
Strong, elevated, and refined ; 

Not quite averse to classic lore, 

Or hist’ry’s page ;—but loving more 

On Fancy’s flutt’ring wing to soar; 

And, wrapt in their enthusiast dreams, 
To linger o’er the poet’s themes. 

With such a mind and sucha heart, 

She cannot be a thing of art; 

And principles that Heaven approves 
Distrust of all things else removes. 

Go valued youth, and if thou find 

A girl with such a heart and mind, 
Whose loveliness of form and face, 

And manners sweet enchanting grace, 
Their witch’ries round thy heart entwine, 
May love’s delightful bonds be thine ! 
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Till then—-1’d have thee cold and free, 
As youth and feeling well can be; 

For it would vex my soul with pain, 
To see thee wear a trifler’s chain. 


THE GRAVE OF CRAZY JANE. 


From the MS. of the late John Finlay, Author of Wallace, &c. 


I. 

Peaceful is the grave of lovers, 

When from all their cares they sleep, 
Soft the turf their bosom covers, 

And their eyes have ceased to weep. 
In this valley silent wandering, 

Oft I mark at dewy e’en, 
Through the shades of twilight gathering 

The lone grave of Crazy Jane. 


Yd 


Il. 


Oft I heard the voice of anguish 
Stealing down yon hawthorn glade, 

And I mark’d the soft eyes languish 
Of a poor and hapless maid. 

Still my heart, with pity bleeding, 
Listen’d to the melting strain ; 

Oh the canker, grief, was feeding 
On the cheek of Crazy Jane! 


Ill. 


Now her heart has still’d its motion, 
Every pang has pass’d away, 
Now forsaking life’s wild ocean, 
Cold she mingles with the clay. 
When the sun of silent evening 
Tinges all the western main, 
Then its radiance wild declining 
Gilds the graye of Crazy Jane. 
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IV. 


Oft she’d wander there, and ponder 
Weeping o’er life’s stormy sea; 
There, when morning frost advancing, 
Crisps with ice the sleeping wave, 
See the red-breast softly chanting, 
O’er her bare and lonely grave. 


V. 
If thou, red-breast, know’st her sorrow, 
Softer would thy wild note flow ; 
Thou her plaintive voice wouldst borrow, 
Sweetly warbling strains of wo. 
Yet when summer suns are beaming 
And the winds have ceased to rave, 
Faithless, to the woods retiring, 
Thou forsakest her lonely grave. 


TT 


THE PALE CHEEK OF LOVE. 
From the MS. of the late John Finlay. 


I heed not, Love, the rosy cheek 
That burns with an impassion’d glow ; 
Dearer is thine, whose wan hues speak 
Of feelings that have made it so. 
Yet once the rosy cheek I blest, | 
In days that long are past and gone, 
When all voluptuously it prest, 
And breath’d its warmth upon my own. 
When thou didst chide my froward will, 
That made its tinge a deeper still. 
I mark’d o’er grief thy roses shed 
Like blooms on an untimely wind ; 
But lovelier as the roses fled, 
I deem’d the lilies left behind. 
Of thine own grief thou ne’er didst speak, 
Yet well could I the cause divine; 
The sorrows that did blanch thy cheek, 
Were sorrows that arose from mine ; 
And hence I love the hue of wo, 
That tells me thou hast loy’d me so. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


The following well-told story, first published in 1815, is perhaps, 





a better method of replying to the misrepresentations of fo- 
reigners, than any thing more angry and serious. 


On the plains of New-Jersey, one hot summer’s day, 
T'wo Englishmen snug in a stage coach were vap’ring ; 
A yankee who happened to travel that way, 
Took a seat along-side, and sat wond’ring and gaping : 


Chock full of importance (like every true Briton, 
Who knows British stars far out shine our poor Luna,) 
These cockneys found nothing their optics could hit on, 
But what was insipid or miserable puny. 


Compared with the English, our horses were colts, 
Our oxen were goats—and a sheep but a lamb ; 
And the people! (poor blockheads) such pitiful dolts ‘ 

Mere Hottentot children, contrasted with them! 


Just then a black cloud in the west was ascending ; 
The lightning flash’d frequent, with horrible glare, 
While near and more near, a fierce tempest portending, 

The thunder rebellowed along the rent air. 


An oak by the way-side, Jove’s bolt made a dash on, 
With a peal that knock’d horses and cockneys all flat, 

There, hang you! cries Jonathan, quite in a passion, 
Have you got better THUNDER in England than that? 


- ——ie——— 


ODE TO THE WIND. 


Sweet silent Breeze of noon, to thee 
The proudest bosom still is free. 

With softest murmur greet the maid, 
To whose cold heart my vows are paid. 
Full oft to thee, sweet soothing guest, 
She loosens all her snowy breast ; 

And, oh, no gently swelling sail, 

That opens to thy passing gale, 
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E’er heav’d so lovely to the sight, 
As heaves that breast of soft delight, 
Than winter’s snow more white. 


Each charm, which thou alone mayst see, 
Returning, tell to none but me. 
Search all that courts or shuns the eye, 
And mingle with her parting sigh ; 
Thy breath, thence fraught with balmy power, 
On every weed shall leave a flower: 
Yet none like that fair rose shall be, 
Which dyes her cheek, when kiss’d by thee ; 
The Morning’s blush, or Evening’s glow, 
The blooming spring, or watery bow, 

No tints so fair can show. 


No Sun shall drink its silken bloom, 

No wint’ry blasts its dyes consume : 

Grief ne’er shall raise her banners pale, 

Where now those tints of health prevail. 

But Youth shall feed the glowing dyes, 

Unstain’d by Sorrow’s withering sighs : 

For ah, too well, alas! I know 

She ne’er can feel a Lover’s wo: 

I’or had she known the secret pain, 

She ne’er would wound, with such disdain, 
A heart, that pines in vain. 


Ah! plead, sweet Breeze, a Lover’s part, 
And pour thy mildness o’er her heart. 
Ah, say, though Time goes softly past, 
He marks his footsteps plain at last ; 
And leaves them in the fairest face, 
In waining Beauty’s vacant place. 
Her cruel scorn at least reprove, 
For scorn’s a hard reward for love. 
Ah, bid her not that power abuse, 
Ah, bid her not that heart refuse, 
Which she may grieve to lose. 


END OF VOLUME X. 











